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SERMON. 


ACTS  21.  84. 
HE  WAS  A  GOOD  MAN. 

THESE  words  are  a  brief  and  simple  eulogy,  Brethren, 
yet  the  loftiest  ambition  can  aspire  to  nothing  more  grand  and 
noble.  Genius  may  encircle  its  brows  with  the  wreath  of  fame ; 
learning  may  speak  from  its  closet  words  that  shall  guide  and 
instruct  an  hundred  generations;  the  statesman  may  seat  himself  in 
the  place  of  power,  and  by  the  energy  of  his  mighty  mind,  sway 
the  passions,  control  the  policy,  determine  the  destiny  of  a  great 
nation ;  yet  if  the  epitaph,  which  these  secure  for  their  grave-> 
stones,  do  not  and  cannot  embrace  the  simple  inscription  of  the 
text,  they  are  nothing.  If  we  cannot  say  of  them,  **  They  were 
good  men,"  all  else  that  can  be  said  is  worthless.  It  may  serre 
to  embellish  their  tombs  with  high  sounding  epithets,  and  to  per- 
petuate their  names  in  the  pages  of  history, — it  cannot  embalm 
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their  memories  in  the  hearts  of  men,  or  give  a  pledge  of  their 
acceptance  before  the  throne  of  God. 

To  be  a  good  man  is  to  be  a  great  man ;  for  nothing  can  be 
greater  than  to  accomplish  the  moral  purposes  of  Ood  in  our  cre- 
ation.    To  be  a  good  man  is  to  be  a  man  of  authority  and  power, 
for  though  it  is  sadly  overlooked  and  forgotten  in  our  contentions 
for  pre-eminence,  nothing  exercises  a  wider  sway,  a  more  com- 
manding influence,  than  genuine  moral  goodness.     The  Apostle's 
injunction,  "  overcome  evil  with  good,"  is  not  simply  an  arbitrary 
and  authoritative  injunction ;  it  has  a  foundation  in  nature  and 
reason.     Nothing  can  overcome  evil  so  successfully  as  goodness. 
Nothing  wins  to  itsetf  a  more  high  and  lasting  respect,  a  more 
enviable  or  absolute  dominion  over  human  hearts  than  goodness. 
Ambition  in  one  form  or  another  bums  in  every  breast.    Power, 
that  influence  and  control  which  one  man  may  exert  over  another, 
or  over  a  community,  is  an  object  which  few  despise,  and  which 
most  are  desirous  to  obtain.     Some  seek  it  for  selfish  ends  and 
in  low  and  vulgar  forms;  for  the  gratification  of  pride  and  vanity, 
and  the  indulgence  of  base  passions ;  for  the  glittering  pomp  and 
show  that  encompass  the  man  of  office  and  station,  the  uncovered 
reverence  and  the  respectful   language   with   which  he  is  ap- 
proached, and  the  authority  his  words  carry  with  them.     This  is 
the  mere  outward,  official  power  of  station,  the  power  of  rank 
and  office,  to  be  sustained,  if  need  be,  in  the  last  extremity  by  the 
brute  force  of  the  community.     In  the  eye  of  reason,  philosophy 
and  religion,  it  is  the  lowest  species  of  power,  though  commonly 
the  first  and  most  eagerly  sought  after.     The  struggles  for  it  con- 
vnlse  the  world  ;  and  happy  they,  who  leave  it  to  those  to  strug- 
gle for,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  peace  and  dignity,  integrity    . 
and  purity  to  obtain  it.     But  there  is  another  species  of  power. 
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worthy  of  a  Chibtian's  ambition,  a  power  high  in  its  aim,  and 
noble  in  its  character,  the  power  which  seeks  to  do  good,  the 
power  that  seeks  to  exercise  a  moral  sway  over  men  for  their 
benefit,  the  improvement  of  their  virtue,  the  advancement  of  their 
happiness.  The  attainment  of  this  power  requires  no  straggle 
but  with  oar  own  passions,  no  contention  bat  in  our  own  hearts. 
To  seek  it  is  an  ambition  worthy  of  the  human  soul,  for  it  makes 
us  disciples  of  that  Saviour,  wh#  commanded  us  to  let  our  light 
shine  before  others,  and  whose  own  power,  which  for  so  many 
ages  has  Uved  and  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  greatly,  if 
not  chiefly,  sustained  by  his  character  of  sublime  and  matchless 
perfection,  and  who  is  mighty  to  save  because  he  lived  what  he 
taught  and  exemplifled  what  he  required. 

LfCt  us  consider  some  of  the  elements  of  this  power,  some  of 
those  features  of  character,  which  entitle  a  man  to  the  high  eu- 
logy of  the  text,  which  make  his  life  useful,  his  memory  precious, 
his  death  to  be  deplored. 

Human  virtue,  when  it  approaches  to  any  thing  like  the  com- 
plete and  perfect  character,  which  justifies  the  epithet  of  the  text, 
forms  a  circle ;  and  it  is  difilcult  to  tell  where  to  begin  in  its  de- 
lineation. It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
stantial human  virtue  is  religion.  The  first  and  all-pervading 
element  of  the  good  man's  character,  the  fountain  from  which 
spring  all  the  moral  grace  and  beauty  that  adorn  his  life  and  con- 
duct, is  a  spirit  of  faith  and  love,  of  reverence  and  obedience 
toward  God.  To  talk  of  goodness,  or  even  greatness,  where 
there  is  not  religious  faith,  is  to  talk  of  the  light  of  the  stars, 
after  you  have  put  out  the  sun  from  which  they  borrow  their 
efliilgence, — of  the  fruit  ef  the  vine  after  yon  have  cut  up  and 
destroyed  its  roots.     There  can  be  no  true  goodness  where  there 
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is  no  alliance  between  the  soul  and  its  Author,  recognized  and 
felt  in  every  purpose  of  the  life,  in  every  emotion  of  the  heart.  A 
man,  struggling  beneath  the  bondage  of  a  dark  and  bewildering 
superstition,  of  an  insufficient  and  erroneous  faith,  may  often  ex- 
hibit traces  of  pure  and  acceptable  goodness ;  but  if  a  man  be 
struggling  beneath  the  blight  and  mildew  of  absolute  unbelief,  if 
he  say  that  the  existence  of  the  universe  is  an  accident,  and  the 
being  of  God  a  fable,  and  the  soul  a  thing  that  dies,  and  that 
the  grave  is  the  object  and  end  of  human  existence,  where  and 
how  can  he  begin  to  be  virtuous  ?  He  has  no  place  to  stand  upon, 
no  motives  or  principles  to  guide  him.  He  is  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  slave  of  passion.  The  foundation  of  good- 
ness is  religion.     Its  great  element  is  religious  faith. 

In  the  iSrst  place,  therefore,  The  Good  Man  is  a  devout  and  pious 
man.  The  will  of  God  is  the  law  of  his  conduct,  the  love  of  God  is 
the  light  and  joy  of  his  heart.  He  begins  and  ends  his  day  with 
God.  He  feels  himself  ever  encompassed  by  his  providence,  de- 
pendent upon  his  bounty,  overshadowed  by  his  presence.  His  piety 
is  a  living  and  a  life-giving  principle,  making  him  not  merely  to 
believe,  but  to  have  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  not  merely  to  obey, 
but  to  have  pleasure  in  obeying,  inspiring  his  soul  with  deep  and 
holy  emotions  of  grratitude,  submission  and  trust,  with  vigorous  and 
active  principles,  with  strength  in  duty,  support  in  trial,  firmness 
in  temptation,  fidelity  to  every  occasion.  The  water,  which 
Christ  giveth  him,  is  "  a  well  of  water  within  him,  springing  up 
unto  eternal  life,"  and  there  fiow  from  it  on  earth,  naturally  and 
steadily,  all  those  virtues,  those  high,  noble  and  generous  qualities 
which  sanctify  the  heart,  gladden  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  fit 
the  soul  for  that  heaven  where  all  is  peace  and  love. 

There  flow  from  it,  first,  purity  and  temperance.     The  Gtood 
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Mak,  loving  and  reverencing  God,  will  love  and  reverence  his  own 
•oul,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  will  be  careful  to  keep  it  un- 
spotted from  evil.  The  good  man  is  faithful  to  himself;  he  cul- 
tivates  a  spiritual  mind,  and  is  ever  watchful  and  on  his  guard, 
that  the  passions  of  the  flesh,  the  passions  that  are  fed  by  the 
outward  glories,  and  tempted  and  inflamed  by  the  outward  pleas- 
ures and  possessions  of  this  perishable  world,  do  not  get  dominion 
over  him,  imprison  his  conscience,  leave  a  stain  upon  his  in- 
nocence, and  cause  him  to  fail  of  that  purity  of  heart,  which  has 
the  promise  of  seeing  God. 

There  flows  from  it,  secondly,  integrity  of  purpose  and  con- 
duct. The  importance  and  the  influence  of  this  virtue,  are  fully 
known  and  justly  appreciated.  The  power  of  an  honest  charac- 
ter has  passed  into  a  proverb.  He,  who  is  wanting  in  it  him- 
self, is  compelled  to  recognize  and  reverence  it  in  him  in  whom  it 
is  conspicuous.  '*  The  wicked  bow  before  the  good,"  and  an 
upright  man  shines  as  a  light  in  the  world,  with  an  influence  ever 
visible,  cheerful,  beneficent. 

The  GOOD  MAN  is  distinguished  for  this  noblest  attribute  of  a 
noble  mind.  He  is  honest  and  upright.  He  does  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  just,  and  says  what  he  believes  to  be  true.  His  heart 
is  the  dictator  of  his  tongue,  and  his  actions  the  index  of  his 
heart.  You  may  depend  upon  his  word  and  confide  in  his  prom- 
ise. There  is  no  deception  in  his  statements,  no  overreaching  in 
his  bargains.  His  property  is  honestly  acquired  and  justly  held. 
No  falsehood  or  lies,  no  low  cunning  or  base  acts  can  be  charged 
against  him.  The  finger  of  scorn  cannot  be  pointed  at  him ;  the 
whispers  of  reproach  cannot  be  circulated  about ;  or  if  circulated, 
they  recoil  on  his  calumniator.  His  character  stands  upon  a 
rock  and  cannot  be  successfully  assailed.    He  dreads  no  scrutiny. 
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he  shrinks  from  no  investigation.  "  He  has  no  fear  for  himself; 
his  friends  have  no  fear  for  him."  He  may  not  always  be  pros- 
perous outwardly.  He  may  sit  in  the  dust  of  poverty,  his  wisest 
plans  frustrated,  and  the  fruit  of  years  of  toil  and  enterprise  scat- 
tered and  brought  to  nought ;  but  he  has  treasure  in  his  heart  of 
more  value  than  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Nay,  he  may  not 
always  ever  meet  with  justice.  He  may  be  wrongfully  accused 
and  unjustly  suspected ;  but  if  an  incorruptible  integrity  have 
dwelt  in  his  heart,  and  guided  his  actions,  if  that  inward  witness, 
whose  testimony  he  cannot  silence,  tell  him  that  no  act  of  mean- 
ness, or  dishonor,  or  fraud  has  been  committed,  if  his  conscience 
condemn  him  not,  he  cannot  be  very  unhappy  or  disturbed.  He 
wraps  himself  up  in  his  innocence  and  is  at  peace.  His  serene 
soul,  calm  in  the  consciousness  of  its  integrity,  can  wait  God's 
time,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,  to  make  that  integrity 
shine  forth  as  the  noon  day.  Rarely,  however,  does  this  occur. 
Integrity  is  a  jewel  in  the  Christian's  crown  of  virtues,  and  sel- 
dom is  its  lustre  so  dimmed,  or  its  brilliancy  so  obscured  by  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  make  us  question  whether  it  be  not  a  counter- 
feit, an  imitation.  Commonly  the  uprightness  of  the  good  man 
is  clearly  manifest,  and  justly  estimated  and  acknowledged.  It 
makes  him,  whether  rich  or  poor,  lowly  or  exalted,  to  be  respected 
and  honored  in  his  sphere,  and  gives  him  a  power  of  usefulness, 
and  of  attaching  to  himself  the  confidence  and  affection  of  others, 
which  a  monarch  might  envy. 

Again,  there  flow  from  it,  from  the  inward  fountain  of  reli- 
gious faith,  the  spring  and  source  of  the  good  man's  moral  life, 
there  flow  from  it  independence,  decision,  energy  of  character. 
These  are  important  qualities;  and  in  no  respect  has  religion,  has 
Christianity  been  more  misconceived  and  misrepresented,  than  in 
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the  idea  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce  them.  They  can 
spring  from  no  other  source.  They  can  exist  in  reality  and  pow- 
er on  no  other  foundation.  No  man  can  be  independent,  who 
has  not  a  higher  standard  of  judgment  and  action  than  aught 
connected  with  this  world  can  give.  No  man  can  be  decided, 
who  has  not  one  great  aim,  above  and  beyond  this  life,  to  which 
he  makes  all  things  contribute.  No  man  can  be  energetic,  no 
man  can  brace  himself  to  the  toil  and  exigencies  of  life,  be  faith- 
ful in  all  good  works,  and  persevere  even  amid  disappointment 
and  ill  success,  whose  spirit  is  not  fed  with  strength,  upheld  by 
motives  and  impulses,  that  come  from  a  higher  source  than  a 
worldly  ambition  and  a  worldly  heart. 

The  Good  Man,  whom  we  are  describing,  is  thus  nourished 
and  upheld,  guided  by  this  higher  standard,  this  single  aim.  He 
is  independent,  because  he  refers  himself  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
not  that  of  men,  He  is  decided,  because  he  has  one  g^reat  aim,  one 
great  purpose  in  life,  which  is  first  and  paramount,  before  all  others. 
If  doubts  arise,  he  knows  how  to  solve  them ;  if  questions  occur, 
he  knows  how  to  determine  them.  He  but  looks  to  see  what 
course  of  action  will  further  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  moral  purpose  of  his  being,  and  being  satisfied  upon  that 
point,  he  pursues  it,  and  pursues  it  immediately,  no  matter  what 
difiiculties  intervene,  or  obstacles  oppose.  To  know  always  what 
will  best  promote  our  present  interests,  to  determine  what  course 
will  in  the  greatest  degree  add  to  our  wealth,  increase  our  popu- 
larity, or  extend  our  influence  in  the  community,  is  in  many  cases 
a  difilcult  thing ;  and  the  man,  to  whom  these  are  objects  of  the 
first  importance,  and  who  has  no  higher  purpose  than  to  promote 
them,  can  seldom  be  independent  or  decided  about  any  thing.  ' 
He  must  always  be  in  doubt,  and  often  in  fear.     In  every  face  he 
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looks  with  suspicion ;  every  soand  he  hears  with  dread,  lest  it 
bring  him  a  loss  of  favor,  or  of  fortune.  But  the  good  man, 
who  refers  himself  first  and  chiefly  to  God  for  his  motive  and 
reward,  has  ever  before  him  a  plain,  open,  direct  path.  He  will 
not  stand  hesitating  and  tampering  with  temptation,  as  though 
the  greatness  of  the  allurement  would  be  an  excuse  for  yielding ; 
nor  will  he  falter  because  hardships  and  trials  are  in  the  way. 
Unperplexed  by  anxious  cares,  unswayed  by  absorbing  calcula- 
tions of  worldly  interest  or  policy,  he  will  move  straight  onward 
in  the  performance  of  what  seems  to  him  right  and  good,  leaving 
all  things  to  the  disposal  of  that  God,  who  careth  for  those  who 
serve  him.  The  good  man  is  energetic.  He  has  a  cheerful 
alacrity,  an  elastic,  undying  energy  within  him.  He  is  not  sim- 
ply acquiescent  beneath  untoward  providence :  but  resolute  and 
persevering  in  what  remains  to  be  done,  while  life  and  strength 
last.  Looking  out  upon  life  with  a  spiritual  eye,  as  a  scene  of 
moral  discipline  and  developement,  he  sees  without  dismay  new 
spheres  of  action,  of  duty  and  enterprise  opening  before  him, 
shrinks  not  from  the  cares,  is  not  overborne  by  the  burdens  which 
they  impose.  There  is  a  fountain  within,  that  can  administer 
strength  for  renewed  enterprise,  and  for  manful>  christian  strug- 
gles with  adverse  fortune. 

Lastly,  there  flows  from  this  inward  fountain  active  and  dis- 
sinterested  beneficence.  This  completes  the  character  we  are 
describing.  If  the  virtues  we  have  mentioned, — piety,  purity > 
integrity,  independence,  decision,  energy, — if  these  are  united 
with  a  warm  heart  and  ready  sympathies,  so  that  the  life  is  mark- 
ed by  active  and  benevolent  usefulness,  then  the  person,  in 
whom  they  unite,  becomes  an  object  of  reverence  and  love, 
his  power  is  felt,  and  his  worth  acknowledged.     In  every  com- 
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munity  it  is  tacitly  acknowledged  that  *'  they  that  do  good  are 
of  God,"  and  many,  from  whom  while  living,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  or  other  considerations,  the  open  declaration  of  the  sen- 
timents of  esteem  and  admiration  entertained  towards  them 
has  been  often  withheld, — many  of  these  have  been  found  at  their 
decease  to  have  possessed  the  high  regard  and  the  best  affections 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  the  posthumous  ex- 
pressions and  testimonials  of  this  have  been  among  the  best  and 
sweetest  consolations  of  those,  whose  hearts  were  made  sad  and 
solitary  by  bereavement. 

These  testimonials,  the  Good  Man  secures  and  deserves,  for 
his    life   is   one    of   active    and    benevolent   usefulness.      His 
soul  is  full  of   warm    and   tender    affections,    it  beats    with 
a  quick  and  ready  sympathy  with  all  human  interests.     The 
ties  of  life  are  drawn   close  around  his  heart,   but    they   are 
purified,   chastened    and   elevated    by   that   faith  which  binds 
all   to  God.      In    the    bosom   of  his    family,   in  the  circle  of 
friendship,  and  in  all  social  intercourse,  the  law  of  christian 
kindness    is  his   rule  and    guide,   and  the  eye  that   sees  him 
and  the  ear  that  hears  him  bless  him,  for  that  goodness,  which, 
like  the  sun,  gladdens  and  refreshes  all  upon  whom  it  shines, 
sheds   light,  joy  and  peace  along  the  weary  paths  of  life.     As 
a  man,  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the  community,  he  feels  his  respon- 
sibleness.     If  he  have  wealth,  he  considers  it  a  trust-gift  from  God, 
and  uses  it  as  the  steward  of  the  Almighty.     If  he  have  talent, 
strength,  influence,  whatever  he  has,  he  uses  it  not  for  selfish 
ends,  but  devotes  it  to  the  support  and  furtherance  of  every  good 
cau^e.     He  looks  upon  human  life  in  the  light  of  christian  faith 
and  hope.     He  feels  the  comprehensive  meaning  and  application 
of  that  injunction,  **  Bear  ye  one  anothers  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
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the  law  of  Christ,"  and  as  you  survey  his  course  through  the  world* 
you  see  that  he  has  aided  every  noble  enterprise  of  his  day  that 
he  could  aid,  that  when  any  thing  could  be  done,  for  the 
good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  cause  of  truth,  virtue 
and  human  happiness,  he  has  been  ready  to  make  in  its  behalf  no 
mean  or  sparing  efforts. 

Such,  Brethren,  is  an  imperfect  delineation  of  the  char- 
acter of  THE  OooD  Man.  You  have  already  perceived  the 
purpose  and  application  of  these  thoughts.  You  need  not 
to  be  informed,  that  we  are  this  day  called  to  notice  the  de- 
cease  ef  one  of  our  number,  over  whom  may  fitly  be  pronounced 
the  simple  but  comprehensive  eulogy  of  the  text,  "  he  was  a  good 
man,"  one,  who,  baptized  in  infancy  at  this  font,  had  all  his  life 
been  a  constant  worshipper  within  these  walls,  an  honor  and  an 
ornament  of  our  church  and  society, — a  man,  who,  though  he  filled 
no  high  public  station  or  office,  yet  filled  a  wide  place  in  the  re- 
spect and  affections  of  this  community,  and  whose  death  calls 
forth  spontaneous  expressions  of  sympathy  and  regret  from  many 
hearts. 

Mr.  George  Bokd,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  on  Monday  last, 
and  whose  remains  now  sleep  by  the  side  of  the  loved  and  the 
lost  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  Mount  Auburn,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  this  city, — and  in  a  city  whose  merchants  have  ever 
been  distinguished  for  intelligenee,  integrity  and  benevolence,  this 
is  an  honorable  parentage.  His  father  had  been  liberally  educated 
and  prepared  for  the  Christian  ministry,  but  his  feeble  health 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  profession  of  his  choice,  and  enter 
upon  active  life.  Some  temporary  embarrassments  deprived  him 
of  the  ability  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  his  son,  our  deceased 
friend  and  fellow  worshipper,  who,  after  enjoying  those  advan- 
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tages  of  education  which  Boston  at  that  time  afforded,  entered 
upon  commercial  pursaits  in  this  city,  under  a  firm,  whose  name 
has  so  long  heen  familiar  to  our  ears,  that  we  ean  hardly  realize 
yet  that  it  has  been  dissolved.     The  incidents  of  his  career  as  a 
merchant  were  neither  many,  nor  striking,  nor  important — that 
is,  they  were  snch  as  many  and  all  men  more  or  less  experience; 
bat  the  features  ef  his  character,  the  usefulness  of  his  ]ife,  and 
the  worth  and  influence  of  his  example,  demand  our  notice,  our 
respect  and  gratitude.    The  elements  of  his  character  were  those 
which  I  have  illustrated  as  forming  the  good  man.     The  founda- 
tion on  which  he  built  was  religious  faith.     He  was  a  devout 
and  pious  man,  full  of  christian  reverence  and  christian  trust. 
The  spirit    of  religion  burned    in  his  heart,    breathed    in   his 
life,  gave  dignity  to   his    pursuits,   nobility  to  his   ends,   and 
shed  its  holy  and  elevating  influence  upon  every  department  of 
his  action.     He  was  early  religiously  impressed.     In  the  first 
years  of  opening  manhood,  he  made  here  a  profession  of  his  chris- 
tian faith ;  and  how  strong  were  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
this  church  of  his  fathers,  how  zealous  was  he  for  its  honor,  its 
peace,  its  prosperity,  how  ready  to  aid  in  every  good  work  in 
which  it  engaged,  is  fully  known  and  justly  appreciated  by  you. 
He  was  the  fast  friend  and  faithful  coadjutor  of  four  of  its  suc- 
cessive ministers, — and  of  these,  the  three  that  survive  will  ever 
cherish  in  grateful  recollection  his  unvarying  kindness,  his  friend- 
ly counsels,  and  his  faithful  aid,  while  the  other,  whose  image, 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  years  after  his  death,  is  yet  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  him,  has  already,  we  trust,  welcomed 
his  departed  spirit  to  the  glory  and  peace  of  a  better  world. 

He  was  an  upright  man.     If  his  sanguine    temperament,  his 
enthusiasm  of  character,  and  his  ardor  of  pursuit,  sometimes 
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made  him  err  in  judgment,  and  place  too  much  confidence  in  others, 
the  shadow  of  suspicion  and  reproach  can  not  rest  upon  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  the  high-minded  integrity  and  honesty 
of  all  his  transactions.  "  No  man,"  it  has  been  said  to  me  by 
one  who  has  been  his  cotemporary  in  business,  and  his  close  ob- 
server for  more  than  thirty  years,  "  no  man,  within  the  circle  of 
my  experience,  has  passed  through  so  long  a  course  of  commer- 
cial life,  with  a  higher  or  more  unblemished  reputation  for  integ- 
rity, and  I  should  rather  leave  to  my  children  the  inheritance  of 
his  character  and  good  name,  than  divide  among  them  the  mil- 
lions that  some  men  leave." 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  independence,  decision  and  energy 
of  character,  and  yet  not  obstinate  or  opinionated.     If  his  quick- 
ness of  thought  and  feeling,  that  enthusiasm  of  character,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  sometimes  led  him  to  a  hasty  opinion  or 
judgment,  he  was  ever  open  to  conviction,  ready  to  hear  with 
respectful  consideration,  whatever  could    be  presented  on   the 
other  side ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  the  experience  of 
individuals,  in  which,  with  that  genuine  consistency  which  seeks 
only  right  and  truth,  and  that  humility  which  exalts  and  digni- 
fies the  character  it  adorns,  he  has  changed  his  opinions  at  the 
counsel  or  suggestions  of  others.     Rarely,  however,  was  there 
occasion  for  this.     With  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power, 
and  an  enlightened  and  firmly  established  moral  principle  to 
guide  its  rapid  and  vigorous  action,  his  judgment  instinctively 
almost  embraced  the  noble  and  generous  side  of  every  question, 
and  his  freedom  from  guile,  his  honesty  in  the  formation  and  his 
manly  independence  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  .united 
often   with   great  wisdom  in  his  counsels,   gave  him  no  small 
share  of  influence  with  this  community  in  all  matters  of  public 
interest  and  importance. 
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And  there  were  no  such  matters  in  which  he  himself  was  not 
interested.  He  was  a  man  of  active  beneficence  and  usefulness. 
Though  he  felt  in  all  their  strength  and  tenderness  the  domestic 
ties  of  life,  he  did  not  confine  his  sympathies  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  family  and  firiends.  He  was  public  spirited,  and  his 
public  spirit  had  a  foundation  in  christian  faith  and  charity. 
It  had  the  steadiness  of  principle  and  the  warmth  of  impulse. 
There  was  no  good  cause,  no  holy  and  benevolent  enterprise,  by 
which  suffering  could  be  relieved,  and  misfortune  alleviated,  and 
human  hearts  made  happy  and  virtuous,  which  he  did  not  aid. 
While  he  had  the  means  he  contributed  largely  of  his  wealth, 
and  when  this  failed,  he  gave  largely  of  his  time,  his  influence, 
and  his  counsel. 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  overshadowed  by  multi- 
plied misfortunes .  His  dearest  affections  were  wounded  by  severe 
bereavements,  fond  hopes  and  sure  confidence  were  disappointed 
by  events  to  which  bereavement  is  a  light  calamity,  and  the 
wealth,  which  he  had  ever  used  for  himself  with  unostentatious 
modesty,  and  dispensed  with  a  liberal  hand  for  others,  was  scat- 
tered and  dissipated.  He  was  ever  anxious  to  settle  his  affairs 
as  a  Christian  should,  and  this  anxiety,  together  with  some  of 
the  causes  of  his  misfortunes,  undoubtedly  pressed  heavily  upon 
his  spirits  and  affected  his  health.  He  was  cheered  however, 
under  all  his  troubles,  by  christian  sympathy  and  sustained  by 
christian  faith  and  hope.  The  last  moments  of  his  life  were 
peaceful.  The  religion,  which  had  been  his  guide  through  life, 
failed  him  not  as  a  support  and  consolation  in  death. 

Brethren,  as  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man  are  a  blessing 
and  benefit  to  the  community,  his  death  is  felt  to  be  a  common  loss. 
We  presume  not  in  these  public  services  to  enter  the  sacred  en- 
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closure  of  private  and  domestic  sorrow,  further  than  to  express, 
as  I  am  confident  I  may,  in  your  behalf  apd  my  own,  our  deep 
and  tender  sympathy  with  those  who  have  lost  a  hjusband  and  a 
father.  For  ourselves,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  valued  friend  and 
fellow-worshipper.  We  grieve  that  his  form  will  no  more  be 
seen  in  this  venerable  temple,  or  his  words  of  counsel  heard  in 
our  assembly.  Let  his  death  speak  to  our  consciences  of  duty  and 
preparation.  Like  him,  let  us  so  live  that  when  we  die,  *'  there 
shall  be  tears  upon  the  cheek  of  innocence  and  sighs  from  the 
bosom  of  virtue,  the  young  shall  wish  to  resemble  and  the  old 
shall  lament  us"  and  He,  who  is  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  shall  receive  us  into  his  heavenly  mansions. 
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The  foUowiog  pamphlet  was  originally  two  sermons  preach- 
ed on  two  successive  Sundays,  October  30th,  and  Novem- 
ber 6tb.  In  printbg  them  the  text  and  the  introduction  to 
the  second  sermon,  which  was  merely  a  recapitulation  of 
the  first,  seemed  unnecessary;  they  are  therefore  omitted 
and  the  two  thrown  together  into  one.  The  introductory  re- 
marks and  local  allusions,  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  discourse,  have  been  somewhat  abridged,  and  some  sen- 
tences,  spoken  extemporally  at  the  close  of  the  second,  have 
been  more  fully  written  out.  With  these  exceptions,  the  ser- 
mons are  printed  as  they  were  delivered  save  the  corrections 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  press.  For  his  delay  m 
making  these  corrections  and  complying  with  their  request 
to  publish,  the  author  trusts  his  numerous  duties  and  engage- 
ments win  be  considered  a  sufficient  excuse  by  the  Members 
of  his  Congregation,  to  whom,  in  the  humble  hope  that  it  may 
be  instrumental  in  giving  them  some  definite  and  satisfactory 
notions  upon  a  point  involving  important  considerations  amid 
the  religious  speculations  of  the  times,  the  discourse  in  its 
present  form  is  respectfully  and  afiectionately  inscribed. 

S*   K.    Li* 

Boston  J  December  20f&,  1842. 


SERMON. 


MATT.  XVI.   16,  16. 

But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said, 
thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  I  received  a  note  requesting 
me  ^^  to  define  my  position  and  opinions  as  to  two 
points, — ^First,  as  to  the  measure  of  faith  that  con- 
stitutes a  man  a  Christian,  that  is,  gives  him  a  claim 
to  the  Christian  name  and  privileges, — Secondly,  as 
to  the  principles  of  Christian  hberty,  what  are  they  ? 
how  to  be  apphed  ?"  The  note  closed  with  inform- 
ing me,  that  by  complying  with  this  request  and 
giving  an  answer  from  the  pulpit,  I  should  greatly 
obUge  an  "  old  member  of  Brattle  Street  Society." 
As  this  request,  while  its  topic  is  important,  is  one 
which  every  parishioner  is  at  liberty  to  make  of  his 
clergyman,  and  in  concealing  his  name  while  so  do- 
ing, may  be  guided  by  motives  undeserving  of  cen- 
sure and  such  as  ought  not  to  lead  to  a  refusal  of 
his  request,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  comply  with  it. 


though  I  violate  thereby  a  good  rule  respecting 
anonymous  communications,  which,  diough  they 
may  not  always  be  meanly  malicious  in  their  char- 
acter, always  want  those  qualities  of  openness  and 
independence,  which,  generally,  can  alone  make 
them  worthy  of  consideration.  I  can  hardly  sup- 
pose, however,  that  any  old  member  of  Brattle 
Street  Society  wishes  this  request  complied  with 
simply  for  his  own  information ;  because  every  such 
member,  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  Church,  or  who  has  attended  any  con- 
siderable time  upon  its  past  or  present  ministrations,, 
being  fuUy  aware  of  the  platform  upon  which  it  was 
originally  placed,  and  which  its  ministers,  I  believe, 
have  always  been  zealous  to  maintain,  can  have 
little  doubt  as  to  the  views  upon  the  questions  pro- 
posed, which  have  here  been  commonly  advocated 
and  approved.  From  its  institution,  near  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  until  now,  it  has  been  distinguish- 
ed for  independence,  liberality,  and  conservatism. 
These  three  important  qualities  of  all  right  action, 
but  especially  of  all  church,  or  associated  religious 
action,  have  been  made  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
mingle  and  harmonize  in  the  action  of  this  Church. 
It  has  always  acted  independently,  and  refused  to 
subject  itself  either  to  the  direct  or  indirect  control 
of  others.  It  has  always  had  the  wisdom  to  think 
for  itself,  and  to  determine  its  own  course  without 
seeking  the  guidance,  or  submitting  to  the  interfer- 
ence, or  waiting  for  the  example  of  others. 


This  Church  was  established  also  upon  principles 
of  Christian  liberality.  Its  action,  both  in  respect  to 
the  temporalities  that  pertain  to  religion,  and  in 
spiritual  matters,  has  always  been  marked  by  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  charity.  I  look  in  vain 
in  its  records  for  any  thing  to  indicate  that  a  sec- 
tarian, exclusive,  or  denunciatory  spirit  ever  influ- 
enced it  members.  It  has  never  sought  to  put 
fetters  upon  the  utterance  of  its  pulpit,  or  the  con- 
sciences of  its  members.  It  has  always  been  ready 
to  accord,  nay,  it  has  encouraged  its  ministers  in 
the  free  and  generous  action  of  their  minds  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  in  the  investigation  of  that  bound- 
less field  for  inquiry  which  the  Bible  opens  to  hu- 
man thou^t,  and  in  the  application,  of  what  they 
might  there  discover,  to  individual  character  and 
the  social  condition  of  the  community. 

But  with  this  independence  and  liberality  there 
has  always  mingled  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  con- 
servatism. Within  the  field  which  the  Bible  opens, 
it  has  always  favored  the  wise  and  diligent  pursuit 
of  truth ;  but  has  never  encouraged  rash  speculation 
or  wanton  innovation.  It  has  never  countenanced 
those,  who  were  diqx)sed  to  turn  from  the  waters  of 
Jordan  to  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  or  Greece,  or  Rome, 
or  who  contended  that  these  streams  were  from  the 
same  sources  and  of  equal  purity  and  excellence. 
Several  times  since  its  establishment,  a  speculative 
and  sceptical  spirit  has  been  abroad  in  the  world, 
attacking  the  foundations  of  our  faith ;   and  at  all 
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these  periods  this  Church  has  stood  firm  for  the 
Scriptures  as  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  great  foun- 
tain of  reUgious  knowledge,  and  been  zealous  for 
Jesus  Christ  as  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  Ufe." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  pursue  these  re- 
marks. Let  us  come  to  the  first  question  I  am  re- 
quested to  answer,  viz.  What  measure  of  faith  con- 
stitutes a  man  a  Christian,  i.  e.  gives  him  a  claim  to 
the  Christian  name  and  privileges? — It  is  evident 
that  this  question  is  limited  by  the  last  clause.  The 
inquiry  is  not  what  measure  of  faith  makes  a  man 
a  real  Christian,  a  Christian  in  deed  and  in  truth, 
gives  him  a  Christian  character.  We  all  know 
that  the  thing  which  does  that,  is  that  faith  of  the 
heart  which  is  unto  righteousness,  which  reaches  the 
conscience,  binds  the  affections  to  duty,  and  im- 
bues the  whole  inward  and  outward  life  of  the  soul 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  But  the  question  is,  what 
measure  of  faith  gives  a  right  or  a  claim  to  be  rank- 
ed among  Christian  beUevers,  to  be  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  Christian  ? 

To  define  my  own  position  and  opinions  upon 
this  point,  which  is  what  I  am  desired  to  do,  I  must 
institute  a  preliminary  inquiry.  To  determine  what 
constitutes  a  man  a  Christian,  I  must  determine 
what  Christianity  is.  And  in  reply  to  this  inquiry, 
what  is  Christianity  ?  I  should  say,  as  would  many 
others,  Christianity  is  a  rehgion  of  facts.  It  is  a 
positive  and  authoritative  revelation,  resting  upon 
facts  that  are  incontrovertibly  true.     This  is  the  one 


great,  comprehensive  definition  of  Christianity.  It  is 
not  a  theory  of  abstract  principles  logically  arranged 
and  proved.  It  is  not  an  eclectic  system  of  ethics, 
a  selection  of  the  best  parts  of  all  systems,  the  es- 
sence of  truth,  found  after  the  "  wisdom  of  all  time" 
has  been  carried  through  a  process  of  distillation  in 
the  brain  of  some  extraordinary  rehgious  genius. 
Nor  is  it  a  moral  rule  we  may  follow  simply  because 
we  think  it  good,  and  recommend  to  the  adoption  of 
others  for  the  same  reason.  Christianity  is  not  a 
recommendation,  but  a  command.  While  it  rebukes 
us  for  not  being  more  faithful  to  our  powers,  for 
"  not  judging  of  ourselves  that  which  is  right,"  it 
graciously  points  out  to  us  what  the  right  is,  and 
then  says  ^^  this  do  and  thou  shalt  Uve."  It  speaks 
with  authority ;  and  with  us  its  authority  rests  upon 
its  facts.  By  these,  and  these  chiefly,  does  it  make  its 
appeal  to  the  affections;  from  these,  and  these  chief- 
ly, does  it  derive  its  power  to  bind  the  conscience 
and  control  the  conduct.  Disprove  these  facts,  and 
Christianity  is  no  longer  entitled  to  our  serious  re- 
gard as  a  revelation.  It  loses  its  authority.  Prove 
them,  establish  them,  and  the  power  and  authority 
of  God  are  given  to  the  spiritual  truths,  the  moral 
principles  and  influences,  which  in  the  Gospels  are 
inseparably  associated  with  these  facts,  and  often 
flow  as  necessary  consequences  from  them. 

The  argument,  which  has  been  so  ofi:en  and  so 
ably  conducted,  elaborate  in  its  details,  yet  in  my 
judgment,  perfectly  clear  and  conclusive  in  its  re- 
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suit,  by  wUefa  it  is  proved  tkit  tbese  fiieta  we  tx>  bei 
celled  upp%  that  Christiamty,  thi^  the  New*  Tc^tar 
meat  k  histocicaUy  true,  this  argjameM  I  do»  net  ceo^ 
sider  mysdf  ealled  upon;  in  the  present  iostaaee  to^ 
set  foniu  k  is  not  necessary,  in  answering  the  qaos^ 
tion  proposed,  to  go^into  it.  Nevertheless  afi^it  hm 
beeome  quite  common  of  late  yeairsy  for  some  to  sttjr 
^^  they  have  not  much  respect  for  Ustorical  Christh 
ianity^  nor  mueh  failh  m  it,"  or  to  use  language,  im^ 
plying  this,  and  implying  alsO'  s(»nething  liloe  a^ 
sneer,  as  tfaougli  they,  who  have  this,  respect  and  tluai 
fcuith,  miiflt  be-  persons  of  feeble  minds^  alltogeth^r  un^ 
acquainted  with  spiritual  Christianity^,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  main  obj^oti0n) 
urged  agednst  historical  Christianity,  and  say  a.  wordi 
about  the  close,  and  inseparable  connejoon  esstang 
betweea  historical;  and  spiritual  Christianily,  m  illus^ 
trali0n  o£  the  &ct,.  that  int  proving  tlie  tmthi  of  the^ 
former^,  that  is^,  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament^,  the; 
ultimate  appeals  is  made  to  tbe^  same,  principles)  of 
Qur  nooral  nature,  that  ace  addressed  in^  asserting;  the^ 
truth  of  the  moral  teachings  of  the  N«rw*  Testament^, 
the  spidtual  realities. of  religion. 

The  objection  to  placing;  Christi^ty  upoi^  ilnh 
historical  foundation,^  ov  the  objection?  to>  histoid^^ 
Christianity,  as  it  is:  termed,  is :  tliat  it  rests  upea  the^ 
critical  argument  in  support  of  the  genuinenesa  and^ 
authenticity  of  the  several  portions  of  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament record;  This  argument;,  it  is>  contended^ ^is^ 
sa  recondite,  req^iring.  a  knowledge  so  wide  iaito^ 
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nmge,  30  yarkms  in  its  elements,  so  li^^dly  exact  in 
itB  induGtions,  ibai  few  ha^e  leisure  and  abilky  to 
oondiiot  k  for  themselves,  and  a  majoritj  evesi  of 
the  .«hica(ted  and  intelligent  canncrt:  be  dmade  fiiUf 
to  nnderstBfid  and  apftreciate  iL  Admitting  this  t^-^ 
jeotion  to  be  well  founded,  what  <k>es  it  amount  to  ? 
yfitoit  does  it  prove?  Simply  this,  diat  Christianity 
is  on  die  same  platform,  in  the  same  circle  with  all 
o&er  knowledge.  It  is  an  objection  that  may  bo 
urged  with  equal  force  against  all  that  most  <if  us 
know,  against  our  knowledge  even  of  many  of  tiiose 
ftots  and  princ^)le6  of  abstract  or  physical  science, 
upon  which  we  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
by  which  thousands  of  us  daily  guide  our  businesB 
and  conduct.  A  knowledge  of  liiese  facts  is  often 
as  essential  to  our  temporal  comfort  and  preserma-^ 
tion,  as  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  to  our  moral 
and  i^iritoal  welMi^g,  yet  the  proofs  of  these  facts, 
especially  if  we  would  attain  to  unquestionable  cer^ 
tainty  in  rei^iect  to  them,  are  recondite,  requiring 
diose  who  would  completely  master  them  in  every 
separate  step  and  in  all  their  ramifications,  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  pursuit  and  give  to  it  the  powers  of 
a  severely  disciplined  mind. 

Bisi  it  does  not  follow  that  this  knowledge  is  of  no 
vtthie  because  its  proofs  are  recondite ;  or,  in  respect 
to  Christianity,  that  such  a  summary  of  these  proofs, 
such  a  general  view  of  the  argument  cannot  be 
presented,  as  shall  make  it  fully  inteUigible  to  the 
ufieduoated,  so  that  no  person  shall  feel  any  diffi* 
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culty  in  yielding  his  absolute  assent  to  it.  Yon 
cannot,  at  least  you  do  not  go  into  a  strict  and 
rigid  analysis  of  the  entire  mass  of  matter  that 
enters  into  the  historical  argument,  into  a  thorough 
personal  investigation  and  mastery  of  every  partic- 
ular step,  every  minute  circumstance,  by  which  it 
is  at  last  placed  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Gospel,  the  New  Testament  record  is  history, 
true  history.  Yet  the  essential  points  in  this  inves- 
tigation you  can  easily  comprehend.  You  can  see 
the  chain  of  the  argument,  and  see  that  it  is  a  strong 
chain,  though  you  cannot,  or  do  not  go  into  a  mi- 
nute consideration  of  every  thing  that  forms  and 
proves  the  strength  of  each  separate  link.  One 
could  go  into  a  Sunday  school,  and  make  the  histor- 
ical argument  inteUigible  and  conclusive  to  the  as- 
sembled children.  But  they  would  receive  it  on 
authority,  it  is  said,  and  that  is  bad.  But  is  this 
bad?  I  have  received  portions  of  it  on  author- 
ity ;  so  have  you  and  I  received  many  things  on 
authority,  that  are  none  the  less  certain,  none  the 
less  worthy  of  being  believed,  and  none  the  less  val- 
uable and  important  to  us,  because  so  received. 
One  would  think,  from  looking  into  the  writings  of 
some  people,  that  believing  on  authority  was  a  ter- 
rible thing,  an  unpardonable  sin,  a  mental  weakness 
and  a  moral  wrong  always  to  be  avoided.  But  it 
cannot  always  be  avoided.  Authority  enters  more 
or  less  into  all  our  knowledge  and  belief.  And 
what  is  believing  on  authority  ?  Why  in  most  cases. 
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it  is  simply  another  mode  of  sapng,  that  you  assent 
to  the  results  of  the  collected  wisdom  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  whole  world.  I  beUeve  on  authority  that 
there  is  such  a  place  as  the  Sroidwich  Islands, — 
that  is,  I  have  seen  some  persons  who  say  they  have 
been  there,  I  know  that  others  send  their  ships  and 
goods  there,  and  receive  returns ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  this  world,  where  so  many  are  running  to  and 
fro,  surveying,  inspecting  and  spying  out  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  earth,  if  there  were  no  such  place, 
some  voyager  or  traveller  would,  long  ere  this,  have 
found  it  out  and  successfuUy  proved  it.  So  one  be- 
lieves on  authority  in  the  historical  truth  of  Christ- 
ianity, the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament  records, — ^that  is,  he  knows  that  some  per- 
sons, who  have  most  thoroughly  and  laboriously  in- 
vestigated the  whole  subject,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  genuine  and  authentic ;  and  in 
this  world  of  inquisitiveness  and  investigation,  where 
thousands  of  minds  are  at  work,  eager  upon  all  sub- 
jects, but  especially  upon  reUgious  subjects,  to  fol- 
low to  their  source  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  truth, 
he  feels  satisfied  that  if  it  could  be  proved,  or  even 
rendered  probable,  that  these  records  are  not  true, 
not  worthy  of  reception  and  credit,  it  would  have 
been  done,  successfiilly  and  triumphantly  done. 
He  knows  from  all  that  he  sees  and  hears  around 
him  that  this  has  not  been  done;  he  knows  that 
every  attack  upon  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  these  records  has  failed  of  any  extensive  or  per- 
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maaent  sueceaB,  that  the  moet  uiteltigeat  and  Aewn^ 
ed  miiidsi  after  fully  w^^ghtng  tfaeee  aAtad^f^^  hiftv^ 
atill  dung  to  thek  Christiaxi  JButh,  1^  Uie  Goapd 
has  came  out  brighter  and  cleaiyer  from  e¥^  ehiir^e 
brought  agaifist  it.  His  ^^  b^ef  om  iMiifmtffj^^  ihm^ 
fore,  18  mereljr  an  asseirt  to  tibe  remit  of  the  coUei^^ 
ed  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  Christian  «rorld» 

But  tiiere  is  a  further  answw  to  this  point.  Aii<- 
thority,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used^  has 
little  to  do  wkh  our  Christian  faith.  Your  eoomrietiott 
that  Christianity  is  4iue  does  not  rest  simpty  upon 
the  opinion  or  authority  of  those,  who  have  moat  la* 
boriously  inv«8tigated  Christian  evidenoes.  Tins  ao* 
thority  confirms  and  supports  your  fiudiu  You  re* 
joice  to  know  that  ithe  fullest  xnv^irtigadon  leads  to  a 
satisfactory  result;  but  your  <conyiction  spring  Kptimr 
ly  firom  your  own  moral  peieeptiofi  of  die  true  and 
the  genuine  in  the  evangetteal  lecord.  Even  with 
critics,  it  is  not  ^  the  logie  of  criticisB^'^  hot  rather 
<^  the  logic  of  the  moral  sense"  that  ^stablislMs  AUkk 
in  Christianity.  You  believe,  not  on  asithorityt  not 
on  the  testimony  or  reasonings  of  others  in  behalf  0f 
the  New  Testament,  but  because  your  moral  sense,-*^ 
that  feeling,  not  the  growth  of  refin^nent  and  eulti^ 
ration  merely,  but  dweUing  in  ierery  breast,  which 
with  instifictiye  precision  determines  what  is  true  to 
huttan  nature,  harmonious,  and  in  aH  points  eonsift-*^ 
ent  with  itself^*— this  feeling,  when  applied  as  a  test 
or  touchstone  to  die  New  Testament  reoonds,  brings 
hi»ae  to  the  mind  a  conrietion,  etronger  thas  Ihat 
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piodbwd  bf  any  crkicai  argument,  that  those  fcg^ 
01^  ate  tMe,  that  tiie  ErangeUste  narrate  real 
enrentSy  the  actions  and  cliflcoiirses  of  a  real  person^ 
IfaLBf  nia3r  not  be  able  to  compare  diese  reeordi^ 
witk  tbose,  tilat  exUbifc  the  litea  and  Ktiona  of  the 
hsreee  and  aagm  o£  antiqnity ;  but  those  capable  of 
"ftlt^M^g  tins  oonipaariaoii,  wiU  acknowledge  that  all 
luatarf  doee  net  present  any  one  character  in  colore 
eC  reality  so*  firerii  and  coB^incing  ar  those^  in  lAmh 
JesMs  Cluost  ia  portvayed  ifei  the  Gospel  narratiTes ; 
aad  theeov  who  cammait  nud^e  thk  con^pan9dIi,  feel^ 
aaiwtt  aAnt  because  they  feel,  that  Ae  chnracter 
e£  Christy  tiie  moee  bia  fantory  is  stndiedf  becomee 
tMWr  and  more  a  leafity  to  their  minds.,  attachiBg  t^ 
ilbetf  fiMrii  reference  and)  iacrteased  &itk 

fai  flMppeaC  o£  this)  posttioB,  I  might  go»  into*  an  ^Ln^ 
wbpOB  of  thff  Cfoqwl  histoty,  and  of  the  mniai4abld 
JMiiHWig  iai  die  character  aad^  condun*  ef  oar  Sar- 
iqbisv  te  sikoir  that  it  is  thes  pemeptkm  of  the  graji^ 
deiiry  ths  cdbratiDit)  aad  hannony  oS  this  character,'  a) 
bannasiy  altogether  laimitai!^,^  that  pntsi  beyc»id> 
daub*  tba  hntond  reaUty  of  dw  Nie«F  TeBtHmenIi,.  asvA 
cifnaea  with  it  the  ctoBvicticm  of  die^  troth  and  divine: 
OBi^iti  of  Chrietiaflilifu  Btaft  diifr  anafysis  is*  not  nev 
oasaagy;.  Thnra  is  anodteir  point  that  claims'  aCtdm- 
tiont  leinsr  There)  ase;  these- whxytnili  acknoM^ledge$ 
eMcy  duagr  I  luis^e  advanced  thuar  far;*  will;  admit'  all) 
tbaft  cam  be^  said!  upon  the  exceltencd  of  Chriat^i^ 
chMaetet  and  teaduaga;*  will  admit  die'  tnith  andl 
ilmiily  dfidieaa^lait  will  admit  nodiingrnuir^    The^ 
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cannot,  they  say,  and  do  not  receive  the  supernat^ 
ural  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  But  can  they 
go  thus  far  and  no  farther?  Just  at  this  point  is 
there  any  ground  to  stand  upon  ?  any  ground  for  an 
intelUgent  and  consistent  Christian  faith  ?  I  main- 
tain the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  whoever  attempts 
to  stop  at  this  point,  though  he  may  at  first  think  he 
is  upon  strong  ground,  will  soon  find  himself  upon 
quicksands,  from  which  he  must  either  recede,  or 
pass  on  into  infidelity  and  undisguised  natural  relig- 
ion. He  cannot  stand  where  he  is.  The  history  and 
progress  of  reUgious  opinions  in  individuals  and  com- 
munities, I  apprehend,  satisfactorily  prove  this.  You 
cannot  separate  the  natural  from  the  supernatural 
portions  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  preserve  the  cred- 
ibility of  either.  They  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Let  any  one  attempt  it,  and  the  experiment,  unless 
his  mind  be  singularly  constituted,  will  convince  him 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  Let  him  detach  the  miracu- 
lous portions  of  the  narrative,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  remaining  mutilated  portions  cannot  be  so  put 
together,  as  to  retain  anything  of  that  air  of  reality 
and  historic  verisimiUtude,  which  now  attaches  to 
the  whole.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  John's  Gos- 
pel has  been  frequently  adduced  as  an  illustration 
in  point.  This  chapter  narrates  the  sickness,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Well  has  it  been  said, 
that  "a  briUiant  vividness,  as  when  a  sun-beam 
breaks  from  between  clouds,  illumes  this  unmatch- 
ed narrative,  and  rests,"  it  seems  to  me,  with  equal 
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brilliancy,  "  upon  the  stupendous  miracle  and  upon 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  scene  of  domestic  sor- 
row,"* 

Read  this  chapter.  Follow  our  Saviour  from  the 
time  it  was  announced  to  him,  "  Lord ;  he  whom 
thou  lovest  is  sick,"  to  the  moment  when,  with  a 
voice  of  mingled  tenderness  and  majesty,  he  sum- 
moned the  dead  to  come  forth  and  was  obeyed ;  and 
then  say,  if  you  can,  where  is  the  break  in  the  story, 
the  point  of  transition  from  truth  to  falsehood,  from 
history  to  fiction.  How  far  will  you  go  along  with 
the  writer  and  receive  his  narrative?  Where  wiU 
you  stop  and  refuse  your  assent?  At  what  point 
does  the  scene  lose  its  air  of  reaUty,  and  the  gest- 
ures, language,  actions  of  the  persons  become  un- 
natural, inconsistent  with  what  precedes  or  follows  ? 
Submit  the  chapter  to  the  severest  ordeal  of  criti- 
cism to  discover,  if  you  can,  any  of  that  abruptness, 
harshness,  or  want  of  harmony,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  appear,  were  the  narrative  a  mixture  of  fact 
and  fable.  You  look  in  vain.  You  cannot  deter- 
mine this  point  of  transition,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  de- 
cide where  your  faith  shall  stop.  Without  doing 
violence  to  all  the  principles  of  sound  criticism  and 
interpretation,  you  cannot  separate  the  natural  from 
the  supernatural  in  this  narrative,  and  so  present  the 
former  that  it  shall  retain  any  air  of  reality,  any  sem- 
blance of  truth.     They  stand  or  fall  together.     You 

•The  first  of  "Taylor's  Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianitj,"  where  this 
whole  subject  is  ably  and  eloquently  discussed. 
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muat  get  nsid^  the  whole  ^af rative  93  a  ^ptioo,  or 
revive  the  whole  a3  a  record  of  facts, 

What  cannot  be  done  with  this  chapter,  capnot 
be  done  with  the  whole  history.  The  attempt  to 
prove  the  ordinary  eventa  of  the  New  TestaI^^ot 
record  true,  to  be  received  and  accredited  aa  factSi 
while  the  extraordinary  are  fables  and  incredible,  id 
desperate.  The  logic  of  historic  wdjcritic^  ^vir 
dence,  and  the  logic  of  the  moral  seqse  a^k^  opr 
pose  it.  For  it  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be  disputed 
or  denied,  that  all  those  inimitable  characteristicai 
of  nature  and  reaUty,  which  to  our  moral  percep-r 
tions  become  such  irresistible  evidences  of  truth  and 
reahty,  do  not  attach  simply  to  the  common  in- 
cidents of  the  history.  They  are  not  found  only 
when  our  Saviour  is  exhibited  walking  in  the  path 
of  conmion  life,  mingling  in  the  customary  social 
intercourse  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
the  most  pecuUar,  striking  and  convincing  of  these 
characteristics  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
supernatural  portions,  and  are  to  be  found  only  in 
those  scenes,  in  which  Jesus  is  exhibited  walking  in 
the  high  and  soUtary  path  of  divine  power  and  per- 
forming miraculous  acts  of  beneficence ;  so  that  if 
we  give  up  these,  if  we  separate  and  set  them  aside 
from  the  others  as  incredible,  the  whole  appeal, 
which  the  Gospel  makes  to  our  moral  perception  of 
the  true  and  the  beautiful,  of  what  is  harmonious 
and  consistent  with  itself,  is  destroyed. 

This  leads  us  back  to  the  definition,  I  hl^ve  already 
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giren,  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  facts,  a  posi- 
tive and  anthoritative  revelation,  testing  npon  in- 
eontrovertible  facts.  If  this  be  the  great  compre- 
hensive definition  of  Christianity,  the  miswer  to  thti 
question  proposed  is  easy  and  direct;  Whoever  as- 
sents to  this  proposition,  and  receives  the  Gospel  as 
historicaUy  true ;  whoever,  with  the  Apostle  in  the 
text,  acknowledges  Jesus  to  be  "  the  Christ,"  an  au- 
thoritative "  teacher  come  from  God,"  his  master  in 
religious  truth  and  moral  duty,  in  the  deep  things  of 
the  spirit  and  in  the  conduct  of  every  day,  and  goes 
with  reverence  to  the  record  of  his  hfe  and  teach- 
ings, as  to  the  fountain  that  can  alone  supply  the 
Spiritual  wants  of  the  soul,  whoever  does  this  has  a 
right  to  the  Christian  name,  a  claim  to  have  that 
name  conceded  to  him  by  others,  though  his  creed, 
his  interpretation  of  these  records,  and  the  doctrines 
he  deduces  from  them  differ  widely  from  theirs. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  the  broad  and  distinctive  foun- 
dation of  Christian  faith.  All  who  stand  upon  this 
foundation  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  as  Christians. 
Let  their  deed  be  what  it  may,  if  they  go  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  to  the  New  Testament  as  a  rec- 
ord of  facts,  for  authority  and  proof  to  establish  and 
siuAain  that  creed,  I  call  them  Christians,  embraced 
among  the  disciples  of  Christ.  More  than  this  I  am 
nM  disposed  to  demand,  less  than  this  I  dare  not  con- 
tede  as  sufficient.  If  a  man  merely  bow  to  Christ 
ass  an  extraordinary  religious  genius,  whose  char- 
Mter^  though  distinguished  for  its  moral  eleTation 
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and  purity,  was  yet  marked,  he  thinks,  by  some  in- 
consistencies and  imperfections,  which,  however,  he 
is  willing  to  overlook  as,  "  considering  the  youth  of 
the  man,  very  venial  errors,"  if  he  does  not  regard 
him  as  invested  with  any  direct  divine  authority,  as 
no  more  inspired  than  we  all  may  be,  "  if  we  will 
pay  the  price,"  if  he  place  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures  upon  the  same  platform  with  Plato  and 
Socrates  and  their  writings,  and  receives  and  ap- 
proves his  instruction  simply  because  he  tliinks  them 
pure  and  good,  the  best  he  finds,  if  this  is  the  extent 
of  his  faith  and  acknowledgments,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  such  latitude  to  the  appellation  of  Christian, 
so  to  destroy  all  meaning  and  force  in  it,  as  to  apply 
it  to  him.  Christianity  is  either  a  direct  divine  reve- 
lation, or  it  is  not.  It  is  historically  true,  or  histori- 
cally false.  If  it  be  a  divine  revelation,  historically 
true,  it  must  be  admitted  to  demand  a  more  respect- 
ful acknowledgment,  than  simply  that  its  system  of 
ethics  is  pure  and  its  author  an  extraordinary  reli- 
gious genius;  and  if  a  man  deem  it  historically  false, 
and  no  more  directly  a  revelation  than  the  teachings 
of  all  eminently  gifted  minds  are  a  revelation,  there 
seems  to  me  neither  reason  nor  propriety  in  his  claim- 
ing to  be,  or  wishing  to  be  called  a  Christian  beUever. 
This  then  is  my  position.  I  object  not  to  man's 
lofty  speculations  and  earnest  inquiries  after  truth. 
I  am  satisfied  also  that  Christianity  is  congenial 
with  all  the  higher  and  holier  workings  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  that  between  it,  rightly  understood  and 
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interpreted,  and  all  the  exercises  and  speculations  of 
a  sound  reason,  there  is  and  can  be  no  manner  of 
incompatibility.  Still  I  contend  that  the  Gospel  is 
ever  to  be  studied  as  a  message,  a  direct  and 
special  communication  from  God ;  and  whoever 
will  not  concede  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament an  authority  different  from  and  infinitely 
above  and  beyond  what  he  concedes  to  any  other 
book  or  teacher,  whoever  does  not  receive  Christ- 
ianity as  something  revealed  by  the  express  intention 
and  special  inspiration  of  the  Deity,  he  seems  to  me 
to  be  wanting  in  the  very  foundation  of  Christian 
faith.  If  we  give  up  this  idea  of  authority,  special 
inspiration,  supernatural  interposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Deity  in  the  Gospel  message,  we  give  up  all 
that  makes  Christianity  a  revelation,  all  that  gives  to 
it  any  value  and  efficacy.  I  can  find  very  good  mo- 
rality, very  sound  and  wise  precepts  and  principles 
of  Uving,  in  the  writings  of  ancient  and  modern  phi- 
losophers. I  can  gather  some  idea  of  God,  some 
guiding  and  comforting  conceptions  of  the  Deity 
from  his  works.  I  find  an  intimation  of  immortal- 
ity and  future  accountability  in  the  soul,  in  the  gran- 
deur and  ever  growing  developement  of  its  faculties, 
in  the  authority  of  its  conscience,  in  the  yearnings 
of  its  affections  and  aspirations,  and  I  find  this  inti- 
mation supported  by  the  unequal  allotments,  the  un- 
certain retributions,  the  evidently  imperfect,  discipU- 
nary,  preparatory  character  of  the  present  life.  But 
what  I  want,  what  we  all  want,  is  assurance,  con- 
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^^imation^  authority,  6n  these  {Joints  of  such  deep 
Aioment  to  Us.  I  do  not  look  for  new  truths  ini 
Christianity, — ^that  is,  fot  things  absolutely  unheard 
bfj  unconceived  of  before ;  widely  different  from,  or 
directly  opposed  td  that  great  revelation,  inkiistihctly 
uttered  by  nature  in  her  glorious  workS^  fend  by  the 
httman  heart  in  its  dictates  and  aspiraticdis.  What  I 
look  for  is  a  re-utterance,  a  confirmation  of  this  rev- 
elation, an  assurance,  on  direct  divine  authority,  of 
**  those  truths  about  which  human  reason  in  its  high- 
^t  and  purest  action  can  only  argue,  and  in  relation 
to  which,  in  its  most  satisfactory  efforts  it  can  only 
attain  to  a  conjecture,  not  a  demonstration,  awaken 
a  hope  not  establish  a  faith."  This  is  what  I  look 
for  in  Christianity ;  and  if  I  find  not  this,  I  find  noth- 
ing of  any  great  satisfaction  to  me.  If  when  Christ 
says,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  Ufe,  whosoever 
liveth  and  beUeveth  in  me  shall  never  die,"  he  is  to  be 
considered  as  simply  uttering  the  convictions  of  his 
otvn  mind  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  re- 
sult, and  simply^  the  result  of  his  own  meditations 
and  thoughts,  his  words  are  nothing  to  me.  Unless 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  speaking  with  feuthority^ 
as  one  specially  endowed  and  sent  of  God  to  make 
this  declaration,  to  re-utter  and  confirm  this  great 
hope  of  the  soul,  his  words  are  no  more,  they  are 
irot  so  much  to  me,  as  Plato^s  ingenious  argument 
upon  the  same  subject.  If  a  man  set  aside  from 
Christianity  this  idea  of  authority  and  special  inter- 
position, if,  as  I  have  said,  he  regard  the  teachings  and 
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in  which  the  teachings  of  all  eminently  great  and  gif^-r 
ed  minds  are  a  reyelaUon?  I  see  not  how  be  can  plaifi^t 
OF  be  admitted  to  be  a  Christian,  no  matter  how  strong 
may  be  his  faith  in  the  substance,  the  main  truths 
which  Christ  taught  There  are  many  professed  De-: 
ists,  many  Mahommedans,  and  some  Pagans  who  havQ 
equally  strong  faith  in  them«  Christian  faith  and  thf) 
assumption  of  the  Christian  name,  imply  a  beUef| 
founded  upon  the  historical  truth  of  the  New  Testf^-r 
meat  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, — ^that  is,  the  sent,  the 
anointed,  the  expressly  commissioned  and  appointed 
of  God,  in  a  pecuUar  and  authoritative  sense,  hici 
messenger. 

The  position  and  argument,  which  I  have  thus 
attempted  to  offer,  may  be  made  more  plain  by  a 
simple  illustration.  We  have  in  this  country  a  con- 
stitution, by  which  we  are  united  and  made  a  federal 
nation.  There  are  different  modes  of  interpreting 
this  constitution,  and  different  parties  formed  aq-^ 
cording  as  men  interpret  its  powers  and  purposes^-^ 
still  all  who  acknowledge  its  authority,  go  to  it  aji 
the  fountain  of  their  rights,  duties  and  privileges, 
and  aim  to  ponform  to  it,  are  recognized  as  Ameri^ 
can  citizens,  and  have  a  right  to  the  qame  and  priv-? 
ileges  of  American  citizenship^  But  if  it  man  refus§ 
to  acknowledge  its  authority,  if  he  doubts  about 
the  history  of  its  formation  and  adoption,  and  thinkg 
a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  added  since,  that  some 
of  its  provisions  are  weak  cmd  ridiculous,  aiid  not 
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to  be  heeded,  if  he  declares  that  he  will  not  heed 
it,  that  he  will  be  guided  by  his  own  notions  of 
what  it  is  civilly  right  and  lawful  for  him  to  do,  in- 
dependently of  the  provisions  of  this  constitution — 
why  then  he  has  no  right  or  claim,  strictly  speaking, 
to  the  name  of  an  American  citizen,  because  he 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  which  is  the  charter 
and  foundation  of  this  name.  He  may  be  a  very 
good  man  and  a  great  friend  of  liberty.  Living 
in  a  community  protected  and  upheld  by  this  con- 
stitution, he  would  indirectly  share  in  its  protection 
and  benefits ;  but  he  could  not  hold  office  under  it, 
and  to  act  consistently  with  his  declaration,  ought  not 
to  vote  under  it,  or  claim  any  civil  right,  privilege, 
or  security  by  virtue  of  it.  So  as  Christians  we  have 
a  constitution,  as  it  were,  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  are  different  modes  of  interpreting  this  book, 
and  different  sects  and  denominations  formed,  ac- 
cording as  men  interpret  it  and  deduce  their  doc- 
trines from  it.  Whoever  acknowledges  this  book  as 
authority,  goes  to  it  as  the  fountain  of  truth,  for 
guidance,  comfort  and  hope,  he  has  a  right  to  the 
name  and  privileges  of  a  Christian.  But  if  he  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  this  constitu- 
tion, this  book,  if  he  doubts  or  denies  its  authenti- 
city and  genuineness,  and  thinks  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
spurious,  absurd  fables,  and  says  he  has  a  higher 
and  more  authoritative  revelation  in  his  own  soul, 
by  which  he  will  be  guided  without  regard  to  the 
New  Testament  why  then  he  ceases  to  be  a  Christ- 
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ian,  to  have  any  claim  to  the  Christian  name,  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  which  is  the 
charter  and  foundation  of  that  name.  He  may  be 
a  good  man,  a  reUgious  man,  a  friend  to  piety  and 
virtue.  Living  in  a  Christian  community  he  would 
breathe  morally  a  Christian  atmosphere,  and  share  in 
the  influences  and  blessings  of  the  Christian  reUgion, 
but  he  has  no  more  claim,  I  conceive,  to  call  him- 
self Christian,  than  one  would  have  to  call  himself  a 
Mahommedan,  because  he  acknowledged  Mahomet 
to  be  a  "  profound  reUgious  genius,"  and  admitted 
that  there  is  much  truth  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal 
of  folly  and  error  in  the  Koran. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  bigotted,  unchar- 
itable, exclusive?  Does  it  not  conflict  with  those 
principles  of  Christian  liberty,  for  which  we  have 
been  strenuous  advocates  ?  It  may  be  said,  "  Trin- 
itarians deny  us  the  Christian  name  and  withhold 
from  us  fellowship  and  sympathy,  because  we  do  not 
beUeve  the  Trinity  and  some  other  doctrines,  which 
they  deem  essential  parts  of  the  Gospel.  We  think  this 
uncharitable  and  exclusive,  and  have  often  condemn- 
ed it  in  good  set  terms  as  ilUberat.  Do  we  not  act 
upon  the  same  principles  of  infaUibiUty,  and  make 
ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge  of  exclusive- 
ness  and  a  want  of  charity,  if  we  refuse  the  Christian 
name  to  those  who  deny  something  that  we  deem 
essential,  viz : — the  miracles,  yet  declare  their  faith 
in  the  substance  of  Christ's  teachings,  and  receive 
his  instructions  as  the  guide  of  their  lives  ?  " 
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This  is  file  point,  I  have  reason  to  know,*  it  wad 
intended  I  ^ould  meet  and  discuss  under  the  second 
question  proposed  to  me,  viz :  The  principles  of 
Christian  Uberty,  what  are  they  ?  how  to  be  appBed? 
As  I  am  not  disposed  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  bigotry  or  intolerance,  I  trust  it  will  appear,  from 
the  remarks  I  am  now  to  offer  in  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, that  diere  is  nothing  of  exclusiveness  in  the 
position  assumed,  except  so  far  as  Christianity  itself 
is  exclusive.  It  was  a  charge  early  brought  against 
Christianity,  that  it  was  exclusive  and  intolerant,  and 
in  this  respect  less  worthy  of  our  regard,  than  the 
Paganism  it  displaced  from  the  Roman  world,  which 
readily  admitted  the  introduction  of  new  gods  into 
its  temples,  and  with  these  new  objects,  new  forms 
and  modes  of  worship.  But  if  Christianity  be  what 
it  claims  to  be,  if  it  be  true,  if  it  be  a  direct  divine 
revelation,  it  must  be  exclusive.  It  cannot  walk 
hand  in  hand,  side  by  side  with  other  religions.  It 
must  and  does,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
pronounce  other  religions  either  false  or  defective, 
and  refrise  to  recognize  as  its  disciples  and  receive 
to  its  fellowi^ip  those,  who  do  not  acknowledge  its 
claims  as  a  direct  revelation  in  tlie  way  and  to  tiiig 
extent  itself  sets  forth  those  claims.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  withhoMing  the  Christ- 
ian name  from  one  who,  denies  the  supernatural 


*The  second  sermon  commences  with  the  previous  pa^i;agraph^  During 
the  week,  that  intervened  between  the  delivery  of  the  sermons,  I  received 
a  note,  in  which  this  point  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  words  quoted  above. 
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character  of  the  Christian  rerelation,  and  withhold- 
ing it  from  one,  who  admitting  that  character,  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  record,  dif- 
fers from  us  in  interpreting  it. 

It  will  be  perceived,  though  perhaps  it  was  not 
observed^  and  was  not  intended  by  my  correspondent^ 
that  his  question  is  limited  somewhat  by  the  use  of 
the  term  Christian.  The  question  is  not  what  are  thq 
principles  of  religious  Uberty  and  how  are  they  to  be 
appUed,  but  what  are  the  principles  of  Christian  hb- 
erty  and  how  are  they  to  be  applied  ?  and  the  one  is 
somewhat  narrower  and  more  limited  than  the  other. 
The  former  question  involves  the  consideration  of 
man's  relations  to  the  community^  or  the  laws  and 
enactments  respecting  reUgious  faith  and  worship 
civil  government  may  impose.  The  other,  though 
under  some  circumstances  it  may  embrace  these 
topics,  involves  rather  the  consideration  of  man's 
relations  to  the  Christian  church,  and  the  require- 
ments this  body  may  make  of  the  individual.  The 
first  and  more  general  question  has,  in  this  country, 
been  long  since  settled  upon  the  broadest  grounds. 
With  us  church  and  state  have  been  completely  sev- 
ered, and  the  utmost  liberty,  compatible  with  pub- 
lic safety,  allowed  to  the  individual  to  adopt  and  en- 
joy what  religious  faith  he  chooses.  We  do  not^ 
indeed,  sanction,  encourage  and  protect  irreligion, 
or  no  rehgion.  If  a  man  laugh  at  all  religion  as  a 
farce,  at  the  Great  Object  of  it  as  nought,  a  thing 
of  the  imagination, — if  the  sum  total  of  his  creed  be 
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a  negation,  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  in- 
teUigent  and  controUing  First  Cause,  if  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  Ufe  be  to  corrupt  by  precept  and  example 
the  principles  of  others,  and  undermine  their  faith  in 
this  great  truth,  that  Ues  at  the  foundation  of  the 
peace  and  stabiUty  of  society, — why  then,  in  this  Com- 
monwealth at  least,  we  regard  him  as  a  pubUc  nui- 
sance, an  evil  doer,  and  treat  him  accordingly.  But 
any  thing  short  of  this,  any  and  every  kind  of  reUgion 
is  unmolested  by  the  civil  government.  Christianity 
is,  indeed,  more  or  less  recognised  as  true  in  the 
official  acts  of  our  magistrates  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  legislatures,  and  its  influences  pervade 
somewhat  our  laws.  But  this  is  all.  If  a  man  were 
to  profess  himself  a  Hindoo,  or  a  follower  of  Mahom- 
et, the  government  would  take  no  cognizance  of 
the  fact.  There  is  no  law  to  interfere  with  his  faith, 
or  prevent  his  worshipping  according  to  its  dictates. 
His  faith  would  not  legally  deprive  him  of  any  civil 
privileges,  nor  be,  through  any  legal  or  constitution- 
al provision,  a  bar  to  his  eUgibiUty  to  office.  So  far 
then  as  respects  that  external  Uberty,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  that  entire  independence  and  severance 
of  religion  from  government,  which  Christianity,  or 
the  individual  may  demand,  it  is  here  estabUshed  in 
the  broadest,  most  unqualified  manner.  While  the 
government  is  permitted  to  call  to  its  aid  the  influ- 
ences and  spirit  of  reUgion,  it  is  not  permitted  to  de- 
fine and  dictate  the  articles  its  citizens  shall  beUeve, 
or  the  errors  they  shall  shun.     This  is  well,  and  so 
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far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  is  doubtless  to  be 
approved.  Whatever  advantage  other  reUgions  may 
have  derived  from  direct  conjunction  v^ith  the  state, 
Christianity  certainly  has  never  been  benefitted  by  an 
intimate  connexion  v^ith  or  dependence  upon  the  civil 
power.  A  divine,  authoritative  revelation,  as  it  is, 
addressed  to  the  intellect,  the  inner  heart  and  con- 
science of  every  individual,  the  interference  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  needed  to  give  it  efficacy  or  power. 
Would  it  tell  men  what  to  beUeve  ?  Christ  has  done 
this  in  his  discourses.  Would  it  tell  them  what  to 
practice  ?  Christ  has  done  this  in  his  precepts. 
Would  it  tell  them  how  to  worship?  More  than 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  Christ  laid  down  a  rule,  "  ye 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  and 
it  does  not  become  his  disciples  to  learn  or  adopt 
another.  Jesus  Christ  was  not  unqualified  for  his 
work,  or  faithless  in  his  duty ;  nor  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  soul.  All  that 
the  soul  needs  of  truth  and  guidance  in  rehgion,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  or  obeyed,  every 
man  will  find  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  does  not 
require  an  act  of  legislation  to  make  it  more  clear, 
or  give  it  more  authority.  As  no  one  can  here 
complain  of  any  reUgious  oppression  in  the  govern- 
ment, of  any  civil  enactments  or  disabihties  interfer- 
ing with  his  faith  and  worship,  there  is  no  need  of 
discussing  the  general  principles  of  religious  liberty. 
They  are  well  understood  and  established. 

Let  us  come  then  to  the  subject  as  it  is  narrowed 
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down  by  the  question,  and  subsequent  explanation  of 
the  proposer.  What  are  the  principles  of  Christian 
liberty  ?  Is  it  a  violation  of  these  principles  to  refuse 
the  Christian  name  to  one,  who  denies  the  main  facts 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  supernatural  character 
of  Christianity,  but  receives  the  substance  of  what 
Christ  taught  as  true,  and  endeavors  to  Uve  by  it  ? 
This  question  involves  another.  Is  there,  or  is  there 
not,  any  line  of  demarcation  between  Christian  be- 
lievers and  those  who  are  not  Christian  beUevers  ? 
Of  course  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  latter 
question.  There  is  somewhere  some  such  line  of 
demarcation.  All  the  world  are  not  Christian  be- 
lievers, for  multitudes  in  the  world  have  never  heard 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  There  is,  there  must  be, 
somewhere  a  line,  a  principle  separating  those  who 
are,  and  those  who  are  not.  Christian  believers. 
Those  who  are  on  one[side  of  this  Une  have  a  claim  to 
the  Christian  name ;  those  who  are  on  the  other  have 
not  a  claim  to  it.  This  point  being  settled^  I  ask 
any  one  to  draw  and  define  this  Une,  to  say  where  it 
cuts.  What  is  it  that  separates  those  who  are  from 
those  who  are  not  Christian  believers?  Is  it  an- 
swered, <'  the  substance  of  faith  is  faith, — ^whoever 
therefore  beUeves  the  substance  of  what  Christ 
taught  to  be  true,  receives  and  obeys  it  because  he 
beUeves  it  to  be  true,  whoever  cultivates  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  looks  with  reverence  and  admiration 
to  his  character  as  the  Uving  illustration  of  his  teach- 
ings, the  pattern  of  that  excellence  to  which  human 
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nature  riiould  aspire,  he  has  a  claim  to  the  name  and 
privileges  of  a  Christian,  though  he  do  not  betieve 
the  supernatural  facts  connected  with  Christianity  in 
the  record  of  the  New  Testament?"  To  this  I  reply, 
the  line  of  demarcation,  thus  laid  down,  is  not  in  my 
judgment  the  true  one,  chiefly  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  it  includes  too  many.  It  is  not  the  Une  of 
^marcation,  which  the  conunon  sense  of  Christen- 
dom has  always  made,  and  which  many,  claiming  to 
beUeve  in  the  substance  of  what  Christ  taught,  have 
made  for  themselves.  The  substance  of  what  Christ 
taught  has  been  jBoating  in  men's  minds,  apprehend- 
ed with  greater  or  less  distinctness,  held  to,  with 
stronger  or  weaker  faith,  ever  since  man  was  created. 
We  are  not  to  look  in  a  revelation,  as  I  have  already 
remaiked,  for  new  truths, — truths  that  are  absolutely 
and  entirely  novel  to  the  human  mind,  never  before 
thought  of  and  inquired  about.  A  divine  revelation 
would  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  powers,  capaci- 
ties and  wants  of  the  human  mind,  would  relate 
to  subjects  upon  which,  though  objects  of  human 
thought,  the  human  mind  had  tasked  itself  in  vain 
to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  great 
themes  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  character 
and  government  of  God,  Ae  duty  and  the  destiny  of 
man,  have  ever  in  every  age  and  country  been 
matter  of  deep  investigation,  of  earnest  thought  and 
inquiry,  and  the  substance  of  what  Christ  teaches 
upon  these  points  has  been  and  is  now  received  by 
many,  who,  while  they  acknowledge  the  moral  pu- 
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rity  and  excellence  of  his  teachings  and  character, 
refuse  to  be  called  by  his  name,  or  baptized  into  the 
Christian  faith.  This  line  includes  too  many.  It 
would  embrace  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  and 
bestow  the  name  of  Christian  upon  all  the  most 
noted  deistical  writers  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

But  I  pass  by  this,  to  ask  your  attention  to  my 
second  and  main  objection.  It  is  said,  whoever  re- 
ceives as  true  the  substance  of  what  Christ  taught, 
and  admires  and  reverences  his  character  as  the  pat- 
tern and  guide,  the  great  example  for  the  world,  is 
to  be  considered  a  Christian,  though  he  do  not  re- 
ceive the  supernatural  facts  connected  with  Christ- 
ianity in  the  record  of  the  New  Testament.  I  ask, 
where  do  we  get  at  the  substance  of  what  Christ 
taught  ?  Where  do  we  find  it  ?  Where  do  we  find 
the  portraiture  of  his  character?  Whence  do  we 
derive  that  knowledge  and  those  conceptions  of  his 
character,  which  are  to  fill  us  with  faith  and  rever- 
ence, awaken  his  spirit  in  the  soul,  and  make  it  as- 
pire to  imitate  and  resemble  him  ?  It  would  be  an- 
swered, I  suppose, — it  is  the  only  answer  that  can  be 
made, — from  the  New  Testament.  It  is  there  his 
teachings  are  recorded  and  his  character  portrayed. 

But  upon  the  principle  under  consideration,  that 
the  supernatural  portions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
to  be  set  aside  as  incredible,  unreal,  false,  how,  with 
any  certainty  or  assurance  to  be  reUed  upon,  are  we 
to  find  the  teachings  and  character  of  Christ  present- 
ed and  portrayed  in  this  volume?     This  principle 
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throws  doubt  and  disparagement  upon  the  record^ 
declares  it  not  to  be  genuine  and  authentic,  a  true 
*  and  simple  history  of  Jesus  Christ ;  how  then  shall  I 
determine  and  beheve  any  portion  of  it  to  be  true  ? 
How  shall  I  be  assured  that  the  character  of  Christ 
has  not  been  falsely  portrayed,  as  well  as  the  acts 
of  Christ  inaccurately  reported  ?  Nay,  how  can  I 
separate  the  character  from  the  acts,  or  form  any 
just,  life-giving  conceptions  of  the  character,  while  I 
doubt  or  disbeUeve  very  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
acts  by  and  through  which  that  character  is  exhibit- 
ed and  presented  to  my  faith  ?  How  shall  I  be  as- 
sured that  I  have  the  substance  of  what  Christ 
taught?  What  is  to  satisfy  me  that  his  moral  in- 
structions, his  glorious  and  solemn  declarations 
upon  the  great  themes  of  man's  duty  and  destiny 
have  not  been  incorrectly  recorded,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  his  life  and  history  falsely  described  ? 
There  is  nothing  that  can  satisfy  me  upon  these 
points.  Inextricable  confusion,  suspicion  and  doubt 
are  thrown  over  the  whole  subject.  If  we  cannot 
go  to  the  New  Testament  as  a  record  genuine  and 
authentic  of  facts,  we  cannot  go  to  it  with  any  con- 
fidence whatever.  We  can  have  no  assurance  that 
we  have  given  us  there  the  substance  of  what  Christ 
taught,  or  that  such  a  character  as  Christ's  was  ever 
exhibited.  This  character  may  have  been  a  crea- 
tion of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  supernatural 
scenes  and  events  under  which  it  is  principally  de- 
scribed and  exhibited.      It  may  never  have  had  a 
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real  existence ; .  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  destroy 
its  reality,  render  it  possible  or  probable  that  it  was 
a  portraiture  drawn  from  human  conceptions  of  ex- 
cellence and  not  from  real  life,  we  destroy  its  moral 
power,  its  appeal  to  the  affections,  its  control  of  the 
conscience.  Now  we  do  render  this  not  only  possible 
but  probable,  if  we  set  aside  the  supernatural  portions 
of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed  we  hardly  leave  any 
character  to  be  asertained,  reverenced,  or  studied. 
For  a  man  to  say  he  believes  in  the  substance  of 
what  Christ  taught,  and  receives  it  as  taught  by  him, 
that  he  has  a  high  admiration  and  reverence  for  his 
character,  while  at  the  same  time  he  denies  or  dis- 
beUeves  many  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  instructions  were  delivered,  and  many  of  the 
facts  and  events  by  which  this  character  was  exhib- 
ited, seems  to  me  an  utterly  confused  and  contradic- 
tory assertion.  Were  a  man  to  say  he  had  the  high- 
est reverence  for  the  character  of  Washington,  that 
he  received  the  substance  of  his  life  and  writings  as 
embraced  in  the  volumes  collected  and  published  by 
Mr.  Sparks,  but  that  he  set  aside  all  accounts  rela- 
ting to  the  revolutionary  war  as  unreal  and  fabulous, 
we  should  deem  it,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  absurd 
declaration.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  life  of 
Washington  from  the  revolutionary  war,  or  to  form 
a  just  conception  of  his  character,  independently 
of  the  events  connected  with  that  struggle.  It  ii 
equally  impossible  to  separate  the  life  of  Christ  from 
the  supernatural  events  narrated  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  or  to  form  any  just  conception  of  his  char- 
acter independently  of  those  events. 

I  object^  therefore,  to  this  Une  of  demarcation  for 
these  two  reasons ;  first,  it  includes  too  many^  and 
secondly,  it  overturns  the  foundations  of  faith.  That 
cannot  be  the  'true  and  just  principle,  separating 
the  Christian  beUever  from  one  who  is  not  a  Christ- 
ian believer,  which  throws  confusion  and  uncertainty 
over  the  whole  subject  of  the  Christian  rehgion.  I 
ask,  therefore,  for  another  Une  of  demarcation. 
Shall  we  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  say  with 
the  Papists,  that  all  who  do  not  receive  their  faith 
from  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome,  and  conform  to  the 
creed  and  worship  he  claims  authority  to  estabUsh, 
are  without  the  pale  of  Christian  beUef  ?  Or  shall 
we  side  with  the  Episcopalians,  that  they  only  are 
the  Holy  ApostoUc  Church,  and  that  their  body  alone 
embraces  true  Christian  beUevers?  Or  with  the 
Baptists,  that  immersion  is  the  distinctive  sign  and 
mark  of  a  Christian  believer  ?  Or  with  the  Presby- 
terians, that  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  are  the  es- 
sential points  of  the  gospel,  that  whoever  does  not 
hold  to  them  has  another  gospel,  not  found  in  the 
New  Testament  ?  Or  with  the  Trinitarian  Congre- 
gationalist,  that  whoever  does  not  regard  Christ  as 
the  infinite  Jehovah,  is  not  on  Christian  ground  ?  I 
object  to  these  hues  of  demarcation.  These  are  dis- 
tinctions in,  not  of  Christianity.  They  are  not  the 
distinctions  that  separate  Christianity  from  other  re- 
hgions,  and  Christian  believers  from  those  who  are 
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not  Christian  believers.  These  are  distinctions  that 
may  exist,  questions  about  which  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  those,  who  receive  with 
equal  authority  the  ApostoUc  record  and  testimony. 
This  record  and  testimony  covers  this  ground, — that 
Jesus  lived,  taught,  wrought  miracles,  died,  rose 
again  and  ascended  into  Heaven.  Now  this  record 
is  equally  true,  and  equally  the  foundation  of  Christ- 
ianity, whatever  opinion  we  adopt  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  church  organization,  the  right  method  of 
administering  ordinances,  the  nature  of  man,  or  the 
nature  of  Christ,  or  the  manner  and  degree  of  his 
union  with  the  Father.  There  always  have  been, 
and  there  probably  always  will  be,  the  widest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  upon  many  of  these  points.  But 
this  would  be  of  no  consequence,  could  these  things 
be  kept  in  their  proper  position  and  estimated  at 
their  just  importance.  The  question,  which  is  vital 
to  Christianity,  is  not  whether  the  Pope  is  Christ's 
vicar  and  the  Church  of  Rome  infaUible ;  it  is  not 
whether  the  Episcopal  is  the  Holy  Apostolic  Church, 
its  bishops  descended  by  an  unbroken  succession 
from  the  Aposties,  and  having  therefore  the  sole  right 
to  ordain  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  administer 
Christian  ordinances ;  it  is  not  whether  immersion 
is  the  only  acceptable  form  of  baptism,  or  whether 
Christ  be  God,  or  man  totally  depraved.  No  !  The 
question,  which  is  vital  to  Christianity,  is  whether 
the  Apostolic  testimony  be  true  or  false, — ^whether 
God  did,  or  did  not,  raise  up  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
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send  him  to  enlighten,  bless  and  save  the  world,  as 
the  Evangelists  have  testified.  This  is  the  vital 
question ;  here  is  the  line  of  demarcation ;  here  is 
the  grand  foundation  of  Christianity.  He  who 
stands  upon  this  ground  is  a  Christian  beUever.  He 
who  does  not  stand  upon  this  ground  is  not  a  Christ- 
ian beUever,  and  his  complaint  of  bigotry  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  because  the  Christian  name  is  denied 
him,  is  as  unfounded  as  would  be  a  complaint  on  the 
part  of  any  of  us,  that  we  have  not  been  recognized 
as  Swedenborgians,  because  we  perceive  much  truth 
in  the  substance  of  that  person's  teachings  and  ad- 
mire the  excellence  of  his  character,  but  deny  that 
any  special  inspiration  or  supernatural  gifts  were 
accorded  to  him. 

My  brief  answer  then  to  the  question,  what  is 
Christian  Uberty  ?  is  it  is  liberty  to  be  a  Christian.  It 
is  Uberty  to  receive  the  facts  of  the  Apostolic  record 
and  testimony.  It  is  liberty  to  go  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament ss  a  genuine  and  authentic  history  of  the 
teachings,  conduct  and  character  of  Christ,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  best  hghts  of  reason,  history  and  crit- 
icism, interpret  that  record,  and  gather  and  deduce 
from  it  such  truths  and  doctrines,  as  such  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  the  individual  to  sustain  and  establish. 
It  is  liberty  therefore  to  be  a  CathoUc,  if  one  thinks 
he  finds,  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles, enough  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of  the  Cath- 
olic church.  It  is  liberty  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  if 
one  thinks  that  the  doctrines  and  administration  of 
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thol  church  are  those  Christ  and  his  Apostles  estab- 
lidiied*  It  is  Uberty  to  be  a  Baptist,  if  one  finds 
there  that  which  convinces  him  that  immersion  is 
the  great  sign  of  sanctification  and  redemption.  It 
is  Uberty  to  be  a  Trinitarian,  if  one  finds  there  that 
which  satisfies  him  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
revealed  truth.  It  is  Uberty  to  be  an  Unitarian,  if  one 
finds  there  that  which  makes  him  beUeve  that  the 
Trinity  is  not  true,  and  that  Christ  the  Son  is  inferior 
to  and  dependent  upon  God  the  Father.  It  is  Uberty 
to  hold  any  opinions  and  truths,  and  to  be  earnest  and 
zealous  in  their  advocacy,  which  one  beUeves  that 
book,  rightly  interpreted,  establishes.  It  is  not  Ub- 
erty to  disparage  the  record,  to  deny  its  most  mo- 
mentous facts  and  set  them  aside  as  fables,  and  yet 
claim  to  beUeve  in  a  reUgion,  of  which  we  can  have 
and  can  procure  no  satisfactory  knowledge,  save 
from  that  record.  It  is  not  liberty  to  caU  Jesus 
Lord,  and  yet  maintain  that  he  had  no  special  in- 
spiration, that  he  spake  with  no  more  authority  than 
that  which  the  bare  annunciation  of  truth  gives  to 
every  one  that  utters  it,  that  he  did  not  works  which 
no  man  could  do  save  God  were  with  him  in  the 
world, — and  thus  make,  either  him  an  impostor,  or 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  false  witnesses  and 
participators  in  a  pious  fraud. 

The  application  of  this  principle  and  its  operation 
are  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  presented  in  detail. 
It  would  not  destroy,  what  indeed  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, individual  or  sectarian  difierences  of  opin- 
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ion.  But  it  places  all  sects  upon  the  same  level,  the 
same  platform.  It  allows  to  each  its  right  of  organ- 
ization, the  right  to  form  its  own  creed,  and  to  up- 
hold and  administer  what  it  deems  scriptural  truth 
in  such  way,  by  such  ministrations  and  institutions, 
as  it  deems  scriptural.  If  fully  carried  out  and  act- 
ed upon,  it  would  take  from  each  sect,  not  its  ex- 
clusiveness,  for,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  the  es- 
sential element  of  a  sect,  but  its  arrogance  and 
pretension.  It  would  mingle  more  of  candor,  mod- 
esty and  charity  with  the  zeal  of  all  sects,  and  bring 
them,  not  to  agree  in  doctrine,  but  to  agree  to  differ 
without  indulging  in  wrath,  bitterness,  evil  speaking 
one  of  another. 
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SERMON. 


THE   MEMORY   OF   THE   JUST   IS   BLESSED.  —  PTOT.  X.  7. 

These  axe  true  words,  and  as  full  of  consolation  as 
they  are  of  truth.  Death  has  no  power  over  the  mem- 
ory. It  may  tear  from  us  the  living  form  that  we 
loyed.  It  cannot  tear  the  image  from  our  hearts. 
Memory  holds  its  own  against  time  and  death,  absence 
and  separation.  Those  that  we  have  known  and 
loved,  live  in  our  hearts  so  long  as  we  live  ourselves. 
Through  this  glorious  prerogative,  this  blessed  power 
of  memory,  the  past  never  dies.  Through  this, 
the  earth  is  virtually  peopled  by  millions,  whose 
names  are  r^^tered  in  no  census  of  population. 
We  speak  of  a  public  opinion,  —  there  is  also 
a  public  memory.  The  world  has  a  memory,  whereby 
it  holds  the  righteous  in  everlasting  remembrance,  and 
treasures  up  the  names  of  those  who  have  done  it  ser- 
vice, whose  virtue9  have  adorned,  whose  deeds  have 


blessed  humanity.  This  public  memory  of  the  world 
reaches  back  to  the  primitive  generations.  From 
every  spot  where  man  has  lived  and  toiled,  suffered 
and  struggled,  resisted  and  triumphed;  from  the  dis- 
tant isles,  from  the  solitary  wastes  of  overthrown 
empires,  and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  departed  cities ; 
from  the  quiet  church-yard,  from  the  gloomy  dungeon, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  the  old  battle-fields, 
where  liberty  fell  beneath  oppression,  or  triumphed 
over  tyranny,  from  all  places  and  all  times,  this  public 
memory  of  the  world  calls  up  the  names  of  the  just 
and  wise,  the  righteous  and  pure,  —  the  noble  spirits, 
devoted  to  truth,  to  freedom,  and  to  virtue,  who 
served  God  and  their  generation,  contributed  to  the 
intelligence,  the  progress,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
race.  We  speak  of  the  public  opinion  of  a  particular 
community  or  country,  as  having  something  peculiar 
and  marked  about  it,  belonging  to  itself,  and  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  others.  So  each  commimity  or 
country  has  a  public  memory  of  its  own,  which 
cherishes,  with  gratefrd  reverence  and  honor,  the 
names  of  many  wise,  holy,  fedthfrd,  devoted  men, 
whose  &me,  though  not  world-wide,  is  deservedly  pure 
and  lasting  in  the  scenes  where  their  lives  were  passed 
and  their  good  deeds  were  done.  Every  city,  every 
village,  every  hamlet,  has  thus,  preserved  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  transmitted,  it  may  be,  from  centu- 


ries  back,  its  own  cherished  memories  of  good  and 
gieat  and  wise  men,  who  have  adorned  its  annals,  in- 
fluenced its  destiny,  contributed  to  its  welfare.  Their 
names,  unheard  of  by  the  world  at  lai^,  are  there 
fiuniliar  as  household  words,  associated  with  all  that 
is  good  and  lovely,  peaceful  and  happy,  incentives 
to  virtue  and  godliness. 

We  speak  of  individual  opmion,  and  so  there  is  an 
individual  memory,  that  retains  the  past,  and  recalls 
the  departed,  and  keeps  possession  of  the  beloved. 
Each  individual  heart  has  its  memory;  a  memory 
which  retains  images  and  recollections  so  distinct, 
so  vivid,  so  dear,  that  death  cannot  obliterate,  time 
cannot  dim,  tears  and  sorrow  cannot  wash  them  out. 
In  each  of  our  hearts  there  is  that  of  which  we  can- 
not be  deprived,  while  life  and  being  last  In  each 
of  our  dwellings,  there  are  members  of  the  jGunily, 
whom  a  stranger  cannot  see,  and  does  not  count 
He  hears  not  of  them,  he  knows  not  of  them,  yet 
all  the  while  they  are  there,  present  to  the  spiritual 
eyes  and  the  loving  hearts  of  the  other  inmates.  In 
every  dwelling,  where  love  and  virtue,  where  Christian 
&ith  and  immortal  hope  have  a  home,  and  where  death 
has  entered,  in  every  such  dweUing,  there  are  those 
whose  presence  is  not  seen,  but  is  felt  and  enjoyed. 
In  one  dwelling  it  is  a  child,  a  son  or  daughter,  or 
both,  who  are  thus  present     Once  they  were  there 


in  material  form,  full  of  health  and  strength,  rich 
in  moral  beauty  and  intellectual  promise.  But  death 
claimed  its  own,  and  the  material  forms  are  gone. 
StiU  are  they  spiritually  present  The  fother  and 
the  mother  see  them  with  the  mental  eye ;  and  wher- 
ever they  go,  and  wherever  they  dwell,  the  blessed 
vision  is  with  them,  an  incentive  and  a  consolation. 
In  another  dwelling  it  is  the  devoted  wifo  and  mother 
who  is  thus  present  Once  she  was  there  in  a  material 
form,  a  ministering  angel,  niling  her  household  with 
discretion,  instructing  her  children  with  love  and  gen- 
tleness, filling  her  husband's  heart  with  peace  and 
gladness,  making  her  home  the  centre  of  attraction 
and  delight,  the  abode  of  all  that  adorns,  and  digni- 
fies, and  purifies  life.  That  visible  presence  is  gone, 
that  material  form  has  departed.  The  grave  has  in- 
closed it,  the  turf  rests  upon  it,  the  &ded  leaves  of 
autumn  are  now  foUing  upon  it  StiU  she  is  there,  a 
sanctified  spiritual  presence,  to  exert  a  holy  and  chas- 
tened influence  over  the  affections  and  the  conduct 
Her  husband  is  solitary,  but  not  alone.  Her  image 
is  by  his  side,  her  memory  is  in  his  heart,  her  voice 
still  utters  its  blessed  words  of  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment Death  and  absence  but  lend  a  power  to  her 
character,  a  charm  to  her  name,  a  holier  authority  to 
her  example,  which  becomes  to  all  an  incentive  to 
goodness. 


And  again,  in  another  dwelling  it  is  the  fond  htid- 
band  and  revered  &ther  who  is  thus  present   Once  he 
was  present  in  person,  the  light  and  strength  and  glory 
of  his  house,  a  placid  benignity  upon  his  countenance, 
an  unutterable  depth  of  tenderness,  affection,  and 
kindness  in  his  heart.    But  the  strong  man  failed ;  a 
change  came  over  that  benignant  coimtenance,  and 
death,  after  tarrying  long,  and  hesitating  much,  at  last 
set  his  mark  upon  that  venerable  form,  and  it  was  car- 
ried forth  with  sorrow  to  the  burial,  and  laid  among 
the  precious  dust  in  the  city  of  the  dead.    But  is  his 
dwelling  actually  bereft  of  his  presence  ?    Has  he 
departed  entirely  from  that  endeared  circle  of  kindred 
and  friends  1    He  is  present  still.     His  spirit  lingers 
there  in  holy  associations,  hallowed  influences,  pre- 
cious and  delightful  recollections.     His  image  is  fixed 
indelibly  in  the  memory,  and  every  &miliar  object 
brings  it  up  before  the  mental  eye.    Son  and  daugh- 
ter, wife  and  sister,  brother  and  friend,  behold  it 
It  lo<^  back  on  them  with  wcmted  kindness,  and  in 
the  ear  of  the  heart  they  hear  its  words  of  cotmsel,  its 
earnest  exhortation  to  duty,  its  strong  expressions  of 
a  love  that  never  &iled,  a  fidth  that  never  wavered,  a 
hope  that  reached  beyond  the  grave.    It  now  beckons 
them  upward  and  onward  to  bright  abodes,  and  im- 
mortal joy.    Thus  true  is  it,  as  has  been  beautifrdly 
said  by  another,  "  The  body  may  be  fer  distant,  but 
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the  spirit  ifi  brought  near  by  remembrance,  and  dwells 
ever  at  homa  The  mortal  remains  of  a  frigid  may  be 
covered  by  a  foreign  soil,  and  strange  and  heedless 
feet  may  tread  on  the  spot  where  they  lie,  but  the 
soul  returns  to  its  own  country,  and  communes  with 
its  own  kindred.  That  which  was  corruptible  may 
have  been  committed  to  the  deep,  and  the  track  of  the 
receding  vessel  be  the  only  path  to  the  place  of  its 
sepulture,  but  the  waves  cannot  roll  over  the  uplifted 
and  imperishable  spirit  He  who  was  absent  is 
present.  The  members  of  his  family  behold  him 
unchanged." 

Is  not  this,  as  I  have  said,  a  glorious  prerogative,  a 
blessed  power,  by  which  others  live  to  us,  and  we  live 
to  others,  though  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  lies  between  us,  by  which  the  living  and  the 
dead  are  made  one  great  company  t  It  is  delightM,  a 
precious  consolation  and  joy,  to  remember  others,  and 
keep  their  image  distinct  and  clear  in  our  hearts.  It 
is  pleasant  to  feel  that  we  shall  be  remembered  our- 
selves, that  our  names  shall  live  after  us  in  the  places 
where  we  were  familiarly  known,  and  be  a  cherished 
treasure  in  the  hearts  to  which  we  were  dear.  We 
may  rightfully  desire,  we  may  innocently  covet,  such 
a  remembrance,  if  we  seek  to  have  it  and  strive  to 
make  it  the  remembrance  of  the  just  We  shall,  of 
necessity,  be  remembered,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 


time,  mth  an  impsesskm  mare  or  leas  deep,  and  moiie 
or  less  dear,  according  to  our  deserts ;  and  if  we  seek 
so  to  live  and  act,  in  the  light  of  a  clear  conscience, 
and  the  purity  and  piety  of  a  Qiristian  heart,  th^^t  our 
names  may  be  a  fragrance  and  not  an  offence,  that 
our  memories  may  be  a  satL^BEtction  and  not  a  shame, 
a  pride  and  not  a  reproach  and  sorrow,  th^n  may  w/e 
innocently  desire  to  have  this  memory  survive;  to 
live  in  the  respect  and  affection  pf  Ihose  we  leave 
bdiind,  in  the  influence  of  an  example  that  is 
a  guide  and  encourpganent  to  others,  of  a  charac- 
ter that  is  vrithout  stain,  and  of  services  that  have 
been  a  benefit  and  a  blessing.  There  is  nothing  un- 
worthy, improper,  unchristian  in  this.  It  is  not  to  be 
confoxmded  with  that  yain-glory,  that  self-seeking, 
which  labors  for  appearances,  and  makes  the  outside 
fidr  and  seemly,  while  the  indde  is  corrupt  It  is  nqt 
in  opposition  to  that  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  d/^ 
mands  that  we  give  more  attention  to  our  conduct 
than  to  our  reputati<^,  and  most  heed  to  our  heaxts, 
our  dispositions  and  prinaples.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  that  just  pride,  that  worthy,  genarous,  Chi:is- 
tian  ambition,  which  the  most  unpretending  may 
cherish,  and  the  most  hwc^ble  need  not  ipenoiuxoe,  — 
the  pride  ci  usefolnesp,  -the  aml>iftion  to  do  well,  and 
leave  that  good  name,  which  is  the  best  inh^tance  to 
one's  children,  ai^d  lis  rathcq:  to  be  cl^osw  ^han  grefit 
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riclies.  Such  a  name  we  may  well  wish  to  leave 
behind  us.  It  is  that  memory  of  the  just  which  is 
blessed. 

This  is  a  great  and  comprehensive  word,  '^  the  just'* 
Let  us  look  a  little  at  what  is  included  in  it.  To 
he  just  is  to  render  to  every  one,  on  all  occasions,  that 
which  he  may  rightfiilly  claim,  and  reasonably  expect, 
and  to  avoid,  with  regard  to  every  one,  on  all  occar 
sions,  that  which  would  be  unnecessarily  and  unwar- 
rantably injurious  to  him.  This  seems  a  simple  and 
brief  definition ;  yet  how  much  does  it  embrace.  It 
includes  all  implied,  as  well  as  express,  obligations. 
It  includes  the  duties  of  self-government,  temperance, 
purity,  self-denial,  because  we  cannot  infringe  upon 
these,  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  any  form  of  self-indul- 
gence, without  doing  harm  to  a  fellow  creature,  —  at 
least,  without  diminishing  our  power  to  do  him  good, 
which  is  an  injustice  to  him  and  to  ourselves.  What  a 
different  aspect  would  the  world  bear,  what  rapid  pro- 
gress would  be  made  in  all  the  noblest  qualities  of  the 
Christian  character,  did  we  all  strive,  in  our  femilies, 
in  our  business,  in  our  pleasures,  in  every  word  that 
passes  our  lips,  in  every  feeling  that  stirs  our  hearts, 
in  every  act  that  marks  our  conduct,  in  short,  in  the 
whole  of  life,  to  carry  out  and  apply  this  broad  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  justice.  Look  at  its  influence 
upon  our  fiunilies,  and  upon  all  social  intercourse. 
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How  soon  would  selfishness^  and  unkindness,  and 
xincharitableness  vanisli,  did  we  all  endeavor  to  be 
perfectly  just^  and  to  do  to  others,  as  we  would  have 
ethers  do  to  us.  The  Ups  of  censoriousness  would  be 
shut,  the  tongue  of  scandal  would  be  silent,  the  throb- 
bings  of  envy  would  cease,  and  the  heart  of  malice 
would  be  plucked  out  Look  at  its  effects  upon  busi- 
ness. The  chief  evils  of  business,  —  the  bitterness  of 
competition,  the  insecurity  of  contracts,  the  unfaith- 
fiOness  of  agents,  covetousness,  dishonesty,  all  low  and 
base  practices,  all  xmworthy  arts  and  acts,  —  would  be 
banished  £rom  a  community  where  every  business  man 
sought  to  be  perfectly  just  A  revolution  in  trade, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  would  take  place. 
All  commercial  transactions,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  would  be  conducted  upon  honorable  and 
magnanimous  pnnciples,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  would  be  most  surely  and  effectually 
advanced. 

But  let  me  notice,  in  brief  detail,  some  of  the 
attributes  of  "Me  just"  man.  He  has  three  promi- 
nent qualities,  that  go  to  make  up  his  character, 
and  guide  and  govern  his  life.  First,  he  is  honest, 
independent,  upright  The  integrity  of  his  conscience 
and  the  integrity  of  his  conduct  are,  with  him,  "  the 
pearl  of  great  price,"  the  jewel  which  he  prizes  and 
preserves  at  all  hazards,  and  at  every  sacrifice,  by  an 
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unwavering  adherence'  to  what  he  believes  to  be  rig^f 
and  true.  In  all  commercial  transactions,  even  in 
those  times  when  the  love  of  gam  stnd  the  perplexities 
of  trade  tempt  many  a  hekrt,  and  bewild^  many  a 
conscience,  and  bring  a  bhght  upon  many  ai  name,  he 
is  scmptilously  honest,  choosing  to  suffer  all  loss  of 
fortune,  rarther  than  acky  loss  of  honot.  But  his  mteg'i 
rity  extends  beyond  his  eommerdal  transactions;  it 
animates  the  whole  of  his  life ;  it  pervades  his  whole 
character,  lifts  him  above  fear  and  above  reproach, 
makes  him  ihdep^dedt^  firaak,  sincere,  m  aU  that 
he  says  and  does^  Open-minded  and  dpen*hearted^ 
he  has  no  disgtdses^  and  needs  none.  His  hedrt  is  the 
dictator  of  his  totigue,  dnd  hi&  actibii#  the  index  of  hi^ 
heart  He  disdains  to  appear  T^hat  he  is  not  He 
has  no  hesitation  and  no  fear  to  appear  and  to  be 
known  as  he  is.  The  law  of  truth  8ind  honor  dwells 
in  his  heart,  speaks  &om  his  lips,  has  its  fulfilment 
in  his  conduct 

Secondly.  Hie  jmst  niietn  makes  generosity,  kind- 
ness, sympathy  and  benevolence,  a  part  of  hie  justice^ 
He  feels  that  it  is  ji»t  that  he  should  loVe  ^d 
do  good  to  others  as  he  has  opportunity,  that  ^he 
should  cultivate  and  exercise  compassion  toward  the 
vrretched^  charity  t6  the  destitute,  tenderness  to  the 
Weak,  ferbearance  i»  the  erring,  condescension  and 
kindhes9  to  the  loirly.    fiig  £^k  that  justice  r^uir^ 
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him  t0  sym^hixe  with  man,  to  lore  kra  tace,  and  to 

retrmokfei^  thttt  the  poor,  the  ignotant,  the  depraved,  mis- 

gt^^  and  su£feri]^,  who  throng  the  paths  of  Ufe,  axe 

shaiers  with  hitu  in  a  common  nature,  beings  equally 

predoiDd  m  the  impartial  negards  of  the  Omniscient, 

enio¥fed  witli  thef  same  moral  capacities,  doomed  to  the 

dame  eiuihly  discipline  of  toial  and  temptation,  and 

heirs^  accosding  to  their  deserts,  of  the  same  good  or 

evil  in  the  woiid  to  come.    The  just  man  does  not  per^ 

uoat  pfride,  at  selfishness,  or  any  earthly  object^  to  shut 

his  heut  or  blind  his  eyes  to  the  clear  discernment  of 

this  &ct,  and  Ihe  duties  and  obligations  that  grow 

out  of  it     He  holds  himself  to  be  the  steward  of  the 

Loid^s  bounty^  and  is  kind  and  generous,  that  he  may 

be  atceounted  £siithftil  and  just  in  his  stewardship.  The 

Just  mBOij  who  meets  the  idea  of  the  text,  is  a  kind, 

genefoQs,  lovii^,  charitable  man,  whose  heart  over- 

iiows  with  tender  sympathies,  and  whose  life  is  full  of 

good  deeds  and  noble  aims.     His  love  does  not  sleep, 

nor  grow  cdlA    It  is  not  worn  out  by  the  constant 

demands  upon  it    It  is  not  turned  into  indifference 

by   disappointment    and   ill    success.      Ever    active 

at  home  and  abroad,  it  lends  its  sympathies,  and 

m»ni&sts  its  kindness,  in  all  private  relations,  duties 

and  sorrows ;  and  in  all  public  matters,  in  all  broad 

plans,  and  fi^reaching  efftMrts  to  mitigate  sufferings 

and  remove  or  lessen  the  evil  agencies  that  invest 
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the  lot  of  humanity  with  dang«t)us  and  corrupting 
influences,  it  gives  its  aid  with  a  large  and  gen- 
erous spirit,  and  feels  that  in  so  doing,  it  has  enjoyed 
a  privilege,  as  well  as  discharged  a  duty. 

Lastly,  The  jvst  man  is  a  devout  man.  He  feels  it 
to  be  just  that  God,  who  made  the  heart,  should  have 
the  heart's  highest  adoration,  its  holiest  love,  its  most 
profound  homage.  He  feels  it  to  be  just,  that  God, 
who  gave  him  all  that  he  has,  shotild  have  all  that  he 
has  given,  consecrated  to  him,  used  and  enjoyed 
with  reference  to  his  will  and  law.  He  feels  that 
there  is  no  nobleness  or  beauty  in  the  character,  noth- 
ing truly  right  or  good  in  the  conduct,  if  there  be  no 
religious  motive,  or  sentiment,  or  hope,  or  fidth,  in 
the  heart.  The  just  man,  who  meets  the  idea  of 
the  text,  is  a  religious  man.  Every  pulse  of  his  heart . 
beats  to  a  profound  religious  reverence,  a  deep  relig^ 
ious  gratitude,  an  ardent  religious  love,  an  earnest 
religious  zeal.  God's  will  is  his  law,  Grod's  favor  and 
approbation  his  highest  object  and  reward.  It  is  this 
religious  faith  that  makes  him  just,  llie  rectitude  of 
his  principles,  the  loving  faithfiilness  of  his  deeds, 
his  warm  affections,  his  tender  sympathies,  his  pure 
heart,  his  holy,  blameless,  and  useful  life,  all  spring 
from  his  religious  faith.  That  faith  is  the  per- 
vading element,  and  controlling  inspiration  of  his 
character. 
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lategnty^  benevolence,  piety,  are  the  qualities  which 
constitute  "the  ji«f,"  described  in  the  text.  The 
memory  of  such  is  blessed,  and  they  alone  attain  to 
this  high  distinction.  Others  are  remembered  but  re- 
m^nbered  only  to  be  admired,  perhaps  to  be  abhorred. 
The  just  only  are  remembered  with  a  benediction  and 
a  blessing.  Other  qualities,  more  imposing,  but  of  less 
sterling  worth,  may  win  a  wide  and  enduring  fame  on 
earth.  Learning,  genius,  science,  art,  the  heroism  of 
cx>urage,  power,  rank,  title,  may  all  leave  their  mark, 
may  write  the  names  of  their  possessors  on  the  works 
they  have  achieved;  and  these  names  shall  stand 
long  to  claim  the  world's  admiration.  But  the  world's 
benediction  is  for  the  just  and  good  alone.  Genius 
Tmsanctified  and  irreligious,  power  abused  and  per- 
verted, knowledge  that  had  not  learned  to  be  faithftd, 
and  rank  without  worth,  may  hold  a  place,  for 
a  time,  in  the  world's  memory,  but  the  world's  love  is 
for  those  who  have  loved,  the  world's  blessing  is  for 
those  who  have  blessed  it,  by  good  deeds,  and  pure 
and  holy  lives.  And,  thanks  be  to  God,  there  are 
many  such,  —  many  whose  memory  is  that  of  the  just, 
which  is  blessed.  They  rise  up  in  every  generation, 
they  are  to  be  foxmd  in  every  circle  and  association  of 
life.  Their  influence  reaches  us,  their  spiritual  pres- 
ence floats  aroimd  us,  at  our  homes,  in  our  daily 
walks,  at  our  places  of  business,  and  especially  in  our 
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hours  of  worship,  and  at  the  house  of  God.  Ah,  my 
fiiends,  as  I  stand  here  this  day,  and  look  around 
upon  this  assembly,  and  look  back  through  nearly 
fifteen  years,  how  many  names  leap  to  my  lips,  haw 
many  forms  rise  up  before  me,  of  those  ^ho  have 
^^  passed  on  before  us,"  and  whose  memory,  still  fre^ 
in  our  hearts,  is  that  of  the  just,  wMch  is  blessed. 
There  come  up  before  me  the  young,  who  departed  in 
the  beauty  of  their  early  loveliness,  ere  the  rich  promr 
ise  of  their  virtue  and  their  usefulness  had  been  ful- 
filled, —  the  mature,  who  laid  down  life  at  the  moment 
when  the  tried  strength  of  their  characters,  the  firm- 
ness of  their  principles,  and  the  fidelity  of  their  devot- 
edness  to  duty  and  to  God,  made  them  most  worthy 
^f  honor  and  influence,  —  the  old,  who  passed  away 
in  flie  cheerful  repose  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  the 
calm  peace  of  ajpi  immortal  hope,  —  the  merduint,  hon- 
orable, high-principled,  and  l)^ievolent,  —  flie  lawyer 
•and  the  judge,  upright  and  incorruptible,  —  the  daugh- 
ter, lovely  in  her  beauty  and  her  grace,  lovdier  still 
in  the  spiritual  beauty  and  grace  of  her  character,— 
the  son,  full  of  promise,  and  of  power  to  make  a 
jkther's  honored  name  more  honored  still,  < — the  wife 
and  mother,  full  of  gentleness,  and  purity,  and  truth, 
rich  in  all  those  qualities  that  make  a  Christian 
woman  to  be  reverenced  and  bdoved.  I  see  them  all 
now,  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a  goodly  company. 
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looking  down  upon  us  in  smiles  and  hopes,  and  in 
tones  that  reach  the  ear  of  our  hearts,  bidding  us  by 
our  honor  and  peace,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
hope  of  heaven,  to  look  forward,  and  press  forward, 
and  never  be  weary  in  well  doing. 

Another  is  now  added  to  this  goodly  company, 
another  name  struck  fix)m  the  list  of  the  living, 
and  placed  on  that  of  the  honored  and  departed 
of  this  church;  and  were  I  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  best  brief  words  to  utter  for  the  eulogy, 
or  inscribe  upon  the  tomb  of  William  Lawrence, 
I  could  find  none  more  suitable  and  appropriate 
than  those  of  the  text,  "  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed."  Few  and  simple  are  the  incidents  of  his 
life ;  clear  and  simple,  also,  the  elements  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  secrets  of  his  success.  Bom  of  respect- 
able parents,  in  the  town  of  Groton,  working  on  a 
fiEirm  tiU  the  age  of  manhood,  enjoying  no  advantages 
of  education  or  intellectual  improvement,  but  the  slen- 
der ones  afforded  by  the  schools  of  his  native  place, 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  the  severe  toils 
of  agriculture,  he  came  to  this  city  somewhat  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  bringing  to  the  commercial  pur- 
suits in  which  he  here  engaged,  an  industry,  activity, 
enterprise  and  integrity,  that  resulted  in  an  ample 
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fertune,  and  an  homoied  name.  Ever  lemembering 
the  good  example  of  venerable  Aether,  and  the  holy 
instractions  reoerved  from  a  pions  and  intelligent 
mother,  mindM  fix)m  the  be^nning,  of  those  things 
which  are  honest,  pure,  lovdy,  and  of  good  report,  and 
always  striving  for  them,  he  escaped  the  contamination 
of  vice,  resisted  the  temptations  that  often  triumph  over 
yoothAil  virtue,  and  soon  established  a  substantial 
<^iaracter  and  reputation.  This  character  remained  un- 
sullied to  the  end,  and  procured  for  him,  while  living, 
that  deserved  place  in  the  regards  of  all  who  knew 
him,  which,  now  that  he  is  dead,  he  will  long  hold  in 
iheix  memories.  He  was  dijust  man,  I  believe,  in  the 
comprehensive  meaning  ihsi  word  is  intended  to  have 
in  the  text,  and  which  has  been  given  it  in  this  dis* 
4xnxn3e.  Honest,  upright,  indep^ident,  there  were  no 
disguises,  concealments,  subterfiiges,  pretences  or  pre- 
tensions about  him.  His  dioracter,  his  xxmd'uct,  was 
all  plain,  simple,  frank,  straightforward,  open  as 
the  day  to  all  the  wodd.  All  the  world  might  look  at 
it,  and  know  it,  and  even  an  enemy,  if  he  had  one, 
though  he  might  see  there  the  fiEiults  and  imperfections 
common  to  our  fisil  humanity,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  detect  in  him  ought  of  meanness,  hypocrisy,  or  the 
slightest  purpose  of  wrong.  He  was  kind,  tender, 
sympathizing,  benevolent.  His  warm  affections  con- 
tmually  flowed  out  in  tenderness  toward  all  within 
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his  domestic  circle.  Mindful  of  the  lesponsibilities 
and  uses  of  wealth,  he  was  not  backward  to  relieve 
the  wants,  and  aid  in  enterprises  and  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  The  institutions  of  his  native 
town  will  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  just  a]^reciar 
tton  of  those  advantages  of  education  of  which  he  was 
himself  deprived,,  and  to  his  rich  provision  that  they 
might  be  enjoyed  by  othera  He  was  a  devout  man, 
with  quick  reUgkms  sensibilities^  and  a  deep  senti- 
ment of  religious  &ith  and  reverence  Habitually  ob* 
servant  of  the  fomsi^  his  heart  was  not  untouched  by 
the  spirit,  (KT  misanetified  by  the  powear  of  religion. 
Among  his  strongest  attachments  was  that  to  this 
church,  wherein  he  worshipped  from  the  first  week 
of  his  residence  in  this  city,  within  whose  covenant  he 
partook  o£  the  memorials  of  a  Saviour's  love,  to  whose 
fent  he  brought  hia  clnldren  for  Christian  baptism, 
and  the  solemn  expression  of  his  parental  gratitude 
and  responsibility.  A  year  ago  sickness  struck  him 
down,  and  he  has  not  since  been  permitted  to  worship 
vrith  us.  But  during  all  that  sickness,  so  long  as  him 
mmi  was  undxmded,  and  whenever  it  was  unclouded, 
there  was  seen  in  him  the  workings  of  a  power 
that  rose  above  the  world,  looked  beyond  the  grave, 
trusted  in  Gk)d,  made  has  end  peace,  and  him  memory 
blessed. 
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Brethren,  the  life  of  a  good  man  is  a  benefit, 
his  character  a  blessing  to  the  community ;  his 
death  is  felt  to  be  a  common  loss.  In  these  public 
services,  the  inclosure  of  private  sorrow  is  sacred 
from  intrusion ;  but  our  hearts  acknowledge  a  deep 
and  tender  sympathy  vnth  those  who  have  lost  a 
husband,  a  fiither,  and  a  brother.  For  ourselves,  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  valued  friend  and  fellow-wor- 
shipper, who  rejoiced  m  the  prosperity  of  our  Zion, 
and  whose  example  and  efforts  were  given  to  pro- 
mote it  We  grieve  that  his  form  shall  no  more  be 
seen  among  us,  nor  his  words  of  counsel  heard  in  our 
assemblies.  In  the  hopes  of  the  Grospel,  and  in  the 
memory  of  his  virtues,  there  are  rich  sources  of  con- 
solation under  his  loss.  May  they  abound  to  the 
strength  and  comfort  of  all  who  mourn  over  it  In  his 
death,  as  in  his  life,  there  are  lessons  of  instruction, 
and  encouragements  to  duty,  which  we  must  not 
fiiil  to  receive  and  apply.  To  us  of  this  church, 
to  many  of  our  fiunilies,  to  all  our  hearts,  Grod 
has  spoken,  in  recent  losses  firom  our  own  body,  of 
those  who  vnll  be  long  missed,  sincerely  mourned, 
and  forever  remembered.  To  this  whole  community 
he  has  spoken,  in  the  death  of  some  eminent  in 
talents,  character,  and  station,  eminent  and  honored 
for  their  private  virtues,  and  the  ability  and  fideUty 
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with  which  they  had  served  their  country  in  impor- 
tant public  trusts.  Let  him  not  speak  in  vain.  Let 
his  voice  reach  the  ear  of  conscience.  Quickened  by 
its  admonitions,  let  us  so  live,  that  when  death  leaves 
only  our  memory  upon  earth,  it  may  be  that  "  mem- 
ory of  the  just,"  which  "  is  blessed." 
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BY  S.  K.  LOTHROP, 

Pastor  of  the  Charch  in  Brattle  Sqave,  Boeton. 


BOSTON: 
1  846. 

EASTBURN'S    PRESS. 


DoTiR,  N.  H.,  Jolt  21,  1846. 

DxAR  Sir  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregation  of  the  First  Unitarian  Soci- 
ety, in  this  town,  holden  immediately  after  the  afternoon  serrice  on  Sunday 
last,  it  was  voted,  unanimously,  that  you  be  requested  to  furnish,  for  publica- 
tion, a  copy  of  the  sermon  preached  by  you  in  this  place  on 'the  28th  of  June 
last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Da.  Ezra 
Grkkn,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Church  and  Society  :  and  the  undersigned 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  communicating  the  wish  thus  expressed,  to  you« 
In  making  us  the  organ  of  conveying  to  you  their  wishes  in  this  behalf,  the 
Society  have  devolved  on  us  a  task  which  we  most  cheerfully  perform, 
awakening,  as  it  does,  cherished  recollections  of  other  days,  in  which  we  sus- 
tained to  each  other  the  relations  of  Pastor  and  people,  during  a  series  of  years 
full  of  pleasant  reminiscences.  With  the  best  wishes  of  the  Society  for  whom 
we  write,  and  of  ourselves  personally  for  yourself  and  family,  we  are,  with 
much  respect. 

Your  friends, 

JOHN  P.  HALE, 
JEREMY  PERKINS, 
BENJAMIN  BARNES. 
R«v.  S.  K.  LOTHROP. 

P.  S.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  last  Sabbath,  was  the  first  day  or 
which  our  Society  have  been  together,  since  the  preaching  of  the  Sermon,  a 
copy  of  which  is  asked  for. 


BosTOir,  Jolt  25, 1846. 
Gkntlkmrit  : 

I  very  cheerfully  comply  with  the  rec)uest  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Society  of  Dover,  communicated  in  your  favor  of  the  21st  inst.,  to  fumisk 
for  publication,  a  copy  of  the  Sermon  recently  preached  by  me  in  their  Church 
on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Ezra  Grkkn 's  one  hundredth  birthday.  I  am  sensible 
that  the  discourse  has  no  interest,  or  merit,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  delivered.  Permit  me  to  assure  you  and  all 
my  old  friends  at  Dover,  that  the  "pleasant  reminiscences"  to  which  you  so 
kindly  allude,  are  dear  to  my  own  heart ;  and  that  the  good  wishes  you  express 
are  cordially  reciprocated  by  me,  for  yourselves  personally,  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society  whom  you  represent. 

With  great  regard,  I  am  Gentlemen, 

very  sincerely  your  friend, 

and  obedient  servant, 

S.  K.  LOTHROP. 
To  Messrs.  J.  P  Hali,  Jcrimt  Pcrkivs,  Bihjamiv  Barnes,  ComnUUee, 
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COEINTHIANS,   IV.,   XVI. 

For  which  cause,  wo  faint  notj   but  though  oui  outward  man 
perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day. 

In  recounting  his  own  sufferings,  the  Apostle  is 
led  to  contemplate  the  faith  which  has  made  him  strong 
to  endure  them ;  and  to  speak  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality.  By  na- 
ture man  is  born  to  die ;  by  grace  he  is  born  again  to 
live  forever.  As  the  son  of  Adam  he  is  under  the  sen- 
tence of  death ;  as  the  child  of  God,  renewed  in  Christ, 
he  is  heir  of  the  promise  of  everlasting  life.  By  his 
first  creation  he  is  made  weak  and  frail,  subject  to 
temptation,  liable  to  sin,  doomed  to  sorrow;  by  his 
second  creation,  of  which  Christ  is  the  appointed  min- 
ister, he  is  redeemed  from  sin  and  death,  introduced 
into  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away ;  taught  to  regard  first,  not  the  out- 
ward man  which  perisheth,  but  the  inward  man  which 
is  renewed  day  by  day  ;  to  look,  ^^  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ; 


for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Apostle,  at  the  close  of 
this  chapter,  seems  to  be  to  represent  that  there  are 
two  worlds, — the  one  present,  the  other  future,  the  one 
material  and  perishable,  the  other  spiritual  and  immor- 
tal. The  senses — the  highest  and  most  active  of 
which — sight — is  put  for  the  rest — are  the  means  by 
which  man  is  connected  with  the  present  world,  and 
enabled  to  gather  knowledge,  enjoyment,  benefit  from 
it.  The  intellect,  the  soul,  ^^  the  inner  man,"  indicates 
the  power  by  which  he  takes  hold  of  the  world  to 
come,  the  spiritual  and  eternal  world.  As  the  external 
system  in  which  man  is  here  placed,  is  perishable,  tem- 
porary, bounded  in  extent,  limited  in  duration,  so  the 
senses,  the  body,  or  as  the  text  has  it,  "  the  outward 
man,"  perisheth,  has  a  hmited  and  short-lived  being. 
As  there  are  no  limits  to  the  future,  the  spiritual  world, 
so  the  mind,  the  soul,  or,  as  the  text  has  it,  ^^  the  inner 
man,"  has  no  hmit ;  it  is  <*  renewed  day  by  day  ;"  it  is 
immortal. 

Upon  this  reasoning  the  Apostle  builds  man's  duty, 
comfort  and  hope ;  and  when  we  consider  the  treasure 
of  mind  that  is  lodged  in  these  tabernacles  of  clay, — its 
power  to  rise  above  all  temporal  things,  to  enter  by 
faith  into  an  unseen  and  spiritual  state  of  being,  its 
capacity  to  commune  with  God  and  the  ascended 
redeemer,  to  penetrate  within  the  veil,  to  rejoin  in 
spirit  the  departed,  to  realize,  almost,  its  own  absence 


from  the  body  and  presence  with  the  Lord, — when 
we  consider  these  things,  we  feel  that  the  Apostle's 
reasoning  is  strong  and  conclusive.  This  wonderful 
power,  this  glorious  prerogative,  is  not  the  result  of 
a  temporary  and  chance  arrangement  of  corporeal 
particles,  the  effect  of  material  causes ;— it  is  the  gift 
of  God,  the  Father  of  Spirits,  to  the  spirits  he  has 
created; — renewed  day  by  day, — an  existence  that 
cannot  perish,  the  earnest  and  the  representative  of 
eternal  hfe.  In  view  of  this  capacity  and  hope  of  the 
soul, — a  capacity  enlarged,  a  hope  confirmed  by  the 
Gospel  of  Christ, — its  efiicacy  as  a  motive  to  righteous- 
ness, a  support  in  affliction,  a  consolation  in  trouble^and 
sorrow,  the  Apostle  says,  "  for  which  cause  we  faint 
not;  but  though  our  outward  man  perish,  our  inward 
man  is  renewed  day  by  day, — while  we  l6ok  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen  but  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 

On  the  present  occasion,  I  propose  to  apply  the 
text,  as  it  unfolds  the  comforts  and  consolations  of  old 
age.  Here  we  may  emphatically  and  almost  literally 
say,  ^<  as  the  outward  man  perisheth,  the  inward  man 
is  renewed  day  by  day."  This,  however,  is  not  the 
common  impression.  Old  age  is  never  considered  an 
enviable  state.  In  the  echo  returned  by  our  hearts  to 
the  declaration  that  ^^  God  has  made  every  thing  beau- 
tiful in  its  season,"  the  season  of  old  age  is  always  ex- 
cepted.   We  see  no  beauty  in  it.    It  hath  infirmity  and 
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deprivation,  but  no  attractions.  We  speak  of  it  in  tones 
of  commiseration,  as  though  it  were  one  of  the  greatest 
as  well  as  the  last  trial  of  our  humanity.  This  is  natu- 
ral ;  for  most  of  us  look  only  at  the  things  that  are  seen 
and  are  temporal.  Our  observation  penetrates  not  be- 
neath the  surface  of  life ;  and  to  one  who  looks  only 
upon  the  surface,  the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of  life 
will  appear  to  be  very  unequally  distributed.  Youth 
seems  crowded  with  present  pleasures  and  joyous  anti- 
cipations. Manhood  is  devoted  to  useful  occupations, 
to  noble  enterprises,  to  cares  and  duties  that  enlarge  the 
mind  and  invigorate  the  heart.  But  old  age  has 
nought  but  infirmity,  inaction  and  sufiering.  It  is  al- 
ways marked  by  the  decay  of  physical  strength,  often 
by  intellectual  decrepitude  and  gloom.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  to  him  who  looks 
only  upon  the  "  outward,"  and  whose  point  of  observa- 
tion is  the  morning  of  youth,  or  the  meridian  of  man- 
hood, old  age  should  appear  to  be  a  sad,  forsaken, 
unhappy  period,  a  season  whose  approach  is  not  to  be 
desired,  or  its  duration  prolonged. 

But  the  text  opens  a  view  of  old  age  that  alters  and 
corrects  these  impressions.  The  outward  man  perish- 
eth,  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  The  eye 
becomes  dim,  the  hand  tremulous,  the  knee  faileth ;  there 
is  no  vigor  in  the  grasp,  no  firmness  in  the  step.  The 
outward  glory  passeth  away ;  but  the  real  glory,  the 
glory  of  immortal  hopes,  pure  afiections,  subdued  pas- 
sions, a  sanctified  soul,  this  remains  beyond  the  reach 


of  the  ruin  and  decay  that  are  without.  Bounding 
along  the  path  of  hfo  with  the  nervous  tread  and  the 
joyous  heart  of  youth,  you  pity  the  old  man,  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  years.  But  which  is  the  hghest 
load, — his  infirmities  or  your  passions?  Which  is  the 
hardest  trial, — his  physical  weakness,  or  your  moral 
inexperience  and  danger?  He  would  not  exchange 
places  with  you.  He  would  not  be  as  young  you  are, 
to  be  again  as  ignorant,  as  inexperienced,  as  conceited, 
as  passionate,  as  impetuous  as  you  are.  He  has  passed 
through  the  servitude  to  which  you  must  still  be  subject. 
He  was  once  the  slave  of  impulses  that  you  have  yet  to 
learn  to  restrain.  Anger  excited,  jealousy  darkened, 
envy  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  soul.  Pleasure  enticed 
him  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  purity  was  sacrificed, 
that  passion  might  be  indulged.  He  has  now  learned 
"  a  more  excellent  way."  He  has  become  the  master 
where  he  was  once  the  slave.  The  experience  and 
discipline  of  life  have  taught  him  to  look,  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen  and  are  temporal,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  and  are  eternal.  Your  pity 
is  wasted.  He  does  not  consider  himself  an  object  of 
compassion.  He  rejoiceth  in  the  thought  that  his  latter 
days  are  better  than  his  first,  that  if  near  to  the  grave, 
he  is  also  near  to  God,  that  if  old  age  have  come,  the 
power  of  passion  and  temptation  has  gone.  The 
tumult  of  unholy  thoughts  is  hushed ;  the  craving  of 
wrong  desires  has  ceased ;  the  swell  of  sin  fill  emotions 
has  subsided.     His  wishes  are  for  holiness,  his  thoughts 
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are  of  goodness,  purity  and  benevolence.  A  calm 
tranquillizing  trust  in  God  keeps  his  soul  in  dignity  and 
peace. 

If  it  be  not  so,  then  the  individual  is  indeed  to  be  pitied. 
An  old  age,  not  of  piety,  but  of  depravity,  an  old  age 
that  exhibits  the  passions  of  youth  in  conjunction  with 
the  infirmities  of  years,  the  deep  outward  marks  of 
time  with  no  inward  mark  of  hoHness  or  preparation 
for  heaven,  trembhng  limbs  and  wasting  strength  with 
affections  cleaving  to  earth  with  all  their  force  and 
thoughts  exclusively  busied  with  this  world, — this  is  the 
saddest  spectacle  in  life.  No  language  is  too  strong  to 
express  the  commiseration  we  may  well  feel  for  a  con- 
dition so  unworthy  and  so  unnatural.  But  old  age  in 
itself,  an  honorable,  virtuous,  christian  old  age,  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  pitied,  but  revered,  not  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded  but  to  be  approached  with  calm  and  grateful 
satisfaction.  That  it  is  a  period  of  entire  peace  and 
comfort,  of  freedom  from  all  evil  and  care,  1  would  by 
no  means  imply.  No  age  of  our  mortal  life  is  exempt 
from  these.  The  aged  have  a  portion  of  that  duty  and 
danger,  temptation  and  trial,  which  encompass  every 
hour  of  earthly  existence.  The  common  epithets, 
"  querulous,"  "  avaricious,"  "  selfish,"  "  obstinate,"  so 
often  applied  to  old  age,  are  often,  doubtless,  rightfully 
applied.  They  have  their  origin  and  foundation  in 
what  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  old.  Through  its 
pains  and  infirmities,  old  age  is  tempted  to  become 
peevish  and  fretful.     Through  influences  which  it  re- 
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quires  a  nice  discrimination  to  detect,  and  which  I 
need  not  stop  to  unfold,  it  is  tempted  to  become  avari- 
cious, and  to  permit  what  was  the  honorable  economy  of 
manhood  to  degenerate  into  a  niggard  parsimony,  and 
an  unholy  love  of  money.  Through  the  desire  com- 
monly manifested  by  all  around  it,  to  promote  its  com- 
fort, it  is  tempted  to  become  selfish  and  indulgent,  to 
the  disregard  of  the  claims  of  others,  and  through  the 
respect  paid  to  its  opinions  and  counsel,  it  is  tempted 
to  become  dogmatical  and  opinionated.  These  are 
some  of  the  moral  dangers  of  old  age.  They  must  be 
guarded  against.  These  are  some  of  its  temptations. 
Let  them  be  resisted ;  jet  the  virtues  of  contentment  and 
liberality,  disinterestedness  and  forbearance  be  cultivat- 
ed ;  then  old  age  shall  enjoy  many  pleasures,  and  find 
its  inner  man  renewed  day  by  day. 

First.  It  shall  have  the  memory  of  a  well  spent  Hfe, 
a  pleasure  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  old  age  alone.  We 
speak  of  the  perils  of  youth,  but  mature  and  vigorous 
manhood  has  equal  need  to  remember  the  injunction, 
"  let  him  that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  Charac- 
ter is  still  insecure ;  the  virtue  that  has  stood  firm  amidst 
many  temptations  may  fail  at  length,  and  the  life  which 
was  unspotted  at  its  meridian  may  close  amid  darkness 
scorn  and  shame.  But  in  old  age,  when  the  highways 
of  life  have  been  left  for  retirement  and  repose,  there  is 
comparative  security  and  freedom.  Malice  and  envy 
cannot  alter  the  past,  and  the  future  is  short;  the 
grave  is  at  hand;   the  goal  of  life  is  almost  touch- 
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ed ;  and  if  there  be  a  consciousness  of  integrity  and  pu- 
rity, the  secret  remembrance  of  kind  words  and  upright 
deeds,  a  feeling  that  if  the  part  assigned  was  high  and 
responsible  it  was  faithfully  achieved,  that  if  humble  it 
was  not  neglected  through  pride  or  perverseness,  that 
though  the  best  exertions  were  inconsiderable,  those 
exertions  were  made  with  a  pure  heart,  honestly,  if  this 
consciousness  be  in  the  breast  of  the  aged,  then  there  is 
pleasure  there,  greater  than  all  that  is  enjoyed  amid  the 
gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  youth. 

Again,  it  is  often  permitted  old  age  to  see  its  child- 
ren, arrived  at  the  full  maturity  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, honest  and  useful  if  not  distinguished,  developing, 
even  in  humble  scenes,  characters  of  exalted  worth  and 
dignity,  faithfully  applying  the  noble  and  generous 
principles  it  was  the  object  of  parental  care  to  incul- 
cate. This  surely  is  no  mean  or  insignificant  pleasure. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  as  deep  and  holy  as  the  heart  can 
feel  on  earth.  It  can  make  light  the  burthen  of  years, 
take  from  many  a  sorrow  its  bitterness,  from  many  a 
disappointment  its  sting.  Even  youth,  in  the  midst  of 
its  thronging  anticipations  and  its  towering  hopes,  must 
acknowledge  that  those  cannot  be  the  darkest  and 
most  dreary  days  of  human  Ufe,  in  which  a  man  gradu- 
ally sinks  into  the  vale  of  years,  surrounded  by  his 
children,  whom  he  sees  walking  in  the  ways  of  useful- 
ness and  virtue,  and  feels  that  the  posterity  whom  he 
blesses  and  leaves  behind  him  is  fitted  for  the  tasks  and 
duties  of  life, — the  strength  and  the  hope  of  that  com- 
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munity  to  which  he  has  himself  been  an  ornament  and 
defence. 

But  this  is  sometimes  denied ; — and  often  old  age 
seems  to  us  an  unhappy  period  because  of  its  soli- 
tude. It  has  outlived  its  generation.  It  has  witnessed 
and  endured  the  rupture  of  many  ties.  Its  friends  and 
cotemporaries  are  gone.  It  stands  alone — a  monu- 
ment of  the  past — instructive  it  may  be  to  others,  but 
having  no  pleasure  itself.  But  let  us  make  just  dis- 
criminations here.  We  think  old  age  sad  and  unhap- 
py, because  its  pleasures  are  not  our  pleasures.  We 
forget  also  that  its  sorrows  are  often  our  sorrows.  The 
rupture  of  the  ties  of  kindred  and  affection,  the  be- 
reavements that  wait  on  the  steps  of  change,  decay  and 
death,  are  not  peculiar  to  old  age,  not  exclusively 
confined  to  this  period.  They  always  do  come  then, 
but  they  may  and  often  do  come  before.  Our  search 
need  not  be  long  or  curious  to  find  in  every  communi- 
ty, in  every  neighborhood,  some  who,  in  the  very  morn- 
ing of  life,  are  left  solitary.  Death  has  stripped  them 
of  kindred  and  home.  Their  blood  flows  in  no  other 
veins.  They  stand  alone  in  the  world — aye — and 
more  alone,  more  solitary  and  friendless  than  the  patri- 
arch of  a  hundred  years.  The  solitude  and  sorrows 
that  are  the  work  of  death,  are  not  peculiar  to  old 
age.  These  may  be  our  lot,  and  are  more  or  less  our 
lot,  at  every  period  of  life — and  when  they  come  in  old 
age  there  are  peculiar  comforts  and  alleviations.  First, 
the  feelings  are  less  acute.     They  have  been  disci- 
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plined  by  the  trial  of  life,  and  though  equally  strong 
and  pure,  their  disappointment  does  not  wound  as  it 
does  in  the  morning  of  life.  They  have  learned  sub- 
mission and  trust.  And  secondly,  The  prospect  of  res- 
toration to  those  we  have  loved  and  lost  is  less  distant 
to  the  aged  than  the  young.  "  Little  did  I  think,"  says 
the  venerable  Bishop  Hough,  at  the  age  of  93,  "  Little 
did  I  think  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  my  beloved  wife, 
that  1  should  survive  her  loss  twenty  years.  I  comfort- 
ed myself  then  with  the  expectation  of  an  early  re- 
union. It  cannot  however,  now  be  very  distant,  it 
must  soon  come.  And  this  thought  elevates  and  affects 
me,  swelling  my  mind  with  transport  and  inward  satis- 
faction." "  Indeed,"  he  continues — "  faith  that  gives  a 
reality  to  the  invisible,  hopes  that  look  to  future  hap- 
piness, meditation  on  God,  on  kindness  received  from 
others,  on  the  invisible  world,  to  which  I  am  so  near, 
these  acquire  a  double  relish  in  old  age — have  power 
to  consign  to  oblivion  many  of  its  infirmities,  and  have 
a  calmness  and  tranquility  annexed  to  them  which 
more  than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
hurrying  and  bustling  pleasures  of  youth."  "  At  my 
advanced  period  of  Ufe,"  he  adds — "  the  mind  looks 
forward  not  with  an  anxious  but  with  a  joyous  expec- 
tation to  an  eternity  of  bliss, — and  though  incapable 
through  weakness  of  any  fixed  and  long  continued  con- 
templation of  the  subject,  it  springs  like  the  unborn 
babe  quickening  into  life  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
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approach  of  a  new  and  more  glorious  state  of  exist- 
ence." 

This  is  the  recorded  experience  of  an  aged  and  holy 
man,  who  approached,  though  he  did  not  attain  to  the 
completion  of  a  century.  Doubtless  it  is  a  true  trans- 
cript of  the  experience  of  many  hearts.  The  remnant 
of  a  well  spent  life  is  a  h^ppy  period.  It  may  be  ac- 
companied with  some  infirmities,  but  it  has  many  tran- 
quil and  satisfying  pleasures.  Distracting  cares  no 
longer  oppress  the  mind ;  prospects  of  earthly  ambition 
no  longer  engage  and  engross  the  heart.  The  earthly 
prize,  pursued  with  so  much  eagerness  and  devotion  in 
the  strength  of  manhood,  has  been  attained  or  aban- 
doned. Desires  have  learnt  moderation.  It  is  no 
longer  impossible  to  satisfy,  or  a  painful  effort  to  re- 
strain them.  Pure  affections,  well  established  princi- 
ples, pleasant  memories,  conscience  bearing  testimony 
to  a  godly  sincerity  in  heart  and  life,  these  impart  and 
maintain  a  holy  joy,  a  perfect  peace  of  soul.  Faith  acts 
with  growing  power ;  the  bliss  of  heaven  is  displayed  to 
it  with  increasing  brightness,  with  a  more  vivid  reality. 
Friends  are  assiduous  in  their  kindness,  tender  and  re- 
spectful in  their  attentions.  Well  do  they  know  the 
worth  of  the  aged  saint,  whom  they  reverence  and 
love;  gently  do  they  bear  him  down  the  prolonged 
years  of  life,  and  "  when  at  length  he  is  gathered  to  his 
fathers  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
the  memory  he  leaves  behind,  is  still  a  blessing  and  a 
power,  and  the  painful  sense  of  what  a  precious  boon 
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has  been  withdrawn  is  subdued  by  the  conviction  that 
no  unworthy  associate  has  been  added  to  the  company 
of  the  just  made  perfect.'^ 

1  have  thus  briefly  and  feebly  portrayed  some  of  the 
consolations  attendant  upon  old  age.  You  will  read- 
ily understand,  my  friends,  what  has  induced  me  to 
direct  your  thoughts  to  this  subject.  While  there  are 
some  within  the  reach  of  this  voice,  whose  venerable 
forms  proclaim  that  old  age,  its  trials  and  infirmities, 
its  comforts  and  consolations,  are  to  them  matters  of 
personal  experience  and  interest,  we  know  that  near 
by  there  is  one,  who  though  absent  in  body  is  present 
in  spirit,  to  whom  this  day  is  one  of  solemn  and  affect- 
ing interest,  as  it  completes  the  century  of  his  mortal 
life.  Our  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  this  venerable 
friend  and  patriarch ;  there  is  strong  propriety,  that  in 
the  services  of  this  church  this  day,  there  should  be 
some  allusion  made  to  him,  who  was  one  of  its  early 
founders*,  and  has  ever  been  among  its  firmest  support- 
ers, its  most  zealous  advocates,  its  brightest  ornaments. 

He  has  had  rich  and  full  experience  of  the  consola- 
tions of  which  I  have  spoken ;  and  we  may  not  doubt 
that  on  this  day  of  deep  solemnity  and  chastened  joy  to 
himself  and  his  family,  his  heart,  which  began  to  beat 
an  hundred  years  ago,  beats  now  with  a  lively  and  fer- 
vent gratitude  to  God,  for  that  goodness  which  has 
crowned  his  old  age  with  so  many  mercies.  To  us  he 
may  have  seemed  to  be  wandering  farther  and  farther 

*See  Appendix  A. 
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into  the  barren  winter  of  age ;  but  to  him,  we  may 
feel  sure,  it  has  not  been  all  barrenness  and  winter. 
There  have  been  flowers  in  his  path,  the  flowers  of 
hope  and  faith,  of  pure  affections  and  a  holy  trust 
Amid  the  frosts  of  age,  beneath  which  the  outward  man 
perisheth,  his  inward  man  has  been  renewed  day  by 
day.  Physical  strength  has  failed;  the  vigor  of  the 
frame  has  abated ;  the  senses  have  lost  their  keenness, 
but  the  intellect  and  the  heart  have  been  lightly  touched 
by  time**  For  a  long  while  the  feeble  action  of  his  out- 
ward life  has  been  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
single  room ;  but  the  Universe  and  God,  the  memories 
and  experience  of  a  multitude  of  years,  the  boundless 
anticipations  of  eternity,  have  been  open  to  his  thoughts ; 
and  we  may  feel  assured  that  he  has  had  deep  reflec- 
tions, holy  and  blessed  communings  with  these  things. 
Kind,  just  and  wise  words  have  fallen  from  his  lips, 
pure,  gentle  and  tender  affections,  strong  Christian 
sympathies  have  dwelt  in  his  heart.  Amid  many  com- 
forts, in  an  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyment  rarely 
permitted,  he  has  lived  to  reach  the  day  which  com- 
pletes the  century  of  his  earthly  existence. 

In  his  behalf  we  lift  up  to  God  the  voice  of  grati- 
tude for  the  mercy  that  has  thus  prolonged  and  blessed 
his  days.  We  bow  before  him  with  reverence,  as  one 
whom  God  has  marked  by  extraordinary  length  of 
years, — the  surviving  representative  of  departed  gener- 
ations,— the  living  monument  of  other  men  and  other 

*See  Appendix  B. 
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days.  We  know  that  his  Ufe  has  been  as  honorable, 
as  useful,  as  virtuous  and  as  Christian  as  it  has  been 
prolonged.  That  with  mingled  piety  and  patriotism, 
with  lofty  principles  and  a  pure  purpose,  he  shared 
in  the  struggles  of  our  revolution,  and  bore  his  part 
in  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  that  secured  our  national 
independence.*  We  know  that  in  the  labors  of  an 
honorable  profession,  and  in  meeting  his  responsi- 
bilities as  a  citizen  and  a  man,  he  has  ever  been  faith- 
ful, upright,  independent.  He  has  never  upheld  an 
unrighteous  error  because  it  was  strong  in  the  number  of 
its  adherents;  he  has  never  refused  to  uphold  the  truth 
because  its  advocates  were  few.  Pride  has  never 
made  him  frown  down  an  honest  smile  on  a  poor  man's 
face ;  selfishness  has  never  made  him  wring  a  tear  from 
the  eye  of  a  desolate  heart.  There  are  therefore  no 
gloomy  attendants  upon  the  close  of  his  life ;  no  dark 
retinue  of  neglected  duties  and  unrepented  sins  to  de- 
scend with  him  to  the  grave,  to  herald  his  presence 
before  the  throne  of  God, — but  blessed  memories,  holy 
thoughts  and  glorious  anticipations. 

He  has  lived  to  witness  great  changes  upon  earth  in 
the  progress  of  art  and  science,  hberty  and  knowledge, 
righteousness  and  truth,  and  the  increase  of  their  influ- 
ence in  elevating  and  improving  the  condition  of  man, 
ennobling  his  being  and  destiny  on  earth.  The  century 
during  which  he  has  lived,  in  its  public  events,  in  the 
progress  made  by  mankind  in  all  that  adorns  and  dig- 

*Se6  Appendix  C. 
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nifies  human  life,  has  been  throughout  the  world  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race, — 
and  in  our  own  country  and  immediate  neighborhood, 
what  glorious  changes,  what  splendid  progress  has  he 
beheld.  The  small  one  has  become  a  thousand,  and  the 
nation  that  struggled  for  a  name  and  an  existence  during 
the  years  of  his  early  manhood  has  become  the  lion  of 
the  earth  ere  his  life  is  closed.  God  grant  that  it  may 
never  become  the  scourge  and  the  curse  of  the  earth,  a 
dishonor  to  the  name  of  liberty,  a  hissing  and  a  by-word 
among  men.  And  here  in  this  town,  where  in  early  life 
he  cast  his  lot  and  pitched  his  tent,  and  where  nearly 
eighty  of  his  hundred  years  have  been  passed,  what 
changes  has  he  witnessed,  what  progress  has  he  beheld. 
Nature  remains  the  same ;  around  him  are  the  same 
beautiful  hills, — beneath  his  feet  the  same  river  and 
waterfall,— over  his  head  the  same  sky, — but  all  else  has 
changed.  Generations  have  been  born,  have  acted 
their  part  and  passed  away.  Families  have  risen,  flour- 
ished and  decayed.  The  thriving  hamlet,  scarce  yet 
secure  from  savage  foes  when  he.  first  entered  it,  has 
now  become  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  sending  forth 
the  products  of  its  industry  and  art  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  His  life  covers  well  nigh  half  the  period  em- 
braced by  the  history  of  this  town.  In  1633,  I  think, 
the  first  church  was  gathered  and  a  meeting  house  built 
at  Dover,  and  they  that  assembled  therein,  worshipped 
with  arms  in  their  hands  and  sentinels  on  the  watch 
for  protection  and  defence.    More  than  a  century  af- 
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terwards,  when  he  chose  it  as  a  dwelling  place  and  the 
scene  of  his  professional  labors,  there  was  still  but  a 
single  church  and  here  and  there  a  district  school. 
Now  there  are  ten  or  twelve  churches  of  different  forms 
of  Christian  faith,  nearly  as  many  public  schools,  many 
of  them  open  all  the  year — a  flourishing  academy, 
libraries,  lecture  rooms,  and  all  the  means  and  accom- 
paniments of  enlightened,  refined,  cultivated  Christian 
hfe.  God  grant  that  these  privileges  and  blessings  may 
serve  to  train  up  generations,  who  if  they  iive  not  as 
long  shall  live  as  well  as  he,  and  make  their  lives,  how- 
ever short,  meet  preparations  for  eternity. 

But  what  are  all  the  changes  and  progress  and  glory 
our  revered  friend  has  seen  on  earth  compared  with  that, 
which  shall  ere  long  be  revealed  to  him,  when  he  shall 
pass  within  the  veil,  and  his  immortal  spirit,  released  from 
its  frail  and  shattered  tenement  of  clay,  shall  ascend  to 
Mount  Zion,  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  to  Jesus  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  who 
liveth  forever  and  ever.  With  the  venerable  Bishop 
Hough,  he  may  well  say  "  It  can  not  now  be  long  be- 
fore these  glories  burst  upon  my  beatified  vision." 
We  may  well  say  "It  can  not  be  too  soon  to  one  so 
well  prepared."  A  long  and  honored  life  has  been  his; 
may  it  close  in  a  serene  and  peaceful  death, — leaving 
behind  it  a  blessed  memory  and  awakening  in  every 
heart  the  prayer,  "let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous 
and  let  my  latter  end  be  like  his." 


APPENDIX. 


A. 

Dr.  Green,  although  then  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  took  an 
active  and  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  "  First  Unita- 
rian," or  "  Second  Congregational  Society  in  Dover."  The  first 
meeting  for  forming  this  society  was  holden  August  28th,  1827, — the 
Society  was  organised  on  the  4th  Sept,  following — the  first  meeting 
for  public  worship,  was  holden  at  the  Court  House,  Nov.  4th  of  the 
same  year,  when  the  lamented  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  then  Pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  Boston,  officiated.  During  the  year  1828,  the  Soci- 
ety erected  a  large  and  commodious  church,  of  brick,  70  by  83  feet — 
at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  It  was  dedicated  Feb.  17th,  1829,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirkland  Lothrop  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Society  on  the 
same  day.  The  Dedicatory  services  were  performed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Nichols  of  Portland,  and  the  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Parker  of  Portsmouth.  Mr  Lothrop's  connexion  with  the  Soci- 
ety was  dissolved  May  18th,  1834.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Edgar  Buckingham,  now  of  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  who  was  ordained  Dec. 
30th,  1835 — sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Frothingham  of  Boston.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's ministry  at  Dover  was  closed  July  1st,  1839.  Rev.  John 
Parkman,  the  present  Pastor  of  the  society  was  installed  April  22d, 
1840,  Rev.  Dr  Gannett  of  Boston,  preaching  the  sermon. 


B. 

Dr.  Green  is  still  able  to  employ  himself  with  books  for  several 
hours  every  day.  He  reads  the  papers,  and  keeps  himself  well  in- 
formed upon  all  public  affairs,  and  retains  his  interest  in  them.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  declaration  that  '^  the  intellect  and  the  heart  have 
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been  slightly  touched  by  time/'  I  am  pennitted  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing extracti?  from  a  record,  made  in  my  journal  of  an  interesting  inter- 
view had  with  him  after  service  on  the  Sunday  on  which  the  sermon 
was  preached.  I  had  said  that  he  was  so  well  and  strong  that  per- 
haps his  life  would  still  be  prolonged  some  years ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied— "  I  know  not  how  long  I  may  live.  Death  was  always  a  very 
solemn  and  affecting  thing  to  me.  When  a  young  man  nothing 
affected  or  impressed  me  so  much  as  a  funeral.  It  has  been  so 
through  life  and  is  so  now.  I  contemplate  death  with  awe.  It  is 
3,  solemn  thing  to  die,  to  exchange  worlds,  to  enter  upon  an  un- 
tried, spiritual,  eternal  state  of  being,  of  which  we  can  form  no  ade- 
quate conceptions.  To  appear  before  an  omniscient  God,  to  accoxmt 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  all  of  them,  through  a  long  life,  is  a 
solemn  thing ;  I  feel  it  to  be  so — I  have  always  felt  it.  But  I  thank 
God  that  I  am  able  to  contemplate  him  as  my  Father  in  Heaven. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator,  I  have  hope  in  his  mercy,  and  a 
perfect  trust  in  his  paternal  goodness.  *  *  *  The  Primer  says  "  In 
Adams  fall  we  sinned  all."  It  was  one  of  the  first  things  I  was  taught 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  we  come  into  the  world  under  the  curse  of 
God  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin.  What  sort  of  a  God  must  that 
be  who  thus  confounds  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  ?  The  Trinity  seems 
to  me  irrational  and  impossible.  There  can  not  be  three  Infinites. 
God  is  said  to  be  omnipresent,  filling  immensity,  high  as  heaven,  deep 
as  hell,  broad  as  the  earth,  wide  as  the  sea,  filling  all  space.  If  God, 
the  Father,  fills  all  space,  God  the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
cannot  fill  all  space  also.  There  can  not  be  three  Infinites.  Infinite 
attributes  can  not  be  divided  among  three  persons.  They  can  belong 
to  but  one  person.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  of  God  seems  to  me  of 
great  importance.  I  have  had  great  peace  and  satisfaction  in  my 
religious  views,  ever  since  I  read  the  Bible  as  teaching  this  doctrine. 
The  first  book  that  gave  much  satisfaction  to  my  religious  inquiries 
was  Chauncy's  Dissertations ;  the  next  was  Worcester's  Bible  News. 
I  have  read  all  Mr.  Worcester's  books.  I  believe  the  Unitarian 
Doctrine  of  God  will  prevail  As  people  study  and  xmderstand  the 
Bible  better,  they  will  come  to  interpret  it  in  that  sense  which  makes 
it  simple  and  dear.  The  Gospel  was  designed  for  poor,  ignorant, 
unlearned  men,  such  as  I  am;  such  a  man  reading  the  Gospel  without 
prejudice,  never  having  heard  of  the  Trinity,  would  not  gather  the 
Trinity  from  it.  The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  always 
seemed  to  me  an  important  institution.    Efforts  to  diffuse  truth  are 
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among  the  highest  and  best  efforts  we  can  make.    I  hope  the  trath 
will  prevail, — I  believe  it  will." 

These  observations,  and  others  in  a  similar  strain,  were  made 
spontaneously,  with  pauses  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  collecting  his 
thoughts,  but  with  only  a  single  question  put  to  him  on  mj  part. 
I  publish  them,  not  on  account  of  the  particular  religious  opinions 
which  they  express,  but  for  the  evidence  thej  afford  of  the  unabated 
vigor  and  activity  o£  his  intellect  at  the  age  of  an  hundred  years.  I 
have  given  very  nearly  his  exact  words.  He  was  much  affected  dur- 
ing the  utterance  of  these  sentiments,  and  evidently  spoke  from  the 
bottom  of  an  earnest  and  sincere  heart.  The  interview  was  exceed- 
in^y  interesting,  and  left  on  those  present  the  impression  that  he  was 
ripe  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  that  an  old  age  surrounded  by 
BO  many  comforts,  with  the  intellect  and  the  heart  so  little  impaired, 
was  not  so  sad  and  glocnny  a  period,  as  we  sometimes  imagine. 


c. 

For  the  following  sketch  of  Dr.  Green's  services  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  I  am  indebted  to  his  nephew,  Hon.  James  D.  Green,  the 
present  Mayor  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Ezra  Green  was  bom  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  June  17,  1746,  (old 
style,)  was  fitted  for  College  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  Pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  that  town;  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
1765;  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Sprague  of  Maiden;  and  went  to 
Dover,  N.  H.  to  commence  practice  in  1768  or  1769. 

In  June,  1775,  soon  ailer  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  joined  the 
American  Army,  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  and  was  stationed  with 
the  New  Hampshire  regiment  on  Winter  Hill  in  Charlestown.  Here 
he  had  the  small  pox.  In  the  following  March,  the  British  having 
evacuated  Boston,  he  left  with  the  army  for  New  York,  going  by  the 
way  of  Providence,  Norwich  and  New  London,  where  they  embark- 
ed. Having  remained  in  New  York  a  few  weeks,  they  proceeded  up 
the  Hudson  to  Albany ;  thence  by  batteaux  to  Saratoga ;  landed  and 
marched  to  Lake  George ;  remained  about  a  fortnight ;  went  down 
Lake  George  in  batteaux ;  stopped  at  Ticonderoga ;  thence  proceed- 
ed by  Lake  Champlain  to  St.  Johns ;   thence  to  Montreal  and  joined 
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Arnold.     During  his  few  weeks  stay  at  Montreal  the  army  suffered 
much  by  the  small  pox. 

On  the  advance  of  the  British  under  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  Amer- 
ican forces  retreated  to  Ticonderoga.  Dr.  Green  was  with  the  troops 
which  occupied  Mount  Independence  until  December ;  when,  on  the 
approach  of  Carleton,  they  leil  that  position.  Dr.  Green  came  back 
to  Albany,  there  left  the  army  and  returned  to  Dover.  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  he  had  the  fever  and  ague. 

In  October,  1777,  he  enlisted  as  surgeon  on  board  the  Ranger,  a 
sloop  of  war  of  eighteen  guns,  under  command  of  Capt  John  Paul 
Jones,  then  lying  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  They  sailed  for  France, 
November  1st,  captured  two  vessels  laden  with  fruit  and  wine,  and 
took  them  into  Paimboeuf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  when  they 
arrived  on  the  2d  December,  and  continued  till  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. On  the  1 4th  of  this  month  they  exchanged  salutes  with  the 
French  Admiral,  this  being  the  first  salute  ever  paid  to  the  American 
flag.  In  March,  1778,  they  sailed  upon  a  cruise  up  St  George's 
channel,  spreading  alarm  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
They  took  some  prizes  which  were  sent  into  Brest,  sunk  several 
small  vessels,  and  made  an  attempt  which  was  unsuccessful  to  cut 
out  a  ship  of  twenty  guns  from  the  harbor  of  Carrickfurgus  ;  an  at- 
tempt, from  which  they  effected  with  difficulty  their  own  escJape. 
They  next  proceeded  to  Whitehaven  for  the  purpose  of  burning  some 
colliers  then  lying  there.  With  this  view  they  landed  in  the  night, 
captured  one  or  two  forts,  spiked  the  cannon  which  overlooked  the 
Imrbor,  and  set  fire  to  some  of  the  vessels ;  which,  however,  did  not 
burn*  as  had  been  expected.  Day  dawning,  the  inhabitants  assembled, 
cleared  out  the  guns,  and  opened  upon  them ;  when  Jones  with  his 
party  returned  to  the  ship.  They  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  mansion  of 
Lord  Selkirk,  not  far  from  Wliitehaven,  to  which  Jones  sent  a  Lieu- 
tenant and  a  dozen  of  men  to  capture  his  lordship,  and  bring  him  off 
a  prisoner.  On  arriving  at  the  house  they  learned  that  the  object 
of  their  pursuit  was  in  London.  They  then  demanded  the  silver 
plate,  which,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  weight, 
was  delivered  to  them  by  Lady  Selkirk,  who,  on  being  informed  of 
the  name  of  their  commander,  said  she  knew  Jones,  (Jones  lived 
there  when  a  boy,  his  father  having  been  gardener  to  his  lordship,) 
and  that  she  was  much  obliged  to  them  for  their  civility. 

Soon  after  this  they  fell  in  with  the  Drake,  a  British  ship  of  twenty 
guns,  which  they  captured  after  an  action  of  one  hour,  and  took  with 
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them  to  Brest  After  remaining  there  some  months  the  American 
Commissioners  at  Paris  gave  the  conmiand  of  the  Banger  to  Lieat 
Simpson,  whom  Jones  had  ill  treated  and  imprisoned ;  a  change  in 
the  command  which  was  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  whole 
ship's  company.  They  then  returned  to  Portsmouth,  where  they 
arrived  in  October. 

Dr.  Green  remained  in  Dover  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1779,  went  again  in  the  Ranger,  under  Capt  Simpson, 
on  a  cruise  with  the  Providence  and  Qtieen  of  France,  the  latter  a 
French  ship  which  had  been  purchased  by  our  Grovemment.  They 
captured  six  Brigs  loaded  with  salt,  xmder  convoy  of  a  ship  of  fourteen 
guns,  and  brought  them  into  Portsmouth,  having  been  absent  but 
three  weeks.  On  another  cruise  soon  after,  with  the  same  ships  on 
die  banks  of  Newfoundland,  they  fell  in  with  a  Jamaca  fleet,  home- 
ward bound,  captured  eight  of  them,  ships  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
tons,  valuable  prizes,  and  brought  seven  of  them  into  Boston.  One 
was  retaken.  All  Boston  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  ten  large  ships, 
mistaken  for  a  British  fleet,  standing  directly  into  the  harbor.  The 
buildings  were  covered  with  spectators.  The  cargoes,  consisting  of 
rum,  sugar,  logwood,  pimento,  &c.,  were  delivered  one  half  to  the 
government  and  one  half  to  the  captors. 

Dr.  Green  remained  some  time  with  the  ship,  and  then  gave  up  his 
berth,  instruments  and  medicines  to  Dr.  Parker,  of  Exeter,  who  de- 
sired the  situation.  Dr.  Green  returned  to  Dover,  and  in  the  fall  of 
this  year  was  married  by  Dr.  Belknap,  to  Susannah  Hays  of  Dover. 

In  1780  he.  went  upon  another  cruise  in  the  Alexander,  Capt. 
Mitchell,  fourteen  guns,  but  accomplished  nothing.  In  1781  the  vessel 
having  been  fitted  up  as  a  Letter  of  Marque,  he  went  with  Capt 
Simpson  to  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia  and  took  a  load  of  tobacco 
to  L'Orient  in  France.  He  returned  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
which  concluded  his  Revolutionary  service.  He  then  relinqubhed 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  preferring  to  go  into  trade,  in  which  he 
continued  till  about  1811. 

He  was  one  of  the  Delegates  in  the  State  Convention  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  voted  in  favor  of 
it  He  has  always  been  a  firm  and  consistent  Federalist,  and  never 
sought  office.  He  was  chosen  Deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Dover,  about  1790. 
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SEKMON 


PREACHED  IN   THE 


CHURCH   IN  BRATTLE   SQUARE, 


JANUARY   9tm,   1853, 


THB  SUNBAT  AFTBB  THB  FUNEBAL  OF 


AMOS    LAW  R  E  N  C  E. 


BY  THE  PASTOR  OP  THAT  CIltntCH, 

S.  K.  LOTHROP,  D.  D 


BOSTON: 
1853. 

EASTBUBN'S    FBESS. 


Boston,  Jakuxbt  13tb,  1853. 

Rev.  axd  Deab  Sib: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Church 
in  Brattle  Sqoare,  holden  Janaarj  11th,  1853;  it  was 

Votedf  That  Messrs.  Dale,  Jenks  and  Thacher,  be  a  Committee  to  request 
of  the  Key.  Dr.  Lothrop  for  pnblication,  a  copy  of  the  very  appropriate  discourse 
preached  by  him  on  the  ninth  instant,  npon  the  life  and  character  of  the  late 
Axes  La  WHENCE,  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  Deacons  of  the  Church. 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  vote,  we  respectfully  request  the  manuscript 
copy  of  the  sermon  for  publication. 

With  high  regard. 

We  are  yours. 


Ebenezeb  Dale, 

John  H.  Jenks,  }  CommiUee. 

QeOBQE  M.THACHBB, 


J 


To  the  Rey.  S.  E.  Lothbop,  D.D. 


CouBT  Stbeet,  Jakuabt  20th,  1853. 

Gentlemen  : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Society  in 
Brattle  Square,  transmitted  through  you,  I  send  the  manuscript  of  the  sermon 
preached  by  me  on  the  ninth  instant.  Some  more  perfect  and  worthy  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Axes  Lawbence,  going  into  the  details  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, his  charities  and  his  correspondence  will,  I  understand,  be  prepared.  Not 
wishing  to  encroach  at  all  upon  the  province  of  this  contemplated  work,  and 
not  feeling  at  liberty  to  do  so,  I  omit  all  that  I  might  hare  added  in  the  shape  of 
notes,  from  my  own  knowledge  and  correspondence  with  him,  that  would  have 
given  increased  interest  and  value  to  this  sermon.  Imperfect  as  it  is,  however, 
I  cheerfully  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

S.  E.  Lothbop. 
To  Messrs.  £.  Dale,  J.  H.  Jenks  and  G.  M.  Thacher. 


SERMON. 


HOMAKS,  XIT. — 17. 

^"EoT  none  of  as  lireth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himselt" 

The  truth  thus  emphatically  stated  by  the  Apostle, 
is  founded  upon  the  social  nature  and  the  mutual  rela^ 
tions  of  men.  We  are  linked  together  in  life  and  in 
death  by  a  conmion  and  indistructible  bond.  No  man 
can  so  separate  himself  from  his  fellows  as  to  stand 
alone.  While  his  sympathies  lead  him  to  society,  his 
necessities  bind  him  to  it  and  make  him  dependent 
upon  it.  We  fly  to  one  another  for  support.  Our 
benevolent  and  our  selfish  affections,  our  happiness  and 
our  interests  alike  prompt  to  this.  Society  is  founded 
upon  this  principle  of  mutual  dependence;  and  we 
test  its  healthy  condition  by  the  extent  to  which  its 
different  classes  recognize  and  feel  it.  The  relations 
between  these  classes  are  happy,  their  reciprocal  influ- 
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ence  is  beneficial,  the  movement  of  the  whole  is  har- 
monious and  easy,  just  in  proportion  as  all  are  pervad- 
ed by  this  sentiment  of  mutual  dependence  and  mutual 
obligation.  The  merchant  is  dependent  upon  the 
youngest  apprentice  to  whom  he  gives  food  and  cloth- 
ing. He  has  duties  and  obligations  to  that  apprentice, 
which  he  may  no  more  innocently  neglect  than  he  may 
neglect  integrity  in  his  largest  negotiations.  And  that 
apprentice  has  his  place  and  power,  a  work  to  do,  a 
duty  to  discharge ;  and  if  he  fail  or  do  wrong,  he  suf- 
fers not  alone;  his  employer  suffers  not  alone;  the 
injury  may  be  felt  from  the  centre  to  the  verge  of  the 
commercial  world. 

In  material  affairs,  in  outward  relations,  our  mutual 
dependence,  the  extent  to  which  we  may  aid  or  injure 
one  another  is  so  obvious,  that  few  fail  to  perceive  it. 
As  the  statement  of  a  general  principle,  the  text  in- 
cludes these,  but  its  special  reference  is  to  things  moral 
and  spiritual,  to  that  influence  of  soul  upon  soul,  of 
mind  upon  mind,  of  example  and  character,  which  we 
all  exert  more  or  less,  for  good  or  ill,  upon  each  other. 
In  this  respect  we  have  a  common  power  over,  a  com- 
mon subjection  to  one  another.  We  are  as  mutually 
dependent,  morally  and  spiritually,  as  physically ;  we 
have  more  power,  a  wider  reach  of  influence  in  the 
one   direction  than  the  other.      The  commonest  day 


laborer,  the  humblest  artizan,  can  do  more  in  the 
world  and  for  the  world,  by  the  force  of  his  character, 
by  the  teachings  of  his  example,  the  lessons  of  his 
daily  life,  than  by  all  the  strength  of  his  body  or  the 
skill  of  his  hand. 

This  influence  of  character,  of  example,  of  soul 
upon  soul,  is  among  the  greatest  of  all  the  influ- 
ences that  affect  individual  or  social  condition.  A 
brief  self-inspection  would  lead  us  to  notice  its  power 
every  day  over  ourselves,  in  the  extent  to  which  our 
own  thoughts  are  directed,  our  own  opinions  mould- 
ed, our  own  characters  affected  by  contact  with  the 
thoughts,  the  opinions,  the  characters  of  others.  A 
larger  survey  of  ourselves,  of  our  past  and  present  rela- 
tions, would  teach  us  that  from  the  first  whispers  of 
maternal  tenderness  heard  in  our  infancy,  from  the 
playmates  of  our  childhood  in  the  nursery  and  the 
school-room,  onward  all  the  way  through  life,  we  have 
been  constantly  receiving  impressions  and  influences 
from  others,  whose  power  for  good  or  evil  over  our 
characters,  opinions,  conduct,  and  through  these  over 
our  social  position  and  prospects,  has  been  great,  sub- 
tle, controlling,  to  an  extent  we  neither  accurately 
measure  nor  justly  estimate.  We  should  not  forget  that 
during  all  this  time  we  ourselves  have  been  imparting 
as  well  as  receiving  impressions,  that  as  others  are,  as 


it  were,  living  and  acting  in  us,  in  our  characters,  so 
we  are  living  and  acting  in  others,  through  the  influ- 
ence we  have  exerted  upon  their  characters.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  this.  We  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
our  influence  over  others  involves ;  we  endeavor  to  es- 
cape it  by  denying  or  disclaiming  that  influence.  In 
other  things,  in  business,  politics,  all  purely  worldly 
affairs,  men  are  often  proud  of  their  power  over  others, 
boast  of  the  controlling  influence  they  exert  over  them. 
But  remind  a  man  of  his  moral  power,  ask  him  if  he 
has  done  any  thing  for  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men,  if 
a  religious  example  has  spoken  through  his  life,  and  a 
spiritual  influence  gone  forth  from  his  character,  if 
those  around  him  are  any  better  for  his  having  lived 
among  them,  if  he  has  made  it  one  of  the  aims  of 
his  being  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  reclaim  the  er- 
ring, to  encourage  the  faint-hearted,  and  to  help  for- 
ward all  whom  he  could  in  the  way  of  duty  and  of 
everlasting  life — ask  him  this,  and  you  will  hear  no 
boasting  of  power.  The  individual  questioned  will  dis- 
claim the  possession  of  any.  He  will  tell  you  that 
others,  whose  wealth,  talents,  character,  station,  place 
them  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  community,  have  in- 
fluence; they  can  be  guides,  examples,  helps  to  their 
fellow  men  ;  they  are  a  city  set  on  a  hill ;  but  as  for 
himself  he  is  a  private  individual,  in  an  humble  sphere ; 


with  little  property  and  less  talent  and  no  influence. 
He  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  others,  and  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  them. 

In  the  court  of  conscience  and  at  the  bar  of  God, 
this  plea  availeth  not.  We  cannot  escape  the  principle 
of  the  text  by  denying  its  application  to  ourselves. 
That  principle  is  universal.  The  declaration  is  unqual- 
ified ;  "  none  of  us  liveth,"  that  is,  can  or  should  live 
"to  himself."  Ability  is  the  measure  of  duty  in  all 
things,  and  where  much  is  given  much  will  also  be 
required ;  but  the  humblest,  the  most  obscure  and  un- 
distinguished individual,  can  not  so  live  apart  as  that 
his  life  shall  not  be  observed,  his  character  not  be 
noticed,  his  example  not  be  felt,  either  for  good  or  evil 
by  others.  He  must  make,  and  hour  by  hour  he  does 
make  some  impression  upon  the  moral  beings  aroimd 
him.  Undoubtedly  this  plea  of  inability  and  an  hum- 
ble private  station  is  often  conscientiously  urged,  and  it 
indicates  a  not  imamiable  state  of  mind;  but  even 
when  conscientiously  offered,  it  is  commonly  without 
any  foundation,  and  is  often  a  mere  excuse  for  moral 
indolence.  The  world  suffers  full  as  much,  I  appre- 
hend, from  the  modesty  of  the  self-depreciating,  as  from 
the  presumptuous  self-esteem  of  the  conceited.  The 
latter,  often,  like  "  fools  rush  in  where  angels  dare  not 
tread,"  but  as  has  been  well  said,  "  they  make  the  path 
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of  duty  easier  for  the  angels  to  follow,"  so  that  others 
with  more  force  but  less  confidence,  successfully  accom- 
plish what  would  never  have  been  attempted,  but  for 
their  presumption  ;  while  through  the  former,  a  great 
mass  of  talents  and  influence  lies  buried  in  action,  and 
a  spirit  is  indulged  which  cripples  effort,  paralyzes 
energy,  and  narrows  the  sphere  of  benevolent  exertion. 
"  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself."  An  imtold  power  of 
usefulness  is  wrapt  up  in  each  of  us.  Every  man, 
simply  because  he  is  a  man,  a  social  and  moral  being, 
becomes  the  centre  of  good  or  bad  influences  to  those 
around  him.  We  attach  an  undue  importance  to  a 
prominent  social  position  and  to  public  life,  as  a  means 
and  sphere  of  usefulness.  We  mistake  upon  this  point. 
I  say  nothing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  services  render- 
ed in  a  public  station  to  the  common  good.  I  honor 
those  who,  with  integrity  imstained,  and  a  large  imself- 
ish  patriotism,  have  thus  faithfully  devoted  their  tal- 
ents to  the  public  service.  But  there  are  other  and 
greater  benefactors,  other  and  greater  intellectual  giants 
and  moral  heroes,  than  those  of  public  life.  The  hon- 
orable, conscientious,  successful  management  of  private 
affairs,  in  almost  any  of  the  business  avocations  of  life, 
requires  an  amoimt  and  versatility  of  talent,  of  mental 
energy  and  moral  force,  greater  than  is  demanded  for 
most  public  oflSces,  and  the  performance  of  the  greater 


part  of  those  public  acts  which  in  this  country  so  engross 
the  attention,  fix  and  fill  the  admiration  of  the  people. 

But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  can  not  doubt  that 
he  who  is  faithful  and  worthy  in  private  life,  whether 
his  sphere  be  humble  or  exalted,  is  the  centre  and  the 
source  of  a  beneficent  agency. 

Piety  to  God,  love  to  God's  creatures,  industry  and 
perfect  integrity  in  business,  kindness  in  social  inter- 
course, a  tender  and  large-hearted  sympathy  with  hu- 
manity, showing  itself  in  a  true  public  spirit,  in  valuable 
aid  to  all  good  institutions,  in  encouragement  to  deserv- 
ing talent,  in  constant  charities,  and  in  kind  visits  and 
offices  that  are  better  than  gifts  of  money,  to  the  poor, 
the  afflicted  and  suffering ;  strength,  purity  of  principle, 
showing  itself  in  self-government,  in  a  reverence  for  law 
and  order,  in  a  life  free  from  all  the  defilements  of  sen- 
sual passion,  and  marked  by  the  daily  beauty  of  holi- 
ness ;  in  short,  the  unostentatious  but  real,  solid,  sub- 
stantial virtues  of  a  Christian  character, — a  character  for 
which  we  have  to  make  no  qualifications,  offer  no  apolo- 
gies, which  commands  alike  our  profoundest  reverence 
and  our  warmest  love, — these  make  a  man  a  real  and 
large  benefactor  to  his  race,  though  he  has  walked  ever 
in  the  humblest  sphere  of  private  life.  From  his  exam- 
ple and  character  there  has  gone  forth,  and  there  goes 
forth  continually,  an  influence,  holy,  animating,  persua^ 
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sive  to  goodness,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  haye  no 
means  or  modes  of  measurement.  It  is  an  unknown 
quantity,  whose  amount  and  value  no  human  equation 
can  ascertain.  Only  God,  who  looketh  into  the  heart, 
and  seeth  all  the  secret  influences  that  move  it,  can 
measure  and  tell  the  good  done  by  a  really  good  man. 

This  good  is  not  confined  to  his  own  life-thne.  As 
"  none  liveth,"  so  "  no  man  dieth  to  himself."  As 
many  eyes  watch  the  good  man  while  he  lives,  and 
many  hearts  daily  turn  to  him  with  love  and  gratitude, 
so  these  eyes  are  wet  with  tears,  and  these  hearts  are 
filled  with  various  thoughts  and  emotions  when  he 
dies.  The  influence  of  soul  upon  soul,  character  upon 
character,  is  diffusive  and  enduring.  It  has  no  limit 
but  the  broad  range  of  humanity,  and  the  wide  boun- 
daries of  the  spiritual  world.  It  pervades  all  time, 
reaches  from  time  to  eternity,  and  comes  back  firom 
Heaven  to  earth.  It  ceases  not  with  this  life.  It  gains 
strength,  as  life  wanes  and  passes  away.  Death  adds  to 
its  force ;  the  grave  gives  it  a  power  it  did  not  possess 
before.  The  memory  of  the  pious  dead,  whom  we  have 
honored,  loved,  revered,  abides  with  us;  the  light  of 
their  example  in  which  we  have  walked,  still  shines 
upon  us ;  the  recollection  of  their  kindness  which  has 
gladdened  our  hearts,  of  their  wisdom  and  coimsel  that 
have  illumined  our  minds,  of  their  holy  and  beautiful 
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characters,  comes  back  to  us  from  their  tombs,  with  a 
charm  we  cannot  and  would  not  resist,  with  a  hallowed, 
I  had  almost  said,  a  divine  power,  which  our  souls 
would  obey  though  a  world  rose  up  in  arms  against  us. 
Oh,  happy  are  we  and  blessed  of  God,  when  those 
whom  we  love  depart,  leaving  behind  them  a  hallowed 
memory  and  a  holy  example. 

I  can  enter,  and  you,  my  friends,  I  am  sure,  can 
enter  also,  into  that  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  holy 
dead,  which  in  darker  ages  was  exaggerated  into  gross 
superstition  and  idolatry.  There  is  a  true  and  just 
canonization  of  the  dead,  which  we  may  and  should 
make.  No  longer  compassed  by  mortal  infirmities, 
no  longer  exposed  to  temptation,  weakness  or  sin, 
an  everlasting  seal  is  affixed  to  their  characters  ;  their 
virtues  can  know  no  tarnish,  their  good  deeds  are  sub- 
ject to  no  decline,  their  names  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
earthly  stain.  The  Church  does  right  to  commemorate 
her  Saints.  Their  memory  is  among  her  choicest 
treasures.  Their  characters  reflect  back  a  moral  glory 
on  the  Gospel,  that  made  them  what  they  were.  Their 
lives  are  the  best  and  the  most  unanswerable  testimony 
to  the  divine  origin  of  that  Gospel,  and  their  sanctified 
souls  the  richest  purchase  of  the  Saviour's  blood. 

Brethren,  you  understand  the  occasion  that  has  call- 
ed forth  the  thoughts  I  have  offered.     You  have  antici- 
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pated  the  application  I  would  make  of  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  the  text.  If  ever  any  man  lived  and 
died  in  this  community,  in  whom  that  declaration  was 
exemplified  and  illustrated,  we  shall  all  admit,  that  he, 
whose  image  is  in  all  our  hearts,  whose  memory  fills  bur 
thoughts,  and  whose  absence  this  day  from  our  assembly 
makes  our  Church  seem  solitary,  though  crowded, — 
so  lived  and  so  died.  I  come  with  no  mournful 
requiem.  I  bring  no  wail  of  sorrow.  However  much 
my  heart  was  impelled  to  this  at  first,  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  broke  upon  us  like  a  heavy 
shock  through  the  early  morning  air,  the  reflections 
of  Christian  faith  and  hope  have  made  me  feel  that 
there  is  a  holier  tribute  than  that  of  tears,  that  there  is  a 
loftier  emotion  than  that  of  sorrow, — that  gratitude,  and 
not  regret,  that  holy  exultation  and  joy  and  triumph, — 
should  swell  our  hearts  as  we  contemplate  one  who  so 
lived  and  so  died.  The  life  of  a  truly  good  man,  calmly 
closed  by  death,  is  so  much  positive  treasure  added  to 
the  moral  wealth  of  the  world,  whose  value  can  not  be 
gainsaid,  or  denied,  or  diminished.  If  there  is  any 
thing  precious,  any  fruits  springing  up  in  the  fields  of 
time,  worthy  to  be  preserved,  and  over  which  we 
should,  not  weep,  but  rejoice,  it  is  the  memory  of  a 
true,  single-hearted,  devoted  disciple  of  Christ,  who  has 
finished  his  work  on  earth,  whose  soul  has  been  gath- 
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ered  into  the  gamers  of  eteraity,  his  spirit  joined  for- 
ever to  the  "  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect." 

I  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me  "  Write  from  hence- 
forth, Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord — yea 
saith  the  spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors." 

Brethren,  a  great  and  good  man, — great,  I  think,  in- 
tellectually, and  great  because  good, — a  man  widely 
known  and  largely  honored  and  tenderly  beloved, — a 
man  belonging  to  the  public  though  he  held  no  public 
of&ce, — a  man  in  whom  all  felt  that  they  had  a  prop- 
erty, because  he  loved  and  served  them  all ;  whom  all 
miss  and  mourn,  because  all  saw  him  daily  in  his 
walks  of  cheerful  benevolence  and  holy  living, — a 
beloved  member  and  a  devoted  friend  of  this  church, 
where  he  worshipped  from  the  day  that  he  came  here  to 
reside, — a  true  member  of  the  great,  spiritual,  universal 
Church  of  Christ  has  been  removed  by  death.  We 
shall  see  his  face  no  more  on  earth.  I  should  be 
wanting  to  my  own  feelings  of  affection  and  reverence, 
I  should  disappoint  your  just  expectation,  I  should  fail 
of  the  religious  improvement  of  the  event,  did  I  not 
refer  with  something  more  than  a  passing  notice,  to 
the  character  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence. 

The  details  of  his  life  are  few  and  simple,  marked 
by  no  events  or  vicissitudes  which  would  be  called 
extraordinary.    He  was  bom  in  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
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on  the  22d  of  April,  1786.  His  ancestors  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Groton  plantation,  and  all 
through  the  records  and  history  of  the  town  the  name 
of  Lawrence  holds  an  honorable  place.  His  imme- 
diate parents,  Samuel  and  Susan  Lawrence,  were  most 
worthy  and  respectable  persons,  whom  he  ever  loved 
and  honored,  whose  characters  were  marked  by  the 
stem,  lofty,  uncompromising  virtues  of  the  early  New 
England  time,  and  whose  example  and  influence  did 
much  to  form  and  develope  his  own  character. 

His  education, — ^all  the  education  that  he  received, — 
consisted  in  the  teachings  of  nature,  in  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  him  by  all  that  was  beautiful,  noble 
and  inspiring  in  the  scenery  amid  which  his  boy- 
hood was  passed ;  in  the  influences  of  a  happy  Chris- 
tian family,  where  intelligence  and  piety  presided,  and 
pure  affections  bound  the  members  strongly  together ; 
and  in  such  direct  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  as  could  then  be  obtained  at  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town.  God's  gifts  and  his  own 
efforts  were  the  source  of  all  else  that  he  acquired, 
became,  or  accomplished.  Thus  educated,  he  passed  a 
brief  period  with  a  small  trader  in  Dunstable,  then 
entered  as  clerk  or  apprentice  into  a  store  in  Groton, 
whence  after  a  few  years  he  came  to  this  town,  not,  as 
originally  intended,  to   remain    permanently,   but   to 
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acquire  such  additional  knowledge  of  business,  of  busi- 
ness men,  and  of  the  world,  as  would  qualify  him  to 
return  to  his  native  place,  and  there  conduct  suc- 
cessfully commercial  pursuits. 

A  very  few  months,  however,  changed  these  plans. 
Strong  in  all  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which  the  hardy  and  simple  life  of  the  coimtry  tends 
to  foster  and  develope, — ^measuring  himself  by  the  men 
in  business  here  at  that  day,  younger  or  older  than 
himself,  and  finding  that  he  was  fiiUy  their  equal, — ^his 
views  and  aspirations  enlarging  as  his  intercourse  with 
the  world  was  extended,  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  town  was  his  place, — the  sphere  in  which  to 
put  forth  his  energies,  his  activity  and  enterprise.  After 
a  brief  period,  therefore,  spent  in  an  inferior  position, 
he  commenced  business  for  himself,  with  such  capital 
as  his  own  credit  and  character,  and  his  father's  honest 
name  could  procure;  and  from  that  hour  his  course 
was  ever  onward.  I  need  not  trace  his  commercial 
career  before  those,  some  of  the  elder  of  whom  can 
remember  every  step  of  its  honorable  progress,  and  all 
of  whom  know  how  long  the  firm,  of  which  he  was 
the  senior  partner,  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mercial houses  of  our  city.  After  more  than  twenty 
years  of  active,  enterprising,  sagacious  and  upright 
business  life,  in  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
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ample  fortune,  and  the  broader  and  better  foundation 
of  an  honored  name  in  this  community,  an  invalid  state 
of  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  pursuits 
and  refrain  from  any  very  direct  or  frequent  participa- 
tion in  commercial  affairs.  Always,  from  his  early 
manhood,  he  was  benevolent,  sympathetic  and  public 
spirited.  Even  amid  the  pressing  engagements  of  busi- 
ness, he  failed  not  to  aid  in  all  noble  efforts  for  noble 
ends.  Since  his  retirement,  he  has  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  works  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy. For  the  last  twenty  years  to  do  good  was  his 
only  business;  an  ample  fortime,  a  large,  generous, 
Christian  heart,  and  health  only  sufficient  for  such  an 
occupation,  enabled  him  to  conduct  this  business  with 
eminent  success,  and  to  find  in  it  his  highest  pleasure. 
In  addition  to  large  donations  to  public  institutions, 
designed  to  commemorate  patriotism  or  relieve  suffer- 
ing, or  foster  learning  and  religion — ^he  has  poured  forth 
a  constant  stream  of  smaller  charities.  Feeling  that  his 
life  himg  on  a  thread,  that  every  day  might  be  his  last, 
every  day  was  marked  by  some  errand  of  mercy,  some 
expression  of  sympathy  that  gladdened  the  heart,  or 
some  substantial  token  of  kindness  that  relieved  the 
wants  of  the  recipient.  Thus  passed  his  latter  years  in 
usefulness  and  honor,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  many 
hearts  gathering  around  his  name.     At  the  close  of  a 
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day,  marked  like  many  of  its  predecessors,  by  thought 
and  care  for  some  whom  the  world  had  forgotten,  he  laid 
down  to  rest.  Sleep,  the  sleep  of  a  good  conscience,  of 
a  cheerful,  devout  and  trustful  heart, — sleep,  soft  and 
gentle  like  that  of  innocence  and  childhood,  came 
upon  him ;  and  from  that  sleep,  after  a  brief,  uncon- 
scious struggle,  his  spirit  passed  from  earth, — Cleaving 
upon  his  countenance  a  look, 

**  So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softlj  sealed, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed," 

that  one  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  reflection,  and  an 
assurance  of  the  peace  and  joy  of  that  spirit,  in 
another  world. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  our  departed 
friend.  To  complete  the  sketch  and  make  it  a  finished 
portrait,  ftdl  of  the  living  colors  of  his  whole  charac- 
ter, as  it  lies  in  my  mind  after  a  close  and  intimate 
friendship,  would  require  a  long  and  nice  delineation. 
I  have  only  time  now  to  notice  some  general  qualities. 

I  have  intimated  that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  intellectually 
great.  I  think  he  was  so.  By  this  I  do  not  mean,  that 
he  was  a  scholar  or  learned  mau,  with  a  mind  devel- 
oped and  disciplined  by  severe  training,  and  enlarged 
by  rich  and  varied  culture  in  the  various  departments 
of  human  thought  and  study.     This  we  know  he  was 
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not,  although  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  reading, 
who  loved  and  appreciated  the  best  books  in  English 
literature.  But  I  mean  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
native  vigor  of  intellect,  whose  mind  was  clear,  strong, 
comprehensive  in  its  grasp,  penetrating,  far-reaching  in 
its  observation,  discerning  and  discriminating  in  its  judg- 
ments, sagacious  in  its  conclusions, — a  mind  which,  if 
enriched  with  the  requisite  culture,  and  directed  to 
such  objects,  would  have  made  him  eminent  in  any  of 
the  walks  of  literary  or  professional  life,  as  without 
that  culture,  it  did  make  him  eminent  in  those  walks 
of  practical,  commercial  life  to  which  he  did  direct  it. 
I  mention  this,  not  to  dwell  upon  it,  but  simply  because 
some  who  have  known  him  little,  and  that  little  only 
since  disease  had  somewhat  sapped  his  strength,  may 
not  do  him  justice  in  this  respect.  Those  who  remem- 
ber his  early  manhood,  who  saw  the  strong,  bold  and 
vigorous  tread  with  which  he  walked  forward  to  his 
rightful  place  among  the  merchants  of  this  City — those 
who  remember  the  sagacity  of  his  enterprises,  his  quick 
and  accurate  discernment  of  character,  and  the  com- 
manding influence  he  exercised  over  others,  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  managed  the  concerns  of  a  large 
commercial  establishment,  and  decided  and  despatched 
the  most  important  commercial  negotiation — these  will 
be  ready  to  admit  that  he  was  intellectually  a  strong 
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man.  To  the  last,  this  vigor  of  intellect  showed  itself, 
if  not  always  in  his  conversation,  yet  always  in  his 
letters,  many  of  which  will  be  found  to  have  a  force  of 
thought,  a  fulness  of  wisdom  and  sound  judgment,  a 
terse,  epigrammatic  comprehensiveness  of  expression, 
of  which  no  man,  however  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing and  scholarship,  would  have  need  to  be  ashamed. 

The  merchants  of  this  City  have  ever  been  distin- 
guished, I  believe,  for  their  integrity  and  benevolence. 
Nowhere  is  wealth  acquired  by  a  more  honest  and 
healthy  commercial  activity ;  nowhere  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  it  devoted  to  all  the  objects  which  a  wise 
philanthropy,  an  extended  patriotism  and  a  tender 
Christian  sympathy  would  foster  and  promote.  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  conspicuous  for  these  qualities.  His 
integrity,  I  may  venture  to  say,  stands  absolutely  unim- 
peached,  without  spot  or  blemish.  His  history  as  a 
merchant,  from  first  to  last,  will  bear  the  strictest  scru- 
tiny. Its  minutest  incidents,  which  have  faded  from 
the  memory  of  those  concerned,  its  most  secret  acts, 
those  of  which  no  human  eye  could  take  knowledge, 
might  all  be  brought  into  the  light  before  us,  and  like 
those,  I  trust,  of  many  of  his  fraternity,  they  would 
seem  only  to  illustrate  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his 
principles,  the  conscientious  regard  to  truth,  and  right, 
and  justice,  with  which  he  conducted  all  the  negotia- 
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tions  of  business,  and  all  the  affairs  of  his  life.  He 
seemed  ever  to  me  to  have  a  reverence  for  right,  unal- 
loyed, unfaltering,  supreme, — a  moral  perception  and  a 
moral  sensibility,  which  kept  him  from  deviating  a 
hair's  breadth  from  what  he  saw  and  felt  to  be  his 
duty.  It  was  this  that  constituted  the  strength  of  his 
character,  and  was  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  his  suc- 
cess. It  was  this  that  secured  him,  when  a  young  man, 
the  entire  confidence,  and  an  almost  imlimited  use  of 
the  capital  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  men  of 
that  day. 

Of  his  benevolence,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
the  evidence  is  in  many  institutions,  and  in  multitudes 
of  hearts,  far  and  near,  throughout  the  wide  borders  of 
our  land.  To  go  to  work  to  prove  it  in  this  commu- 
nity, would  be  like  bringing  proof  that  the  sun  shines. 
It  was  a  benevolence,  however,  not  impulsive,  but  con- 
scientious. He  had  warm  affections,  a  tender,  sym- 
pathizing heart  These  mingled  in  his  charities,  but 
did  not  alone  prompt  them,  direct  or  control  them. 
He  gave  from  principle  and  conscience,  because  he 
wished  to  be  a  faithftd  steward  of  the  Lord's  bounty. 
He  gave  as  his  judgment,  and  not  alone  as  his  feelings 
dictated,  or  as  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others  would 
sometimes  have  dictated  to  him.  He  preserved  his 
independence  and  individuality  of  character  even  ia 
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his  charities.  These  charities  were  large,  though  their 
precise  amount  has  prohably  not  yet  been  ascertained 
or  declared.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that 
few  men,  in  their  life-time,  and  while  it  was  really 
theirs  to  give,  have  ever  given  away  a  larger  amount  of 
money  in  proportion  to  their  property,  or  more  com- 
pletely justified  the  expression  he  often  applied  to  him- 
self, that  "  he  had  been  his  own  executor,"  in  regard 
to  his  charities. 

But  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  con- 
fined to  these  charities,  though  these  were  a  noble  illus- 
tration of  it.  It  beamed  in  his  coimtenance,  expressed 
itself  in  his  manners,  and  found  vent  in  all  the  ten- 
der sympathies  of  social  intercourse.  It  manifested 
itself  particularly  in  his  interest  in  the  young,  in 
the  extent  to  which  he  ever  shared  in  their  feelings, 
was  sensible  of  their  perils,  and  endeavored  to  guard 
them  by  the  power  of  noble  principles  and  generous 
affections.  Those  who  were  present  at  his  funeral,  and 
heard  those  youthful  voices,  and  saw  that  youthful 
band  gatiiering  with  their  offerings  of  flowers,  and  sing- 
ing tiieir  Christian  requiem  around  his  bier,  wiU  not 
soon  forget  the  scene,  or  the  lesson  which  it  taught — 
will  not  doubt  that  the  yoimg  loved  him,  and  that  not 
the  least  sphere  of  his  usefulness  was  among  them^  in 
the  extent  to  which  his  example,  encouragement  and 
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counsel  strengthened  them  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  in- 
spired them  with  a  love  of  God  and  goodness. 

But  the  prominent  feature  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  life  and 
character,  its  inspiration  and  its  guide,  was  religion, — 
religious  faith,  affection  and  hope.  He  loved  God,  and 
therefore  he  loved  all  God's  creatures.  He  helieved  in 
Christ,  as  the  promised  Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  found  peace  and  strength  to  his 
soul,  amid  all  the  perils,  duties  and  sorrows  of  life. 

His  religious  opinions  lay  distinct  and  clear  in  his 
own  mind.  They  were  the  result  of  careful  reading 
and  of  serious  reflection,  and  were  marked  by  a  pro- 
foimd  reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  di- 
vine authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  constant  worshipper 
here,  during  the  forty-six  years  of  his  residence  in  this 
City,  for  more  than  forty  years  of  this  period  a  com- 
municant, and  for  more  than  ten,  a  deacon  of  this 
Church,  resigning  the  office  at  length  because  of  his 
invalid  state  of  health,  he  had  strong  attachments  to 
this  house  of  God.  "  Our  venerable  Church,"  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  notes  to  me,  "  has  in  it  deeply  impressive, 
improving,  instructive  and  interesting  associations,  go- 
ing back  to  the  early  days  of  my  worshipping  there ; 
and  the  prayers  of  my  friends  and  fellow-worshippers 
of  three  generations,  in  part  now  belonging  there,  come 
in  aid  of  my  weakness  in  time  of  need ;    and  no  other 
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spot,  but  that  home  where  I  was  first  taught  my 
prayers,  and  this  my  domestic  fireside,  where  my  chil- 
dren have  been  taught  theirs,  has  the  same  interest  as 
our  own  old  Brattle  Square  Church.'' 

But  there  was  nothing  narrow  or  sectarian  about  Mr. 
Lawrence's  religious  opinions  or  feelings.  He  had  a 
large  catholic  spirit,  which  embraced  within  the  arms 
of  its  love,  and  of  its  pecuniary  bounty  also,  when 
needed,  all  denominations  of  Christians ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  influence  of  his  example  and  character 
has  done  something,  and  will  continue  to  do  more,  to 
rebuke  that  bigotry,  which  "  makes  its  own  light  the 
measure  of  another's  illimiination."  He  took  no 
pleasure  in  religious  disputes  or  dissensions.  The 
practical  in  Christianity  was  what  interested  him.  His 
great  aim  was  to  illustrate  his  faith  by  his  daily  walk, 
and  authenticate  his  creed  by  a  life  of  practical  useful- 
ness, constant  benevolence  and  cheerful  piety.  This 
aim  he  successfully  accomplished,  to  the  conviction  of 
persons  of  all  creeds  and  of  every  name.  These  will  all 
give  him  a  place  in  the  Church  Universal ;  will  all  ad- 
mit that  he  was  a  noble  specimen  of  a  true  Christian,  a 
loving  and  believing  disciple,  who  had  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Master.  That  spirit  pervaded  his  daily  life,  and 
formed  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  and 
breathed.     It  quickened  in  him  all  holy,  devout  and 
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pious  affections,  gave  him  a  profound  reverence,  a 
cheerful  submission,  a  bright  and  glorious  hope — a 
hope  that  crowned  every  hour  of  life  with  gladness, 
robbed  death  of  all  terror,  and  in  his  soul  brought 
Heaven  down  to  earth. 

I  have  thus  given,  (and  this  is  all  that  could  be  given 
without  too  large  a  departure  £rom  the  usual  and  ap- 
propriate services  of  the  Lord's  day,)  a  brief  outline  of 
the  life,  an  imperfect  portraiture  of  the  character  of 
our  departed  friend  and  fellow-worshipper,  who  for  so 
many  years  has  gone  in  and  out  before  lis  in  all  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  benevolence  and  Christian  piety. 
His  example  should  not,  I  trust  it  will  not,  be  lost 
upon  us  or  upon  our  community.  He  has  gone,  but 
that  example,  the  fragrance  of  his  memory,  the  lessons 
of  his  life  and  the  admonitions  of  his  death  remain. 
Let  us  gather  up  these,  and  apply  them  to  our  hearts 
and  consciences.  We  have  met  with  a  great  loss. 
Death  has  snatched  from  us,  one  whose  departure  will 
be  sorely  felt  and  widely  lamented,  by  many  who  saw 
him  daily,  and  by  many  more  who  never  saw  him.  His 
person  was  unknown  to  them,  but  his  name  was  en- 
shrined in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  hearts.  He 
will  be  missed  by  many,  and  in  many  places.  He  will 
be  missed  here  in  this  house  of  worship,  by  all  the 
members  of  this  Church  and  Society,  and  we  must  all 
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unite  our  zeal,  our  fidelity  and  devotedness,  to  make  his 
place  good  among  us.  He  will  be  missed  in  our  streets, 
where  his  cheerful  presence  has  been  so  long  known 
and  noticed  by  all.  He  will  be  missed  among  the  poor, 
and  in  our  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  where  his  frequent 
visits  and  presents  brought  a  ray  of  light  to  many  a 
darkened  mind,  and  of  gladness  to  many  a  sorrowing 
heart.  He  will  be  missed  in  the  family  circle,  by  the 
domestic  fireside,  where  he  was  an  object  of  the  love,  the 
reverence  and  the  tenderest  assiduities  of  those,  whose 
bereaved  hearts,  not  hiunan  sympathy,  but  divine  help 
and  consolations  can  alone  comfort.  But  to  all  by 
whom  he  will  be  missed,  the  loss  may  be  made  a  gain, 
if  they  will  but  be  faithful.  "  Being  dead  he  yet  speak- 
eth,"  speaketh  with  more  power,  more  solemnly,  more 
persuasively  than  when  living.  His  death  gives  a 
sacredness  to  his  memory,  a  moral  force  to  his  exam- 
ple and  character,  which  they  could  not  possess  be- 
fore. Let  not  the  influence,  then,  of  his  life  and  of  his 
death,  be  lost  upon  any  of  us.  To  the  young  let  them 
be  an  incentive  to  virtuous  principle,  to  manly  effort,  to 
early  and  consistent  piety.  To  those  who  are  bearing 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  let  them  be  a  check  to 
restrain,  a  guide  to  control  them  in  the  perilous  paths 
of  business  and  enterprise ;  and  to  the  old,  an  admo- 
nition to  have  their  hoary  heads  found  in  the  way  of 
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righteousness.  To  all  of  us,  let  them  be  a  call  to 
repentance  and  holiness  of  life.  Blow  after  blow,  ca- 
lamity after  calamity,  bereavement  after  bereavement 
has  Divine  Providence  sent  to  teach  us  the  insecurity, 
the  insignificance  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  things. 
Let  us  not  be  insensible  to  the  divine  teachings.  Let  us 
understand  that  "  but  one  thing  is  needful,"  possessing 
which,  we  are  rich  though  we  have  nothing  else ;  des- 
titute of  which  we  are  "  poor  indeed,"  though  we  hold 
in  our  hand  title  deeds  to  the  property  of  the  whole 
world.  With  an  earnest  purpose  of  heart,  hearing 
ever  the  voices  of  those  who  through  faith  and  patience 
have  inherited  the  promises,  saying  imto  us,  "  Come  up 
hither,"  let  us  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
righteousness  thereof. 
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SERMON. 


JBBBMIAH,  XLIT,   17. 

We  were  well  and  saw  no  eyfl. 

Even  while  Jeremiah  was  uttering  his  lamentations 
over  the  degeneracy  of  Israel  there  were  some  who 
"  saw  no  evil."  Yet  always  evil  is  to  be  seen,  if  we 
look  for  it  The  world  of  man's  action  and  habitation, 
the  social  and  moral  world  is  not  perfect  There  are 
evils  in  it,  and  tendencies  to  evil  abound  in  it  We 
should  not  be  always  looking  at  them,  nor  groaning 
over  them.  We  should  be  cheerful  and  full  of  hope, 
for  God  is  good,  and  man  has  some  power,  and  pro- 
gress in  the  law  and  aim  of  Divine  Providence. 

But  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  our  danger  that  we 
may  guard  against  it ;  our  tendencies,  that  we  may 
check  or  direct  them.  It  is  well  for  us  sometimes  to 
look  at  what  is  evil  in  the  character  and  condition  of 
society  around  us,  that  we  may  see  what  there  is  for 
patience  to  bear,  for  effort  to  attempt,  for  hope  to  de- 
sire, for  faith  to  believe  and  to  strive  for. 


To  turn  our  thoughts  in  this  direction  this  morning 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the  day.  It 
may  be  that  the  very  advantages  of  our  age  bring  with 
them  dangers  against  which  we  should  be  on  our 
guard,  that  its  very  blessings  may  be  converted  into 
curses  through  our  folly  or  misuse  of  them.  It  may 
be  that  our  progress  in  wealth,  luxury  and  refinement 
has  been  accompanied  by  some  loss  of  strength,  some 
depreciation  of  our  moral  manhood.  It  may  be  that 
in  becoming  less  brutal,  coarse,  ignorant,  we  have  also 
become  less  honest,  independent,  vigorous  and  manly, 
have  lost  or  neglected  some  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
qualities  of  character. 

There  are  chemical  agents  which  may  be  used  in 
burnishing  a  surface  of  polished  steel,  till  it  becomes  a 
mirror  of  surpassing  brightness  and  reflecting  power  ; 
but  these  agents  must  be  used  with  care,  their  action 
must  be  kept  within  certain  limits,  and  their  presence 
at  a  certain  point  entirely  removed,  or  they  will  bite 
into  the  steel  itself,  and  eat  out  its  very  substance, 
leaving  only  a  worthless  incrustation  of  rust.  So  the 
progress  of  civilization  may  refine  and  polish  society, 
but  this  refinement  and  polish  may  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  eat  into  the  heart  of  society  and  deposit  an  in- 
crustation that  shall  consume  and  destroy  its  noblest 
life.  About  a  century  ago  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
proposed  for  a  prize  essay  this  question,  whether  the 
revival  of  arts  and  sciences  and  the  consequent  refine- 
ment of  manners  had  contributed  to  a  really  improved 


condition  of  society.  The  famous  Rousseau  obtained 
the  prize  for  an  essay,  afterwards  published,  in  which 
he  took  the  negative  of  the  question,  and  advocated  a 
return  to  savage  life,  or  what  he  called  a  state  of  na- 
ture, as  the  happiest  and  the  best  condition  for  human- 
ity- The  arguments  of  this  essay  are  weak,  and  its 
conclusion  is  absurd,  though  the  splendid  paradox  is 
maintained  with  a  brilliant  wit  and  ingenious  subtlety. 
No  one,  at  the  present  day,  would  agree  with  it, — ^yet 
it  may  be  that  in  the  luxury,  refinement  and  polish 
that  come  with  civilization  and  progress,  there  is  a 
wholesome  standard,  a  healthy,  natural  point  beyond 
which  it  is  not  well  to  advance,  or  to  seek  to  advance. 
We  may  not  agree  with  Rousseau,  and  yet  be  ready  to 
admit  that  the  savage — the  North  American  Indian — 
in  his  original  condition,  as  found  by  the  white  man, 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  has  more  of  true  manhood 
in  him,  more  to  respect,  aye,  and  more  to  love  and  honor, 
than  ten  thousand  gelatinous  substances  in  the  form  of 
humanity,  who  might  be  brought  forward  as  specimen 
products  of  the  refining  process  of  civilization.  The 
appropriate  function  of  civilization  is  to  tame  the  ani- 
mal, subdue  the  brutish,  cultivate  the  intellectual,  en- 
large and  develope  the  moral  part  of  our  nature,  and 
thus  subjugate  the  gross  to  the  etherial  within  us. 
But  when  it  passes  beyond  this,  and  having  refined  the 
brutal,  begins  to  enervate  and  destroy  the  spiritual,  to 
make  us  less  brutal,  only  that  we  may  become  more 
refined,  selfish  and  material,  then  civilization  becomes 


a  disease  preying  upon  the  individual  heart,  and  eating 
out  the  very  life  of  society.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
decay,  decline  and  fall  of  communities,  cities  and  em- 
pires. There  is  a  disposition  always  to  trace  these 
things  to  the  State,  and  to  find  an  interpretation  and  a 
cause  for  every  evil  or  misfortune  that  befalls  a  people, 
in  their  Government  This  is  a  mistake.  A  govern- 
ment can  never  be  any  thing  ultimately  but  the  reflex 
of  the  nation,  and  whenever  a  people  have  been 
wrecked  by  an  unworthy  government,  it  is  simply  be- 
cause they  had  no  moral  strength  to  prevent  it,  and  no 
worth  of  character  that  deserved  a  better  fate.  The 
fundamental  elements  in  the  government  of  Greece, 
were  essentially  the  same  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end, — the  same  at  Cheronas  as  at  Marathon.  At  the 
former  the  Greeks  crumbled  and  fell  before  the  might 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  the  latter  they  repelled  with 
triumph  the  proud  armaments  of  Xerxes ;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  these  results  was  not  because  of  any  change 
in  their  government,  but  because  of  a  lamentable 
change  in  themselves.  They  were  not  the  same  strong, 
simple,  heroic,  manly,  earnest  Greeks  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  From  being  men  they  had  sunk  into 
puppets,  elegant,  refined,  but  imbecile,  with  no  inward 
individual  energy  of  character.  At  Marathon,  the 
Greeks  were  men ;  men  of  faith,  of  piety,  of  patriot- 
ism, simple  and  hardy  men  in  their  manners,  earnest 
men  in  their  purposes,  and  sincere  men  in  their  devo- 
tion to  noble  and  lofty  principles.     They  had  a  religion 


in  which  they  believed,  whose  altars,  public  and  pri- 
vate, were  sacred  in  their  hearts.  They  had  a  country 
that  they  loved  and  honored,  and  whose  independence 
and  glory  were  dearer  than  life.  In  the  strength  of 
these  two  mighty  priuciples,  piety  and  patriotism,  they 
rose  as  one  man  against  the  Persian,  and  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  routed  and  drove  b^cl^  his  invading  my- 
riads. 

Between  Marathon  and  Cheronse  a  great  change 
took  place,  not  in  the  government  of  Greece,  but  in 
the  Greeks  themselves.  Wealth,  commerce,  arts  and 
all  the  elements  of  a  prosperous  and  refined  civiliza- 
tion had  spread  over  the  land ;  but  in  their  train  had 
come  an  universal  profligacy  of  principle,  an  unlimited 
prodigality  of  living,  and  a  general  voluptuousness  of 
body  and  of  mind.  In  the  literature,  the  Homeric 
poetry  and  the  ancient  drama  had  lost  their  hold  upon 
the  public  mind.  Their  stern  severity,  their  noble 
thoughts,  their  elevated,  inspiring  sentiments  no  longer 
awakened  in  the  Greek  heart  a  reverence  or  enthusiasm 
for  what  was  great  and  good.  The  public  taste  could 
be  met  only  by  low  buiFoonry  and  personal  comicalities 
in  which  a  man  like  Socrates  could  be  publicly  ridi- 
culed. In  religion,  faith  had  given  place  to  scepticism. 
The  gods  of  the  old  mythology  were  real  gods  no 
longer.  Instead  of  objects  of  reverence,  worship  and 
trust,  they  had  become  legitimate  subjects  for  a  profane 
wit  and  frivolous  jesting.  In  art,  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful was  prostituted  to  a  sensual  depravity.     Genius, 
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if  it  existed,  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  baser 
propensities,  and  its  productions  made  an  instrument, 
not  to  elevate  the  soul,  but  to  inflame  the  passions  and 
gratify  the  senses  of  the  luxurious  and  effeminate. 
Thus  grown  corrupt,  debased,  worthless,  the  whole 
tone  of  society  frivolous  and  volatile,  their  characters 
refined  to  imbecility,  religious  faith  gone,  mrfral  princi- 
ple so  weak  and  defective'  as  to  be  ever  ready  to  sacri- 
fice truth  and  integrity  to  personal  convenience  and 
a  smooth  conformity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Macedonian.  It  was  not  the  repub- 
lican or  democratic  form  of  their  government  that 
wrought  their  ruin,  but  the  degeneracy  that  came  with 
wealth,  excessive  refinement  and  luxury,  an  unguarded, 
unguided  and  unsanctified  civilization. 

The  career  of  Rome  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  career 
of  Greece,  and  that  of  more  modem  Italian  states  and 
cities,  such  as  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa  and  others,  but 
a  repetition  of  their  great  forerunner  and  mistress,  the 
seven-hiUed  city.  I  do  not  say,  my  friends,  that  our 
modem  civilization  has  reached  this  state  of  moral 
degeneracy,  and  that  with  us  luxury  and  refinement,  a 
rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  an  unparalleled  material 
prosperity  have  emasculated  society,  robbed  it  utterly 
of  an  earnest  moral  manhood  •  but  I  do  say  that  the 
tendencies  of  our  own  and  of  all  civilization  lie  in  this 
direction,  and  beget  dangers  against  which  we  should 
be  fore-warned  and  fore-armed.  These  tendencies  may 
be  so  strong,  and  these  dangers  so  imminent  as  to 


make  it  wise  in  us  to  check  and  restrain  somewhat  the 
proud,  the  conceited  self-complacency  with  which  we 
are  apt  to  glorify  ourselves,  our  country  and  this 
nineteenth  century ;  as  to  make  it  just  and  right  that 
we  should  humble  ourselves  this  day  before  God,  and 
in  asking  his  forgiveness,  ask  also  that  we  may  be 
made  wiser,  morally  better  and  stronger. 

Certainly  when  we  look  for  the  three  noblest  quali- 
ties that  enter  into  our  highest  idea  of  a  man  or  a  com- 
munity, we  do  not  find  them  to  be  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  society  of  our  day,  either  in  our  own 
country  or  in  any  other.  These  qualities  are  spiritual- 
ity, earnestness  and  courage,  or  in  other  words,  relig- 
ious faith,  sincerity  and  fidelity  to  conscience. 

First,  spirituality  or  religious  faith.  For  an  individ- 
ual or  a  community  to  be  truly  noble,  to  approximate 
even  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  said  to  be  well 
and  have  no  evil  threatening,  it  must  be  spiritually- 
minded.  It  must  have  religious  faith.  There  must  be 
a  solemn,  ever-present  feeling  that  man  is  a  spirit  im- 
mortal and  accountable,  not  a  mere  bodily  agent, 
"  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  sent  upon  earth  to 
vie  with  the  lower  animals  in  material  labor,  and  sur- 
pass them  in  material  development  and  progress,  but  a 
spirit  standing  ever  before  the  Eternal  Spirit,  an  im- 
mortal being,  whose  existence  is  not  bounded  by  the 
grave,  whose  every  thought  and  action  have  infinite 
issues  that  go  forth  into  eternity. 

I  have  used  the  word  feeling.     This  idea  of  man  as 
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spiritual  and  immortal,  must  be  a  feeling,  a  conviction, 
not  a  cold  acknowledgment  of  the  lips.  It  must  be  a 
living  f^ct  in  the  heart ;  a  pills^r  of  fire  to  guide  a  man 
upward,  a  thought  to  influence  and  impregnate  the 
whole  routine  of  bis  outward  life,  making  the  motto  of 
that  life  to  be  in  a  moral  ^nd  christian  sense  ^^  Excel* 
sior/*  and  its  aim,  its  struggle,  the  subjugation  of  the 
sensual  to  the  sp^itual,  of  the  gross  to  the  pure,  the 
refining  of  his  earthly  natiJiT^  into  a  meetness  for  an 
etherial  atmosph^e.  Boes  this  deling,  this  conviction 
everywhere  pervade  our  community.  Are  we  in  this 
city,  in.  this  country  a  spiritually-minded  people  ]  Is 
there  n,  large  abundance  of  this  spirituality  among  us  ? 
There  is  some  of  it  no  doubt  There  are  individuals^ 
there  are  circles  distinguished  for  it ;  there  are  homes 
where  you  feel  at  oi^ce  thai;  a  spiritual  atmosphere  per- 
vades the  dwelling)  and  that  all  its  inmates,  though 
surrounded  it  may  be  by  comfort  or  luxury,  and  even 
splendor,  yet  live  in  constant  and  solemn  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  as  the  highest  element  of 
their  being.  But  will  any  one  i^ay  that  this  is  the 
pervading  atmosphere  pf  our  society ;  that  the  thought 
of  our  spiritual  n^^ti^e  a,nd  immortal  destiny  is  the 
great  thought,  hct^  idea  that  controls  our  social  cus* 
toms,  forms  our  habits,  gives  its  tone  to  our  inter- 
course and  determines  our  manner  of  life.  Must  he 
not  admit  on  the  contrary  that  a  low,  unworthy,  de- 
basing materialism  reigns  with  terrific  power  in  the 
hearts  of  this  people,  and  is  leading  them  on,  step  by 
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step,  far  away  from  God  and  Christ,  from  all  that  is 
noble,  pure,  enduring  and  immortal.  We  have  entered 
into  the  blessings  secured  to  us  by  the  sacrifices,  toils 
and  tears  of  our  fathers,  but  we  have  little  of  the 
spiritual-mindedness  that  gave  them  power  to  win 
these  blessings, — the  spiritual-mindedness  that  looks 
upon  life  in  its  spiritual  aspects,  regards  its  moral  pur- 
poses as  more  important  than  its  material  interests, 
places  principle  before  convenience,  right  before  might, 
and  truth, — ^honest,  sturdy,  uncompromising  trtith,— • 
before  a  plausible  sham  and  a  dishonest  lie. 

1  dare  not  trust  myself  to  bring  forward  any  of  th6 
various  illustrations  of  this  point  that  suggest  them- 
selves to  me,  and,  I  doubt  not,  suggest  themselves  td 
you  also.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  convert  the  christiati 
preacher  into  the  social  satirist,  and  I  forbear.  W6 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  freedom  from  the  faults 
of  our  fathers.  I  could  wish  we  had  retained  a  few 
more  of  their  virtues.  I  am  well  pleased  that  we  have 
laid  aside  some  of  the  Puritan's  narrowness,  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  though  recent  events  show  that  too 
much  of  these  still  remain ;  but  I  wish  we  had  retain- 
ed more  of  the  Puritan's  sturdy  zeal  for  truth  and 
right,  more  of  the  Puritan's  reverence  for  sacred  things, 
more  of  his  respect  for  the  Lord's-day,  and  his  faithful 
attendance  upon  the  Lord's  house,  and  his  careful  ob- 
servance of  those  outward  ordinances  of  religion  which 
invigorate  while  they  manifest  its  inward  spirit.  I 
wish  we  had  retained  more  of  the  Puritan's  deep  prac- 
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tical  conviction  of  the  solemnity  and  importance  of 
religion,  more  of  that  mighty  power  of  faith,  which  was 
a  living  principle  in  his  soul,  giving  a  moral  earnestness 
to  his  life,  making  him  more  greedy  of  godliness  than 
of  gain,  more  anxious  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven  than 
to  amass  it  upon  earth.  We  need  more  of  these.  The 
tendencies  of  the  age  are  not  spiritual,  but  fearfully 
material.  The  religious  faith  of  the  age  is  not  that 
manly,  vigorous,  spiritual  principle  it  ought  to  be,  but 
a  principle,  which  in  all  our  hearts,  and  in  all  its  man- 
ifestations in  our  lives,  lacks  force  and  power,  has  too 
much  about  it  that  is  temporizing  and  time-serving,  lip- 
professing,  but  deed-denying  and  duty-neglecting.  Well 
may  we  humble  ourselves  before  God  this  day,  and  en- 
treat him  to  make  us  and  to  make  all  this  people  more 
spiritually-minded. 

After  spirituality,  I  spoke  of  moral  earnestness  and 
moral  courage  as  the  two  elements  entering  largely 
into  our  highest  idea  of  a  man  or  a  community.  By 
earnestness,  I  mean  that  quality  which  is  opposed  to 
indifference,  insincerity  and  hoUowness;  that  quality 
represented,  I  conceive,  in  Scripture  language,  as  the 
faith  that  removes  mountains.  Earnestness !  It  is  the 
great  motive  power  in  the  heart.  In  all  ages  when- 
ever a  good  cause  has  withered  and  failed,  it  has  failed 
for  lack  of  earnest  supporters  to  maintain  it,  and  when- 
ever a  bad  cause  has  prevailed,  been  lifted  up  to  emi- 
nence, gathered  to  itself  power,  it  is  because  it  had 
eeimest  men  to  plead  for  it  and  work  for  it,  men  who 
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probably  believed  it  to  be  a  good  cause,  but  who, 
whether  they  did  or  not,  spent  their  time  not  in  idle 
talk  in  its  behalf,  but  in  earnest  efforts  and  patient 
sacrifices. 

By  courage,  I  mean  that  quality  which  is  opposed  to 
fear,  anxiety  and  doubt,  to  that  distrust  which  begets 
indolence  and  inaction,  I  mean  that  quality  which 
dares  to  act ;  that  quality  which  does  not  wait  and  wait 
forever  for  some  change  of  circumstances  to  make  the 
path  of  duty  a  little  plainer  or  a  little  easier,  but  which 
on  the  basis  of  things  as  they  are,  dares  to  act  and  to 
act  right ;  that  quality,  which  above  the  roar  of  the 
passions  and  the  noisy  clamor  of  the  world,  hears  the 
voice  within  as  the  mighty  voice  of  God  and  obeys  it 
as  the  absolute  law  of  life.  This  earnestness  and  courr 
age  in  their  application  to  the  higher  interests  of  a 
community  and  the  nobler  objects  of  life,  are  not 
prominent  characteristics  of  our  aga  There  is  enough 
of  earnestness  and  courage,  but  they  spend  their 
strength  in  the  direction  of  material  interests  and  enter-^ 
prise.  They  regard  nothing  of  this  kind  as  too  haz- 
ardous to  be  undertaken,  or  too  gigantic  to  be  accom- 
plished. Across  broad  and  impassable  chasms,  within 
whose  rocky  bed,  far  down  below,  the  waters  of  half  a 
continent  find  their  way  to  the  ocean,  they  hang  in  the 
air  a  safe  and  convenient  highway  for  travel.  Through 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  over  the  trembling  swamps, 
along  the  perilous  ridges  and  through  the  granite 
base  of  the  mountains,  they  open  a  way  for  the  swift 
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rail  car  to  bear  its  precious  freight,  or  the  telegraph  to 
send  its  lightning  messengers  of  thought  and  affection. 
They  dare  to  resist  and  defy  material  nature ;  they  de- 
light to  encounter  and  overcome  the  obstacles  she 
throws  in  the  path  of  material  progress ;  but  they  dare 
not  encounter  and  strive  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  public  opinion,  or  political  parties,  or  the  desire 
of  present  peace  and  quietness  put  in  the  way  of  what 
is  just,  right,  honest,  consistent  and  true.  They  talk 
large  but  they  act  small.  They  pass  splendid  resolu- 
tions, a  long  series  of  them,  full  of  the  noblest  propo- 
sitions, involving  and  declaring  the  loftiest  principles, 
aiming  at  the  grandest  results,  and  then  they  turn 
round  and  forget,  neglect,  belie  and  trample  upon  these 
resolutions  in  all  private  and  public  action.  It  is  an 
age  of  magnificent  promises  but  of  meagre .  perform- 

• 

ances.  Of  magnificent  promises,  because  there  is 
enough  of  wisdom  and  generous  culture  to  perceive 
what  is  good  and  noble,— of  meagre  performances,  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  of  earnestness  and  courage 
to  cleave  to  what  is  good  and  pursue  what  is  noble,  at 
whatever  cost  of  sacrifice  and  effort  they  may  require. 
Here  also,  I  forbear  to  bring  forward  the  illustra- 
tions that  I  might  offer.  They  could  be  gathered  from 
the  action  of  all  political  parties,  the  most  conservative 
and  the  most  radical ;  from  the  action  of  many  of  the 
prominent  religious  denominations  in  their  conferences 
and  conventions ;  from  the  proceedings  of  peace,  tem- 
perance,  anti-slavery,   woman's   rights   and   whatever 
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other  philanthropic  associations  exist.  From  legislative 
and  congressional  action  also,  from  most  of  the  gre- 
garious action  of  the  people  everywhere,  I  might  hring 
forward  illustrations  of  this  want  of  moral  earnestness 
and  courage,  this  declaration  in  words  and  violation  in 
act,  of  grand  and  noble  principles,  illustrations  that 
would  amuse  did  they  not  mortify,  that  would  beget  a 
smile  did  they  not  excite  in  us  regret,  self-humiliation 
and  a  sad  conviction  of  the  weakness,  depravity  and 
corruption  of  this  poor  human  nation  of  ours.  But  I 
may  not  stop  to  offer  these  illustrations.  Let  each  ap^ 
ply  for  himself  the  general  principles  of  which  I  have 
given  a  hint  rather  than  a  development.  It  is  time  to 
bring  this  discourse  to  a  close ;  let  me  do  so  by  remind- 
ing you  that  if  the  community,  if  social  influences 
have  great  power  to  form  the  individual^  the  individual 
has  more  power  to  form  himself,  and  equal  if  not 
greater  power,  to  help  form  and  influence  the  commu- 
nity. The  character  of  the  community  is  the  reflex 
and  aggregate  character  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
it  If  spirituality,  moral  earnestness  and  moral  cour- 
age^— these  three  noble  elements — are  wanting  in  the 
general  character  of  our  age  and  country,  we  mdividu- 
ally  share  in  that  want  and  help  to  create  and  perpet- 
uate it.  More  of  these  noble  elements  is  wanted  in  our 
own  hearts  ;  let  us  cultivate  them  there.  Jjet  me  re- 
mind you  that  we  stand  before  God  as  individuals  who 
must  each  give  account  of  himself^  and  work  out  his 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.     Let  me  remind 
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you  that  the  great  thing  demanded  of  us,  and  the  great 
thing  needed  to  avert  the  dangers  and  meet  the  wants 
of  the  present  condition  of  society,  is  individual  earn- 
estness in  duty,  individual  fidelity  to  individual  con- 
victions. K  liberty  is  to  survive  its  dangers,  if  truth 
is  to  vanquish  its  obstacles,  and  if  pure  and  holy  re- 
ligion is  ever  to  fill  mens  minds  Mrith  spiritual  life,  it 
can  only  be  through  the  single-minded  truthfulness 
and  courageous  honesty  of  the  individual  heart.  Let 
each  individual  see  that  the  heart  entrusted  to  him  and 
for  which  he  is  responsible  fails  not  in  these  qualities. 


Ill 
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In  Sbmatb,  January  4,  1855. 

Oroesed,  That  Messrs.  Denny  and  Stedman  be  a  Committee  to  tender  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  to  Ber.  Samuel  K.  Lothbop,  D.  D.,  for  his  Election 
Sermon,  and  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

P.  L.  COX,  Clerk. 


eommontoealtl^  of  SfUMuatt^nntttn. 


In  Senate,  January  8,  1855. 

Obdebbd,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  canae  to  be  printed  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  Sermon  deliyered  by  the  Key.  Dr.  Lothbop,  before  the  Executire 
and  Legislatiye  authorities  of  this  Commonwealth,  on  the  3d  inst. 

In  Senate,  January  8,  1855. 

Adopted.    Sent  down  for  concurrence. 
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SERMON. 


Kevdatlon  xi.  15. 

THB  X.IKGDOMB  OP  THIS  WOBLD  AHE  BECOMB  THB  KINGDOMS  OF  OVB  LORD  AND 

OF  HIS  CHRIST. 

In  this  anniversary  service,  which  comes  down  to 
us  from  an  honored  ancestry,  Christianity  and  the 
State  are  brought  into  direct  contact.  Embodied  in  its 
highest  executive  and  legislative  functionaries,  the  State 
here  enters  the  temple  of  Christian  worship,  in  the 
exercise  of  faith  and  piety,  to  express  its  gratitude,  to 
acknowledge  its  obligations,  and  to  offer  up  to  Almigh- 
ty God  an  earnest  prayer  for  help,  for  thedivme  bless- 
ing  and  guidance  in  all  its  duties  and  interests,  that 
it  may  attain  and  preserve  that  "  righteousness  which 
alone  exalteth  a  nation." 

This  is  the  moral  significance  and  purpose  of  this 
occasion.  I  shall  endeavor  to  meet  it  by  offering 
some  thoughts  on  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  civil 
government,  the  nature  of  that  relation,  the  influences 
and  results  that  should  flow  from  it.  This  broad 
theme  cannot  be  completely  unfolded  and  discussed 
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within  any  reasonable  limits  to  which  your  patience 
would  listen.  I  shall  not  attempt  such  discussion. 
All  that  I  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  indicate  some  of  the 
more  general  facts  and  principles,  and  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  lead. 

In  determining  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  civil 
government,  some  definite  idea  of  what  Christianity  is, 
and  of  what  civil  government  is,  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  each,  is  the  first  requisite ;  because  the  views 
we  adopt  on  these  preliminary  questions  will  go  to 
control  and  determine  the  general  issue, — the  relation 
of  the  two  to  each  other. 

Our  first  inquiry,  therefore,  is,  Wliat  is  Christianity  ? 
Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  origin,  na- 
ture, evidences  of  Christianity,  I  shall  assume  that  the 
following  general  comprehensive  reply  will  be  accepted 
by  the  mass  of  Christian  believers. 

Christianity  is  a  divine  revelation  of  truth  and  duty. 
Its  aim  is,  to  so  form  man's  character,  and  guide  his 
conduct,  that  he  may  live  aright  in  this  world,  and  be 
prepared  for  his  great  destiny,  a  retributive  immortal- 
ity, in  the  world  to  come.  Its  power  must  of  course  be 
commensurate  with  its  object.  So  far  as  it  is  known, 
therefore,  and  to  all  to  whom  it  is  known,  it  is  designed 
to  be,  and  should  be,  the  supreme  rule.  It  must  govern. 
It  is  the  highest  authority  man  knows.  Admit  it  to  be 
a  divine  revelation,  and  this  result  necessarily  follows. 
A  divine  revelation  without  authority,  without  binding 
force,  a  revelation   to  which  we  could  give  heed  or 
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not,  as  we  chose,  whose  principles  or  requirements  we 
might  at  any  time,  or  for  any  purpose,  disregard,  as 
our  passions,  or  prejudices,  or  supposed  worldly  inter- 
ests might  dictate,  would  be  an  absurdity.  There  can 
be  no  such  divine  revelation  of  truth  and  duty.  The 
idea  of  supremacy,  of  control  over  the  heart  and  con- 
science, the  conduct  and  character,  is  inherent  in  our 
conception  of  a  divine  revelation,  inseparable  from  it. 
Any  other  idea  is  an  impeachment  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom, and  rebellion  against  the  divine  authority.  The 
revelation,  if  made,  is  made  because  man  is  in  dark- 
ness and  needs  light,  m  doubt  and  needs  a  guide,  in 
sin  and  needs  a  redeemer.  The  redeemer  must  be  re- 
ceived, the  light  must  be  followed,  the  guide  must  be 
obeyed,  and  obeyed  by  all. 

The  same  considerations,  that  go  to  sustain  the  con- 
trolling force  of  divine  revelation,  go  to  establish  the  uni- 
versality of  that  control.  A  divine  revelation  cannot  be 
made  for  one  man  to  obey,  and  another  man  to  disregard ; 
or  for  the  same  man  to  obey  in  one  situation,  and  in  some 
of  his  relations,  and  disregard  in  others.  K  a  rule  at  all, 
it  is  a  universal  rule,  embracing  all  individuals,  and 
all  of  each  individual's  social  and  moral  relations.  With 
every  one  who  admits  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  reve- 
lation, the  only  inquiry  in  every  situation  of  life  must 
be,  What  does  this  revelation  demand  of  me?  How 
would  it  have  me  think,  feel,  act  ?  He  may  not  say, 
"As  a  father  of  a  family,  I  will  conform  to  the  Gospel, 
do  what  it  requires  in  my  domestic  relations ;  but  as 
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a  citizen,  in  my  business  and  in  public  affairs,  I  will 
disregard  it."  Neither  may  he  say,  "  In  my  individual 
capacity  as  a  man,  I  will  be  guided  by  its  spirit  and 
principles ;  but  in  my  office,  as  Head  of  the  State,  or 
Representative  of  the  people,  I  ^vill  not  be  confined 
to  it,  or  restrained  by  it.  I  cannot  ask  here  what 
Christianity  requires.  I  must  do  what  public  policy 
or  party  interests  demand."  Such  reasoning,  under  the 
Christian  code  of  ethics,  is  not  to  be  admitted.  Chris- 
tianity, a  divine  revelation,  cannot  be  thus  limited,  at 
one  time  recognized,  at  another  disregarded,  by  the 
same  individual  acting  in  different  capacities  and  re- 
lations. 

Christianity  is  addressed  to  man  as  man,  and  is  to 
be  his  controlling  inspiration  and  guide  in  all  that 
he  can  do  or  suffer,  resist  or  accomplish,  as  man,  in 
every  situation  he  fills,  in  every  relation  he  holds.  To 
the  monarch  on  his  throne,  to  the  statesman  in  his 
cabinet,  to  the  representative  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, to  the  merchant  in  his  traffic,  to  the  scholar  in 
his  study,  to  the  laborer  in  his  toil,  to  the  slave  galled 
by  the  bonds  of  his  servitude,  ay,  and  to  that  slave's  mas- 
ter, to  all  hien,  in  all  conditions,  Christianity  comes  as 
the  exponent  of  God's  will,  communicating  truths  and 
principles,  the  spirit  of  which  they  must  apply  as  the 
rule  of  their  duty, — truths  and  principles  which,  in  all 
the  varied  relations  and  interests  of  life,  will  point  out 
duty  to  each ;  and  that  duty  thus  pointed  out  every 
one  must  aim  to  discharge.     I  will  not  stop  to  quote 
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the  multitude  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
go  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  position.  The  posi- 
tion is  correct.  Nay !  it  is  impregnable.  Christianity 
is  a  revelation  of  truth  and  duty,  to  be  applied  by 
all  men,  in  all  the  conditions  and  relations  of  life. 
It  is  this, — or  it  is  nothing. 

Our  next  inquiry  is,  What  is  civil  government  ? 
Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  thje- 
ories  held  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  adopt  this  as  the 
only  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question :  Civil  govern- 
ment is  an  ordinance  of  God,  for  the  regulation,  comfort 
and  happiness  of  social  life.  Its  first  germ  was  planted 
in  the  garden  of  Eden  the  moment  Adam  had  a  com- 
panion in  his  solitude.  The  creation  of  a  multitude 
of  beings  to  dwell  together  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
a  divine  ordination  of  civil  government.  Such  govern- 
ment exists  of  necessity,  and  that  necessity  is  of  divine 
appointment.  The  form  of  civil  government  is  left  to 
be  detennined  by  the_separate  communities  of  men, 
and  the  various  considerations  that  may  influence 
them ;  but  government  itself, — power  to  enact  and 
execute  law,  a  determining  and  controlling  force  some- 
where in  the  commimity,  embodied  in  some  forms  of 
administration  and  authority,  which  must  be  obeyed, — 
this  is  a  divine  ordinance.  In  this  sense,  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  It  is  his  will  and  pur- 
pose that  they  should  exist. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  civil  government  is  im- 
portant to  a  just  estimate  of  its  rights  and  powers. 
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The  death  penalty,  whose  discontinuance  has  been  so 
strenuously,  and  often  so  nobly  advocated  of  late  years, 
affords  an  illustration  of  this.  This  subject  has  been 
discussed  as  a  question  of  right  rather  than  of  expe- 
diency and  humanity ;  at  least  one  of  the  strong,  relia- 
ble arguments  put  forth  runs  thus:  "Government 
is  limited ;  it  originates  in  compact ;  it  has  no  rights 
and  powers  but  those  conferred  by  individuals;  the 
individual  has  no  right  over  his  own  life ;  he  cannot, 
therefore,  give  that  right  to  society;  he  cannot  invest, 
or  help  invest,  government  with  power  over  human 
life ;  and  government  itself  is  a  murderer  whenever 
it  assiunes  to  exercise  that  power  and  pimish  crime 
with  death."  But  government  is  a  compact  only 
in  regard  to  its  form  and  modes  of  administration. 
Through  these  it  may  be  limited  in  various  ways ;  but 
the  thing  itself  exists  of  necessity,  by  divine  ordinance, 
and,  therefore,  it  has  certain  inherent  rights  and  pow- 
ers, of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived  without  ceasing 
to  be  government.  One  of  these  rights  is,  power  over 
human  life, — a  right  to  take  it,  under  some  circimi- 
stances,  for  certain  purposes.  Whether  it  is  wise,  salu- 
tary, expedient,  humane,  to  take  it  in  pimishment  of 
crime,  and  of  what  crimes  death  shall  be  the  penalty, 
these  are  questions  for  consideration,  and  for  graver  and 
more  profound  considerations,  perhaps,  than  have  ever 
been  given  them ;  but  that  a  right,  a  power  over  hu- 
man life  inheres  in  government,  does  not  admit  of 
question  among  reflecting  men.     Deny  it  absolutely. 
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and  you  annihilate  government;  you  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  stop  the  simplest  civil  process, 
by  opposing  its  execution  at  the  peril  of  life ;  and 
whenever  that  peril  arises,  government,  having  no 
right  or  power  over  human  life,  must  give  way,  and 
anarchy  ensues.  To  say  that  government  has  no  right 
to  pimish  any  crime  with  death  because  it  has  no 
power  whatever  over  human  life,  is  to  enunciate  a 
principle  which  overthrows  all  government;  for  a 
government  that  cannot  compel  obedience,  that  can- 
not enforce  law  at  the  risk  and  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  life,  if  life  be  jeoparded  by  opposition,  is  no 
government.  Power  over  human  life  inheres  in  gov- 
ernment, not  through  the  consent  of  man,  but  by  the 
ordination  of  God. 

Grovemment  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ordinance 
of  man,  deriving  all  its  rights  and  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  an  ordinance  of  God, 
for  the  regulation,  comfort  and  happiness  of  social  life. 
All  I'ights  and  powers,  therefore,  that  are  demanded 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  legitimate  objects, — the 
maintenance  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  good  order,  the  security  of  per- 
sons, liberty  and  property,  in  short,  the  promotion  of 
the  highest  and  best  interests  of  those  over  whom  it 
exercises  sway, — all  these  rights  and  powers  necessarily 
inhere  in  it  under  all  constitutions  and  forms  of  admin- 
istration, not  because  man  consents,  but  because  God 
ordains,  that  government  shall  be  intrusted  with  them. 
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Having  thus  determined  what  Christianity  is,  and 
what  civil  government  is,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire 
into  the  relations  between  the  two.  These  relations 
may  all  be  embraced  and  stated  in  the  following  formu- 
la :  Christianity  being  a  revelation  from  God,  and  ci\il 
government  an  ordinance  of  God,  the  revelation  con- 
tains the  rules,  principles,  and  spirit  under  which,  and 
in  conformity  to  which,  the  ordinance  should  be  admin, 
istered.  An  ordinance  of  God  cannot  be  superior  to  and 
independent  of  the  revealed  truth  and  law  of  God ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  this  truth  and  law,  and  those  who 
imfold  them  and  urge  obedience  to  them,  cannot  be 
altogether  independent  of  the  ordinance,  entitled  to  dis- 
regard and  disrespect  it. 

Christianity  being  a  moi-al  and  spuitual  power,  and 
not  a  physical  force,  owes  to  Government  obedience  in 
all  that  is  right,  submission  in  what  is  >vrong,  and 
peaceful,  earnest  efforts  to  reform  that  wrong, — efforts 
made  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  Christ,  in  meekness, 
patience,  forbearance,  as  distinguished  from  efforts 
made  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  a  self-righteous, 
self-seeking  philanthropy,  which  seems  to  find  more 
pleasure  in  bringing  a  railing  accusation  against  some 
wrong  that  exists,  than  in  observing  the  virtue  that 
may  be  associated  with  it,  growing  up  under  its  very 
shadow,  and  whose  disciples  appear  to  forget  that,  in 
the  Christian  race,  in  the  struggle  to  be  good  and  do 
good,  a  man  may  unconsciously  make  a  movement 
backward,  while  he  thinks  he  is  progressing,  and  lose 
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through  self-conceit  more  than  he  gains  through  self- 
denial.  Government,  being  to  a  certain  extent  a  moral 
agent,  as  well  as  a  physical  force,  owes  to  Christianity 
reverence  for  its  divine  authority  as  a  truth  and  law 
higher  than  itself,  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  its  pre- 
cepts and  principles,  a  desire  and  an  effort  to  embody 
in  its  institutions,  apply  in  its  enactments,  observe  and 
carry  out  in  its  policy,  those  everlasting  principles  of 
justice,  of  integrity,  of  kindness  and  of  love,  which  Chris- 
tianity proclaims  to  be  the  will  and  law  of  God  in  re- 
gard to  all  human  action,  individual  and  associated. 
In  other  words,  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  civil 
government  is  not  one  of  dependence  on  the  one  hand 
and  of ,  independence  on  the  other,  but  one  of  mutual 
respect  and  reciprocal  influence.  ITiere  is  not  to  be  a 
"  union  of  Church  and  State  "  according  to  the  usual 
significance  of  that  phrase ;  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not  to  be  made  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  but  "  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ; "  that  is,  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  infused  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  ci^dl  government,  so  that  it  may  become 
what  God  designed, — ^an  instrument  of  good  to  man, 
doing  all  that  it  can  for  the  security,  virtue,  prosperity, 
happiness  of  all  under  its  sway. 

In  unfolding  the  general  principle  here  laid  down^ 
let  me  say,  first,  that  Christianity  does  not  deprive  civil 
government  of  any  right  or  power  originally  inhering 
in  it,  or  restrict  it  in  the  just,  wise,  legitimate  exercise  of 
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that  right  or  power.  A  clear  parallel  in  this  respect 
runs  between  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  civil  government.  Man  was  created  before 
Christianity  was  promulgated.  Certain  rights  and  pow- 
ers belong  to  him  by  creation,  inhere  in  his  very  nature. 
Christianity  does  not  come  to  destroy  or  take  away  any 
one  of  these.  It  comes  to  teach  man  how  to  use  them. 
It  comes  to  cultivate  and  develop  his  faculties,  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  principles,  inspire  him  with  the  spirit, 
that  should  guide  him  in  the  exercise  or  maintenance 
of  his  rights,  in  the  use  and  culture  of  his  powers.  So 
government  existed  before  the  Gospel  was  revealed*  for 
the  light  and  redemption  of  the  world.  It  has  certain 
rights  and  powers  that  belong  to  it  by  existence,  that  in- 
here in  its  very  nature.  Christianity  does  not  come  to 
destroy  or  take  away  any  one  of  these.  It  comes  to 
regulate  their  use  and  exercise,  to  teach  the  noble  prin- 
ciples, inspire  with  the  lofty  spirit,  that  should  control 
the  whole  action  of  government. 

The  question  of  self-defence  affords  an  illustration. 
Man  has  by  nature  a  clear  right  to  protect  the  life,  to 
defend  the  person,  which  God  has  given  him.  Chris- 
tianity does  not  deprive  man  of  this  right.  Ceitain 
passages  in  the  instructions  of  our  Savior,  taken  liter- 
ally, teach  the  doctrine  of  unqualified  non-resistance.  So 
there  are  certain  passages  which,  taken  literally,  require 
us  to  hfite  father  and  mother,  and  wife  aiid  childi-en,  if  we 
would  follow  Christ;  and  yet  other  passages,  whicli  for- 
bid industry  and  enterprise,  prudence,  and  forethought. 
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and  require  us,  as  to  "  what  we  shall  eat,  and  what  we 
shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed,"  to 
trust  directly  on  God,  with  as  little  effort  of  our  own  as 
is  made  by  the  lily  or  the  sparrow ;  and  yet  again 
other  passages,  which  declare  that  the  bread  and  wine 
which  our  Savior  gave  to  his  disciples  at  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist  were  his  own  body  and  blood  there 
present  before  them.  Every  ai^ument  for  the  literal 
interpretation  of  one  of  these  passages  applies  with 
equal  force  to  all  of  them  and  to  many  other  similar 
passages;  and  if,  adopting  this  principle,  a  man  maintain 
that  non-resistance  is  a  duty  of  Christian  morals,  he 
cannot  consistently  deny  that  Transubstantiation  is  a 
doctrine  of  Christian  theology.  The  principle  of  inter- 
pretation that  leads  to  the  one  conclusion  necessarily  in- 
volves the  other.  The  principle  itself  is  unsound.  No 
book,  least  of  aU  the  Bible,  admits  of  its  stringent  appli- 
cation. "  The  letter  killeth ;  the  spirit  giveth  life,"  "  If 
a  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 
There  is  a  spirit  running  through  Christ's  instructions, 
as  well  as  a  spirit  pervading  his  character  As  it 
would  be  but  a  poor  kind  of  imitation  of  his  example 
to  copy  literally  some  of  his  actions  and  his  mode 
of  life,  so  it  is  but  an  imperfect  comprehension  of 
his  instructions  to  interpret  his  strong,  emphatic  Ian- 
guage  always  according  to  the  absolute,  literal  meaning 
of  the  words.  As  we  are  to  take  the  spirit  of  his  in- 
structions in  regard  to  worldly  anxiety,  so  we  are  to 
take  the  spirit  of  his  instructions  in  regard  to  resisting 
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evil  or  violence.  And  these  instructions  are  obeyed 
when  we  cultivate  meekness,  exercise  patience  and  for* 
bearance,  subdue  all  vindictive  feelings,  all  desire  of 
retaliation,  forgive  injuries,  abate  our  just  rights,  and 
make  large  sacrifices  of  interest  and  comfort  for  the 
sake  of  peace  with  our  neighbors.  But  gross  personal 
violence,  the  violence  of  the  robber  or  murderer,  all  the 
instincts  of  our  hearts,  all  the  muscles  of  our  bodies, 
teach  us  that  we  have  a  right  to  resist.  This  right 
of  self-defence, — right  to  protect  the  life  and  defend  the 
person, — which  inheres  in  man  by  nature,  is  not  taken 
from  him  by  Christianity.  Christianity  only  inculcates 
the  spirit  which  is  to  guard  and  regulate  its  exercise. 
This  same  right  inheres  necessarily  in  govermnent 
Christianity  does  not  deprive  government  of  this  right 
It  expressly  admits  that  it  "  bears  the  sword,"  and  bears 
it  not  in  vain,  as  "  a  terror  to  evil  doers ; "  but  it  incul- 
cates the  spirit  in  which  the  sword,  in  other  words,  the 
power  of  Government,  is  to  be  used.  Into  the  admin- 
istration of  government,  Christianity  would  infuse  the 
same  spirit  of  meekness,  patience,  forbearance,  and, 
above  all,  of  justice  and  rectitude,  which  it  demands  in 
individual  action.  Government  must  not  wantonly 
provoke  its  own  citizens  or  other  nations  to  wrath.  It 
must  not  stand  always  upon  its  strict  absolute  rights. 
In  matters  domestic  and  foreign,  conciliation  and  com- 
promise are  sometimes  its  duty  as  well  as  for  its  interest- 
Let  it  always  be  just,  and  then  it  can  often  afford  to  be 
generous.     Nay,  the  utmost  limits  of  meekness  and 
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forbearance  will  bring  no  impeachment  of  the  honor  or 
manhood  of  a  government,  that  has  always  been,  and 
always  aims  to  be  just  Let  it  never  trample  upon  a 
weaker,  and  it  need  never  dread  the  reproach  of  being 
afraid  of  a  stronger,  foe.  Let  it  seek  to  do  right,  and 
scorn  to  do  wrong,  and  it  wiU  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
brought  into  conflict  with  its  own  citizens  or  with 
foreign  powers.  But  if,  through  passion  and  selfish- 
ness  triumphing  over  reason  and  conscience,  this  con- 
flict comes  on,  then  government  has  an  inherent  right 
to  defend  itself  by  force,  to  maintain  its  own  existence 
and  authority  against  insurrections  among  its  own 
citizens,  and  against  aggressions  from  foreign  foes. 
This  right  of  self-defence  as  necessarily  inheres  in 
government  as  it  does  in  the  individual  man.  Christi- 
anity does  not  take  it  from  either. 

This  right  carries  with  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  organization  of  means  of  defence.  K  Government 
have  the  one  right,  it  has  the  other  also.  Deny  the 
latter,  and  the  former  becomes  a  nullity.  The  indi- 
vidual has  some  means  of  defence  inhering  in  himself, 
in  the  vigor  of  his  frame,  in  the  strength  of  his  arm. 
He  provides  himself  with  others.  He  builds  a  house, 
makes  it  secure  by  locks,  bolts,  and  bars,  that  it 
may  be  a  defence  to  his  person  and  property ;  that  his 
sleep  may  be  without  apprehension,  and  his  waking  in 
safety.  Government  has  no  inherent  means  of  defence. 
It  must  provide  them,  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  provide 
them,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  demanded  by  a 
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wise  and  enlightened  patriotism,  and  the  position  and 
drcumstanoes  of  the  country  over  which  it  bears  sway. 

This  position  is  simply  so  self^dent,  that  it  would 
not  need  to  be  stated  or  urged,  were  it  not  that  modem 
philanthropy  has  questioned  it  The  ttieory,  ttiat "  means 
of  defence  are  an  invitation  to  aggression,  that  no  i^ow 
of  preparation  to  resist  is  the  most  effectual  mode  to 
repel  violence,"  has  been  ably  advocated  by  some,  whose 
learning,  eloquence  and  character  lend  weight  to  their 
opinions.  The  public  mind  cannot  be  said  to  be  con-- 
vinced;  yet  an  impression  has  been  produced,  that 
military  organization  is  rather  disreputable  to  those- 
who  enter  into  it,  that  armed  ships,  fortresses,  and  all 
means  of  defence  involving  embodied  force,  are  imne- 
cessary,  a  useless,  perhaps  a  criminal,  expenditure  of 
money,  that  might  be  better  appro^niated  to  other  and 
higher  ends.  Many,  who  are  not  prepared  to  abandon 
such  means  of  defence  altogether,  rather  shrink  from 
advocating  and  upholding  them,  lest  they  diQuld  be 
thought  to  sanction  something  wrong,  or  to  be  deGr- 
cient  in  the  highest  tone  of  Christim^  princq)Ie  and 
feeling. 

But  the  strength  of  Sebastopd  wa»  no  invitation  to 
invade  the  Crimea;  and  the  perfect  military  organiza^ 
tion  and  defences  of  Russia  offered  no  inducement  to  the 
allies  to  engage  in  that  war,  whose  t^rible  battles  are 
attracting  and  appalling  the  gaze  of  the  civiliaed  world. 
There  may  be  a  great  truth  hid  under  the  phrases^ 
"generosity  begets    generosity,"   "love  wins  love^'* 
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"  confidence  disarms  malice ; "  yet  it  is  not  a  truth  so 
absolute  and  sure  in  its  action  that  the  individual  can 
always  rely  upon  it,  much  less  that  government  can 
trust  to  it,  for  the  protection  of  the  great,  widespread 
interests  committed  to  its  charge.  If  the  theory,  that 
means  of  defence  invite  aggression,  be  true,  then  I  in- 
vite the  burglar  by  locldng  my  door  at  night  To 
leave  it  wide  open  would  be  an  appeal  to  his  generos- 
ity, which  he  would  scorn  to  disappoint  I  invite  the 
pickpocket  by  keeping  my  purse  in  my  closely-but^ 
toned  fob.  If  I  only  hung  it  confidingly  in  my  but- 
ton-hole,  no  one  in  the  crowd  would  be  tempted  to 
touch  it  A  fort  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbor,  bristling 
with  guns  and  filled  with  armed  men,  is  a  sad  sight 
I  admit  it,  and  deplore  the  weakness  or  wickedness 
of  humanity  that  requires  its  erection.  But,  to  the 
city  that  stands  at  the  head  of  that  harbor,  that  fort  is 
just  what  bolts,  bars,  locks  and  safes  are  to  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  within  it  The  theory  which  would 
dispense  with  the  one  must  dispense  with  the  other 
also.  If  a  person  maintain  that  Christianity  demands 
of  government  the  abandonment  of  military  organiza- 
tion and  armaments, — ^its  peculiar  means  of  defence, — 
he  should  show  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and 
his  fidelity  to  them,  by  foregoing  all  those  means  of 
defence, — ^peculiar  to  the  individual, — ^with  which  he 
surrounds  his  own  person,  property  and  dwelling.  Un- 
til he  does  this,  he  must  be  content  to  rank  as  a  vision- 
ary, who  has  not  practically  attained  to  any  greater 
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confidence  in  human  nature,  or  any  higher  standard  of 
Christian  principle  and  conduct,  than  other  men. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  interpreted  into  an  ad- 
vocacy of  war,  or  of  a  frequent  appeal  to  military 
force  in  the  execution  of  law.  In  an  intelligent  com- 
munity, especially  among  the  self-governing  people  of 
a  republic,  such  an  appeal  should  only  be  made  on  the 
gravest  necessity.  The  constituent  elements  of  all 
government  over  intelligent,  moral  beings,  are  reason, 
love,  force.  The  last  is  a  reserved  power,  having  a 
mighty  influence  because  it  is  reserved,  to  be  brought 
into  direct  exercise  only  when  the  two  former  fail.  A 
government  is  weak  that  has  not  this  reserved  power 
always  ready  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  demand 
its  exercise ;  but  it  is  weaker  still  if  it  always  rely 
upon  it,  and  make  it  prominent  in  the  administration 
of  civil  affairs.  The  mind  of  man  is  mightier  than 
his  arm,  and  his  heart  is  mightier  than  either  or 
both.  Eeason,  judgment,  conscience  and  the  affections, 
are  the  God-inspired  elements  of  his  being  that  have 
most  control  over  him ;  and  whenever  any  law  so  far 
foils  of  the  support  of  these  elements,  with  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  the  community,  as  to  make  it  doubt- 
ful whether  it  can  be  executed  without  an  appeal  to 
military  force,  and  that  appeal  is  actually  made,  then 
civil  government  is  subjected  to  a  tremendous  strain, — 
a  strain  which  it  cannot  bear  often  or  for  a  long  time. 
Either  the  law  must  sink  into  oblivion,  or  it  must  be  so 
modified  as  to  receive  the  intellectual  and  moral  alle- 
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glance  of  the  citizens,  or  the  government,  insisting 
upon  executing  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  must 
pass  into  a  military  despotism,  and  cease  to  be,  properly 
speaking,  civil  government 

Under  civil  institutions  like  our  own,  we  are  to 
honor  those  who,  through  military  organization,  em- 
body that  force,  to  which  government  may  appeal  in 
the  last  resort ;  and  whenever,  however  distasteful  and 
unpleasant  the  duty,  they  come  forth,  at  the  requisition 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  to  maintain  the  majesty  of  law, 
and  preserve  peace  and  order,  they  are  entitled  to  our 
respect  and  gratitude  for  their  services.  I  freely  give 
them  mine.  At  the  same  time,  on  every  occasion  of 
this  kind  we  are  to  hold  both  the  magistrate  and  the 
military  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  sphere  of  action 
and  the  line  of  duty  prescribed  for  each  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  regard  any  departure 
from  these  provisions  by  either  as  a  grave  offence,  not 
simply  against  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  but 
against  that  for  which  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
themselves  exist,  viz.,  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen. 

Through  the  question  of  self-defence,  and  at  more 
length  than  would  have  been  necessary,  but  for  certain 
notions  upon  this  point  that  prevail  in  portions  of 
the  community,  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the 
position,  that  Christianity  does  not  deprive  govern- 
ment of  any  right  or  power  originally  inhering  in  it, 
or  restrict  it  in  the  just  and  legitimate  exercise  of  that 
right. 
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Let  U8  turn  now  to  the  positive  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  civil  government.  This  influence  is  two- 
fold,— ^an  influence  upon  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at 
by  government,  and  upon  the  means  by  which  those 
objects  are  to  be  attained.  If  we  seek  for  facts  in 
illustration  of  this  influence,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  search  is  not  attended  with  much  satis&ction.  An 
abundance  of  these  facts  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  nations,  under  any  of  the  governments  called 
Christian.  Europe,  the  very  centre  of  Christian  civili- 
zation, bristling  with  bayonets,  covered  with  those 
devouring  locusts, — standing  armies, — [to  as  great,  per^ 
haps  greater,  extent  than  under  the  dominion  of  heathen 
Eome,] — several  of  her  most  powerful  nations  engaged 
in  a  war,  unsatisfactory  in  its  causes,  fearfully  destruc- 
tive in  its  ravages,  utterly  dark  and  uncertain  in  its 
issues,— Europe  presents  no  very  gratifymg  evidences 
of  the  influences  of  Christianity  upon  civil  government. 
There  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world,  where  we 
should  have  a  right  to  look  for  any  very  marked  indi- 
cations  of  this  influence,  except  in  our  own  country. 
Do  we  find  these  indications  here  ?  Our  great,  giant 
republic  has  come  into  being,  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  spread  itself  over  the  continent, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  within  the  memory  of  some  of  its 
citizens,  who  are  older  than  itself.  In  its  progress, 
power,  prosperity,  we  find  much  to  gratify  our  national 
pride  and  inflame  our  national  vanity,  but  we  do  not 
find  much  that,  in  a  Christian  point  of  view,  is  very 
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gratifying  as  an  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  civil  government,  or  upon  the  political 
action  of  our  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  cry  is 
very  general  among  us,  that  "religion  has  nothmg 
to  do  with  politics,  and  the  pulpit  must  not  med- 
dle with  them." 

And  verily  religion  and  politics  do  seem,  now-a-days, 
to  be  as  thoroughly  divorced  as  the  most  unprincipled 
and  profligate  could  desire.  In  other  departments  of 
life,  commercial,  industrial,  professional,  social  and 
domestic,  men  demand  of  each  other  integrity,  hon- 
esty,  purity,  high  principles,  and  a  fair,  imsullied  name ; 
and  they  put  beyond  the  pale  of  their  confidence  and 
their  social  sympathies  every  one  who  shows  himself 
to  be  destitute  of  these  qualities.  But  in  political  life, 
a  man  may  disregard  all  these  noble  attributes   of 
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character,  retract  or  deny  to-day  the  words  he  uttered 
yesterday,  trample  now  upon  principles  and  objects 
for  which  he  was  once  ready  to  be  a  hero  and  a  mar- 
tyr ;  and  instead  of  a  bar  to  his  success,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  be  a  recommendation  to  popular  favor,  and 
secure  him  offices  and  honors,  which  consistency  that 
is  not  like  the  chameleon,  and  integrity  that  cannot 
imitate  the  fox,  could  never  gain. 

And  this,  which  finds  its  sad  illustration  in  our  own 
fimes,  is  in  fact  the  lesson  of  all  history.  Every  where, 
under  all  forms  of  government,  political  life  seems  to 
have  been  more  corrupting  and  demoralizing  than  any 
other  legitimate  department  of  human  action.     I  know 
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of  no  necessary  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  But  this 
is  clear:  the  great  thing  which  Christian  governments 
need  is  a  moral,  political  regeneration,  a  conversion  to 
the  politics  of  the  New  Testament,  the  politics  of 
justice,  integrity,  purity,  an  application  to  political 
and  legislative  action  of  the  great  ideas  and  principles 
of  Christian  morality, — ^principles  as  applicable  and  as 
strongly  demanded  there  as  in  commercial,  mechanical, 
professional  action. 

The  pressing  need  in  all  Christian  governments,  and 
in  our  own,  perhaps,  as  much  as  in  any,  is  not  great 
men ;  there  is  talent  enough  every  where,  and  at  all 
times,  though  there  may  be  intervals  in  which  no 
intellectual  giant  appears  upon  the  stage  of  public 
affairs;  not  great  men,  but  good  men,  honest,  rights 
minded,  pure-minded  men,  who  will  not  carry  selfish- 
ness and  venality  into  the  public  counsels,  nor  disregard 
that  int^rity  and  individual  independence  of  thought 
and  action  which  make  a  man  respectable  and  useful 
in  private  life;  men  whom  office  has  to  seek,  not  those 
who  seek  office ;  men  who  make  office  respectable,  not 
those  who  must  derive  their  chief  respectability  from 
their  office ;  not  men  who  are  ambitious  and  greedy  of 
power,  but  men  to  whom  the  great  trust  of  power  may 
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be  safely  confided,  because  they  will  use  that  trust,  not 
for  selfish  ends  and  purely  party  purposes,  but  dis- 
charge it  for  the  general  good,  upon  principles  of 
benevolence  and  integrity,  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlarged, 
catholic,  Christian  patriotism. 
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"Religion  nothing  to  do  with  politics."  If  by 
this  it  be  meant,  that  in  a  Christian  State  no  form  of 
CSiristian  fidth  should  subject  its  members  to  the  ban 
of  a  political  proscription,  I  admit  it,  and  hope  that 
the  government  and  people  of  this  country  will  long 
admit  it  also,  and  have  the  wisdom  and  the  good  sense  to 
act  upon  it  But  if  it  be  meant  that  religion  should 
have  no  influence  upon  politics,  upon  political  measures 
and  legislative  action,  I  deny  it.  The  Bible  denies  it 
It  is  the  declaration  of  God's  Word,  that  "  righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation."  "The  nation  or  the  kingdom 
that  will  not  serve  Grod  shall  perish,"  says  the  prophet 
All  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  very  ruins  of  na- 
tions, over  whose  crumbled  monuments  the  sweeping 
winds  give  a  mournful  echo  of  the  prophetic  warning, 
bear  a  melancholy  but  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  declaration. 

"  The  pulpit  must  not  meddle  with  politics."  If  by 
this  it  be  meant  that  the  niinister  must  not  be  a  politic 
cal  partisan  in  the  pulpit,  or  an  active,  zealous  politi- 
cian and  office  seeker  out  of  it,  I  admit  it,  and  hold 
such  clerical  politicians  in  no  very  profound  respect 
But  if  it  be  meant  that  the  pulpit  and  the  minister  are 
to  be  shut  out  from  all  cognizance  of  public  events,  of 
measures  and  interests  of  an  important  political  or  na^ 
tional  character,  I  deny  it  The  pulpit  may  meddle 
with  every  thing  that  concerns  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  man,  if  it  touch  it  in  a  Christian  spirit  and 
temper,  and  be  guided,  in  its  choice  of  time,  place,  and 
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manner  of  speaking,  by  a  simple  desire  to  do  good, — 
and  hy  no  other  motive.  A  minister  may  not  divert  the 
Sabbath  from  its  sacred  purposes,  nor  make  the  temple 
of  worship  an  arena  for  angry  discussions,  nor  indulge 
in  pride,  hatred,  bitterness,  wrath  and  evil  speaking, 
under  the  names  of  religion,  philanthropy,  and  a  zeal 
for  truth  and  right.  Bather  should  it  be  his  office  to 
soothe  and  enlighten  the  mind,  not  to  irritate  the  pas- 
sions and  thereby  blind  and  mislead  the  judgment  It 
should  be  his  office  to  unite,  not  to  separate,  human 
hearts,  to  pacify,  ^ot  to  inflame,  and  to  impress  upon 
all  men  of  all  parties  "  that  the  Lord  reigneth,  be  the 
people  never  so  impatient;  that  he  sitteth  between  the 
cherubim,  be  the  earth  never  so  unquiet.'* 

But  for  this  very  purpose,  in  this  very  spirit,  to 
soothe,  enlighten,  aid  and  calm  the  pubUc  mind,  to 
lift  it  from  man  to  God,  from  hxmian  measures  to 
divine  principles  and  requirements,  it  may  sometimes 
come  within  the  sphere  of  his  duty  to  treat  of  those 
public  events,  enactments  or  policies,  in  which  all  are 
deeply  interested,  to  rebuke  sins  that  are  national,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  individual ;  and  so  long  as  irre- 
ligion  affects  political  action,  and  political  action  pro- 
motes irreligion,  injustice  and  wrong,  so  long  it  must 
be  the  right,  and  on  fit  occasions  the  duty,  of  the 
minister  of  religion,  meekly,  kindly,  but  firmly,  to 
utter  and  to  urge  the  Christian  truths  and  principles 
that  condemn  such  injustice  and  wrong. 

There  is  an  indissoluble  connection  between  reli- 
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gion  and  politics,  a  connection  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Religion  and  politics  may 
become  foes ;  they  ought  to  be  allies  and  friends.  Re- 
ligion, more  especially  Christianity,  in  its  truths  and 
precepts,  is  directly  connected  with  all  social  moralities. 
Government  is  directly  connected  with  these  also.  Its 
institutions  and  laws  are  the  organs  through  which 
these  moralities  express  themselves.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
this  life,  and  the  social  communities  of  men  in  this 
world  are  concerned,  the  object  of  government  and  the 
object  of  Christianity  are  identical ;  both  would  make 
man  do  his  duty,  that  which  is  right  and  just,  towards 
liis  fellow-man,  in  all  the  relations  he  sustains,  in  all  the 
intercourse  he  has  with  him.  Government  aims  to 
effect  this  object  by  institutions  and  laws  which  shall 
control  and  regulate  the  outward  conduct ;  Christian- 
ity, by  a  spirit  and  principle  in  the  individual  heart, 
thence  by  an  influence  upon  public  opinion,  and  the 
enactment  and  execution  of  laws  that  shall  be  wise, 
just,  humane.  If  Christianity  can  establish  its  king- 
dom in  every  individual  heart,  it  accomplishes  its 
purpose  essentially,  no  matter  whether  the  laws  and 
civil  institutions  of  the  community  be  wise  and  excel- 
lent, or  the  reverse ;  but  government,  with  the  best  in- 
stitutions, cannot  accomplish  its  purpose  except  through 
the  practical  influence  of  those  truths  and  principles 
which  Christianity  inculcates.  We  regard  the  civil 
institutions  of  Russia  as  bad ;  but  put  a  true  Christian 
spirit,  temper  and  principle  into  the  heart  of  the  em- 
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peror,  and  his  absolute  power  is  simply  power  to  do 
good ;  put  them  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  nobles,  and  of 
all  the  people,  down  to  the  lowest  serfs,  and  justice,  kind- 
ness, humanity,  fidelity  to  the  duty  each  owes  to  others, 
prevail,  and  all  are  safe,  peaceful,  happy.  The  evil  there  is 
in  the  institutions  is  eaten  out  of  them  by  the  influences 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  upon  the  individual  heart.  We 
regard  our  own  civil  institutions  as  good,  the  best  and 
noblest;  but,  through  the  absence  of  religious  faith  and 
moral  principle  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  the 
rulers,  the  decay  among  us  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  purpose  of  benevolence,  these  institutions  may 
be  so  administered,  as  that  we  shall  be  the  worst  gov- 
erned, the  most  unhappy  and  insecure  people  in  the 
world.  All  that  there  is  good  in  the  institutions 
may  feil,  and  Satan,  entering  the  heart,  work  his  evil 
purposes  through  them.  It  is  not  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, therefore,  that  is  most  important.  There  is  a 
choice  in  this  respect,  as  some  are  more  liable  to  abuse, 
offer  greater  temptations  to  corruption,  than  others; 
and  some  secure  more,  some  grant  less,  of  that  liberty 
which  the  citizen  craves.  The  mode,  the  spirit,  the 
principles  upon  which  government  is  administered,  and 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  that  administration,  these  are 
most  important.  And  it  is  into  the  administration  of 
government,  and  the  objects  it  contemplates,  that  Chris- 
tianity would  infuse  a  holy  and  benign  influence.  This 
holy  and  benign  influence  all  governments  need. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  I  suppose,  that  the  prophet,  in  a 
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passage  supposed  to  refer  to  Christ,  speaks  of  him 
as  "  the  desire  of  all  nations," — that  is,  he  is  what  all 
nations  want  It  is  only  as  the  spirit,  the  principles  of 
his  Gospel  pervade  and  prevail  in  the  institutions,  legis- 
lation, the  public  thought  and  social  action  of  a  nation, 
that  its  desires  can  be  satisfied,  and  what  it  wants, 
what  it  seeks,  be  thoroughly  and  rationally  attained. 

The  first  great  desire  of  a  nation  is  the  protection  of 
individual  right,  person,  property,  liberty,  through  the 
administration  of  equal  and  impartial  laws.  This  de- 
sire is  partially  met  imder  all  governments ;  and  always 
as  a  nation  advances  in  civilization,  this  desire  seeks  a 
more  perfect  fulfilment.  And  although  the  prescriptive 
power  of  a  long-established  government  may  restrain 
this  desire,  and  perpetuate  abuses  that  injure  and  invade 
the  rights  of  many,  still  the  desire  slumbers  in  the 
breasts  of  a  people,  and  in  due  time,  as  the  bloody  an- 
nals of  rebellion  and  revolution  testify,  it  bursts  forth 
with  uncontrolled  force,  throws  off  the  obsolete,  injuri- 
ous laws  of  a  former  generation,  and,  in  the  light  of 
some  great  principle,  marches  forward  to  new  and  bet- 
ter things.  The  l^slation  of  any  nation,  however, 
will  be  imperfect,  a  legislation  for  classes  rather  than  for 
the  whole  commimity,  till  it  adopt,  as  the  central  and 
controlling  spirit  of  all  its  laws,  the  great  truths  and 
principles  of  the  Gospel, — a  feith  that  acknowledges 
God,  and  a  relation  of  man  to  man,  resting  upon,  pror 
ducing  and  exhibiting,  a  righteous,  holy  and  loving 
reciprocity.     Let  it  seize  upon  these,  and  embody  them 
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in  its  legislation,  in  its  public  thought  and  action,  and 
the  first  great  desire  of  a  nation  is  fulfilled,  the  first 
great  object  of  government  is  accomplished,  and  every 
man  feels  secure  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  with 
none  to  molest  and  make  him  afraid. 

Another  great  desire  of  a  nation  is  peace, — ^peace 
within  and  without  its  borders.  Even  in  its  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  in  the  wars  it  wages,  the  ultimate 
object  of  a  nation  ia  to  secure  peace,  to  conquer  and 
to  hold  it.  But  a  nation,  with  giant  strength  and 
exhaustless  resources,  cannot  command  peace.  It  can 
secure  it  only  when  there  mingle  in  its  action  that 
humility  of  spirit  which  the  Gospel  requires,  and  that 
doing  unto  others  as  it  would  have  others  do  unto  itself, 
which  is  the  Savior's  golden  rule  of  duty  for  nations 
as  well  as  individuals.  And  among  themselves,  within 
their  own  borders,  a  nation  can  have  peace  only  when 
an  impatience  of  just  restraints,  and  a  disposition  to 
overlook  the  paramount  importance  of  morals  over 
politics,  of  principles  over  party,  are  subdued  and  con- 
trolled by  religious  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Party  strife  is  with  us  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to 
internal  peace.  This  keeps  us  in  a  constant  state  of 
excitement,  of  vici9us  and  demoralizing  warfare  among 
ourselves.  To  inveigh  against  the  existence  of  parties^ 
in  a  community  and  under  civil  institutions  like  our 
own,  is  foolish  and  futile.  They  must  exist.  They 
have  their  uses.  The  objection  lies  not  against  parties, 
but  against  the  spirit  that  too  often  governs  their  ac- 
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tion,  the  false  principles  of  morals,  and  the  defective 
motives  of  conduct  they  tend  to  introduce.  Party 
seeks  power  first,  and  usefulness  afterwards.  It  forgets 
that  power  does  not  always  depend  upon  office,  and 
that  useftdness  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  a  ma- 
jority. It  forgets  that  a  high-toned  and  high-principled 
minority,  precisely  because  it  is  high-toned  and  high- 
principled,  may  do  as  much  good  as  if  it  held  the  reins 
of  government,  and  by  its  firmness,  its  honesty,  its  recti- 
tude and  its  wisdom,  become  the  leaven  that  shall  leaven 
the  whole  lump,  and  effectually  check  unjust  and  inju- 
dicious legislation.  Party  counts  power  an  acquisition 
to  be  obtained  at  all  hazards,  and  to  be  so  wielded  as  to 
secure  its  own  perpetuity.  It  becomes  a  despot,  whose 
power  is  feared,  and  whose  rewards  are  sought  more 
eagerly  than  the  rewards  of  honest  virtue.  It  becomes 
a  despot,  and,  like  all  despots,  is  apt  to  be  swayed  by 
passion  and  prejudice,  to  seek  selfish  ends  by  unworthy 
means,  "to  act  without  conscience,  and  legislate  witii- 
out  God."  The  despotism  and  the  strife  of  parties  are 
the  great  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  a  nation  that  has 
attained  to  any  great  measure  of  intelligence  or  free- 
dom, the  great  sources  of  the  unwise  or  unrighteous 
action  of  its  government  That  peace  which  is  the 
desire  of  every  nation,  and  that  just,  righteous  and  wise 
l^^lation  which  secures  and  perpetuates  peace,  can 
come  to  it  only  when  Christ  comes  to  it,  only  when 
the  Gospel  passes  with  its  hallowed  influence  into  the 
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hearts  of  the  people,  and  presides,  with  a  divine  con- 
trolling power,  in  the  councils  of  its  rulers. 

After  the  desire  for  protection  and  for  peace,  the 
great  desire  of  a  nation  is  for  prosperity,  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  the  diffusion 
among  all  classes  of  the  comforts  which  commerce  and 
the  arts  create;  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  social  elevation  and  refinement 
which  are  produced  by  the  general  education  of  the 
people.  In  relation  to  these  desires,  the  object  of  an 
enlightened  government  is  identical  with  the  purpose 
of  Christianity ;  and  that  object  can  be  accomplished 
only  as  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity  control 
the  legislation  of  the  state  and  pervade  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

But  I  pass  by  the  illustrations  I  had  proposed  to 
offer  upon  this  point,  to  notice,  for  a  moment,  the 
last  great  desire  of  a  nation ;  namely,  its  desire  of 
tlie  divine  &vor  and  blessing.  It  must  be  sunk 
very  low,  reduced  to  the  last  state  of  moral  degrada- 
tion, before  this  desire  passes  from  it  Every  nation 
would  have  God  smile  upon  it,  and  preserve  it  through 
his  providence.  A  nation  of  atheists  never  yet  existed. 
A  sense  of  accountability  to  God,  a  desire  of  his 
&vor  and  blessing,  more  or  less  strong  with  differing 
generations,  is  the  first  and  the  last  desire  of  all 
nations;  and  it  is  only  as  Christ  shall  come  to  a 
nation,  come  in  the  power  of  his  truth  and  the  regen- 
erating infiuences   of  his  spirit,  making  its  govern- 
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ment  just,  humane  and  upright  towards  all  persons 
in  all  its  legislation,  making  its  people  pure,  hon- 
est, benevolent,  devout,  seeking  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  that  the  desire 
of  the  nation  for  the  favor  and  blessing  of  God  can  be 
met  and  that  blessing  secured.  The  Savior  is  the 
light  of  the  world ;  his  Gospel  is  the  hope  of  the  world, 
the  blessing  and  defence  of  every  community  in  which 
it  is  believed.  All  that  there  is  of  good  in  our  insti- 
tutions, all  that  there  is  of  real  glory  in  our  history, 
all  that  there  is  of  hope  in  our  prospects,  the  influences 
that  are  to  regulate,  and  the  truths  and  principles  that 
are  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  our  country, — these  are 
in  that  Gospel,  flow  from  it,  depend  upon  it.  Let  that 
Gt)spel  rule  among  us,  and  we  are  safe,  and  the  glory 
of  our  coimtry  will  be  refulgent,  and  its  existence  en- 
during. Let  that  Gospel  be  disregarded  and  despised; 
let  the  government  trample  upon  it  in  its  legislation; 
let  our  great  men  violate  it  in  their  characters,  and 
our  small  men  imitate  them  in  that  violation ;  let  it  be* 
come  a  thing  of  form  among  us,  and  not  a  thing  of 
](K)wer  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  people ;  and  as 
surely  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  who  loveth  right- 
eous men,  and  hateth  iniqtdty,  we  shall  add  another  to 
the  list  of  those  nations  whose  glory  has  passed  from 
them,  and  who  have  been  called  to  sit  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  and  weep  as  they  remembered  Zion. 

It  was  from  the  Gospel  that  our  fethers  caught  the 
spirit  that  animated  them.     By  that  spirit  they  were 
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guided  in  laying  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of 
this  venerable  Commonwealth.  Let  us,  their  descen- 
dants, be  guided  by  it  and  imbued  with  it,  and  we 
shall  hare  rulers  that  are  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God;  we  shall  have  laws  that  are  wise,  equitable  and 
faithfully  executed,  to  the  punishment  of  evil  doers, 
and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well;  and  we  shall 
have  a  people  who  respect  and  obey  law,  and  lead 
quiet  and  peaceable  Uves  in  aU  godliness  and  honesty. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  so.  This  prayer,  I  am  con- 
fident, will  meet  with  a  response  from  the  wisdom  and 
authorities  of  the  State  here  assembled ;  and  in  closmg 
this  discourse,  let  me  offer  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
Honorable  Council,  to  the  Honorable  Senate,  and  the 
assembled  Representatives  of  tlie  people,  my  respectful 
salutations. 

I  congratulate  your  Excellency,  and  your  immediate 
associates  at  the  Council  Board,  on  the  wisdom  and 
fidelity  which  have  marked  your  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  and  on  the  honorable  termination 
to  which  that  administration  is  this  day  brought.  You 
will  be  followed  into  retirement  with  the  undiminished 
confidence  of  your  political  friends,  and  the  respectful 
regards  of  all  good  citizens  of  all  parties,  and  the  best 
wishes  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  whom 
you  have  faithfully  served,  for  your  continued,  pros- 
perity, honor  and  happiness. 

To  those  who  are  to  succeed  you  in  the  Executive 
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department  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  Honorable 
members  of  the  Legislature  here  assembled,  I  offer  my 
respectful  sympathy  in  the  high  duties  and  honorable 
labors  upon  which  they  now  enter.  May  these  duties 
be  faithfully  performed,  may  these  labors  be  wisely 
directed,  and  may  all  the  influences  that  flow  from 
them  tend  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  imion  of 
these  United  States,  to  uphold  the  cause  of  liberty,  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  and  to  keep 
unstained  the  ancient  civic  faith,  purity  and  glory  of 
this  Commonwealth.  And  may  the  blessing  of  the 
I^rd  our  God  be  upon  us  as  it  was  upon  our  fathers. 
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SERMON. 


Job  y.  26  :  "  Thou  shalt  comk  to  thy  oravb  in  a  pull  aok,  like  as  a 

SHOCK  OF  CORN  COMETH  IN  IN  HIS  SEASON." 

Life  —  moral  and  spiritual  life  —  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  its  years.  Usefulness  does 
not  depend  entirely  upon  length  of  days.  The  infant 
of  a  few  months  may  have  accomplished  an  import- 
ant mission.  Through  his  smile  while  living,  and  his 
grave  when  dead,  he  may  have  dropped  into  many 
hearts  seeds  which  take  root,  bear  fruit,  and  adorn 
the  character  with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  old 
man,  numbering  his  years  by  scores,  the  decrepitude 
of  age  marking  every  line  and  movement  of  his  per- 
son, may  have  failed  of  the  purpose  of  his  being ; 
may  carry  into  another  world  little  for  God  to  ap- 
prove and  bless,  and  leave  behind  him,  in  this,  less 
for  man  to  cherish  with  grateful  commemoration.  A 
man  may  live  long,  and  accomplish  little.  He  may 
be  called  early  from  a  short  life,  and  go  laden  with 
a  great  wealth  of  goodness  and  of  usefulness. 


But  when  a  man  lives  long,  and  lives  well  also ; 
when  his  career,  beginning  in  what  is  good,  goes 
on  to  what  is  better,  and,  marked  at  the  outset 'by 
fidelity  in  duty,  is  crowned  at  the  close  by  a  glorious 
and  ever-increasing  success  in  personal  holiness  and 
moral  usefulness,  —  then  we  find  that  rare  fulfilment 
of  the  text,  which  soothes  the  bitterness  of  bereave- 
ment, lightens  the  sadness  of  funeral  obsequies,  and, 
while  it  brings  before  us  death  as  the  inexorable 
reaper,  brings  before  us  also  the  Christian  as  a 
ripened  shock  of  com,  and  his  departure  as  the 
harvest-home  of  a  redeemed  and  sanctified  soul,  meet 
for  the  ingathering  of  heaven. 

The  event  which  must  give  its  tone  and  character 
to  our  services  this  morning  is  of  this  nature.  It 
is  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the  text;  and,  although 
I  might  find  many  other  passages  of  Scripture  that 
would  afford  suitable  instruction,  I  could  find  none 
more  appropriate  and  descriptive.  For  we  contem- 
plate not,  this  morning,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  its 
shortness  and  vanity,  the  contrasts  between  the  pe- 
rishable body  and  the  imperishable  soul ;  but  we  are 
called  to  review  a  life  consecrate  from  early  youth 
to  God  and  goodness,  to  the  highest  and  best  interests 
of  humanity,  —  a  life  of  great  moral  activity  and  use- 
fulness, protracted  beyond  the  allotted  period,  yet  un- 
touched by  decay  in  any  of  its  faculties,  save  at  the 
near  approach  of  death.     We  are  called  to  notice  a 


character,  not  without  sign  of  moral  infirmity,  —  for 
that  would  not  be  human ;  but  a  character  rich  in  the 
graces  of  a  Christian  spirit,  temper,  and  purpose ;  a 
life  and  character  so  well  rounded  and  filled  out  in 
years,  in  faith,  in  patience,  in  gentleness,  in  charity, 
in  usefulness,  that  we  feel  that  the  promise  of  the 
text  has  indeed  been  fulfilled  here ;  and  that,  like 
fruits  to  their  ripening,  like  com  to  the  harvest,  our 
friend  has,  in  truth,  come  to  his  grave  in  "  a  full  age," 
full  in  years,  and  full  in  virtues. 

But  let  us  consider,  first,  some  of  the  lessons  of 
the  text  Among  them  we  may  notice,  first,  —  be- 
cause first  and  most  strongly  suggested  by  the  com- 
parison instituted,  —  the  truth,  that  progress  is  the 
law  of  the  religious  life.  That  there  may  be  the  shock 
of  com  in  his  season,  there  must  be  "  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear."  That 
there  may  be  the  oak,  there  must  be  first  the  tiny 
acorn ;  then  the  tender  sapling ;  then,  after  long  pro- 
gress, the  great  tree,  full  of  beauty  and  of  strength. 
The  physical  law  has  its  spiritual  counterpart  Our 
Saviour  compares  his  kingdom  —  the  spiritual  king- 
dom of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  soul  —  to  a 
mustard-seed,  which  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  be- 
comes a  great  tree,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  come 
and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  This  same  idea 
he  illustrates  by  other  comparisons,  —  enforces  it  by 
various  analogies.     Religion  is  a  seed  which  Divine 


Providence  plants  in  the  heart.  Sometimes  that  heart 
is  a  thoroughfare  for  the  world,  and  the  foot  of  the 
passenger  tramples  upon  the  seed,  and  destroys  it 
Sometimes  that  heart  is  sensitive,  but  unstable,  —  a 
light  and  stony  soil :  the  seed  germinates ;  but  there 
is  no  depth  into  v^hich  it  can  strike  its  roots  and 
gather  nourishment,  and  so  it  withers  before  the 
scorching  sun  of  temptation  and  trial.  Sometimes 
the  heart  is  good  and  honest  ground,  and  the  seed 
abides,  it  germinates,  its  roots  strike  deeper  and 
deeper:  presently  the  plant  appears;  the  dews  of 
prayer  and  holy  meditation  water  it ;  it  grows  strong, 
puts  forth  buds,  blooms  in  flowers,  and  bears  fruit  a 
hundred-fold. 

But  always  progress  is  the  law.  In  no  case  is  a 
great  permanent  result  suddenly  reached.  Never 
from  out  the  depths  of  passion  and  infirmity  in  the 
human  heart  does  the  divine  plant  of  religion  spring 
to  its  perfection  in  a  moment  Regeneration,  if  we 
understand  by  it  simply  a  change  of  motive,  feeling, 
principle,  purpose,  may  be  quick  and  sudden,  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  soul ;  but  character,  the  result  of 
fidelity  to  principle  and  purpose,  is  of  slow  growth. 
Many  forget  this,  or  overlook  it  They  confound 
the  end  with  the  beginning,  the  starting-point  with  the 
goal,  of  the  Christian  career.  They  welcome  the  first 
warm  religious  emotions  of  their  hearts,  as  if  these 
were  the  evidences  of  a  battle  won,  a  victory  achieved, 


a  passport  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  secured.  But 
these  emotions,  failing  to  be  cherished  and  ripened 
into  principles,  grow  languid,  and  perhaps  die  utter- 
ly:  the  happiness  of  a  reUgious  consciousness  withers 
in  its  spring-time,  and  the  wretchedness  of  a  barren 
and  unprofitable  profession  is  all  that  they  expe- 
rience and  all  that  they  exhibit  of  discipleship  to 
Christ.  "Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  —  this  is  the  law 
of  our  spiritual  life,  unyielding,  inexorable.  Let  us 
obey  it.  Only  thus  can  we  meet  our  duty,  and  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  our  being.  Only  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  only  by  diligence,  watch- 
fulness, prayer,  can  we  go  from  strength  to  strength, 
and  so  conduct  our  spiritual  life  as  to  attain  in  our- 
selves a  fulfilment  of  the  text,  and  go  down  to  the 
grave,  no  matter  how  young  in  years,  old  in  virtues 
and  in  godliness,  like  a  shock  of  com  in  his  season. 

But,  while  progress  is  the  law,  maturity,  strength, 
is  the  attainable  end,  of  the  spiritual  life.  This  is 
the  second  lesson  suggested  by  the  text.  If  there 
must  be  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  com  in  the  ear," 
then  there  can  be,  there  must  be,  "  the  full  com  in 
the  ear."  That  maturity,  strength,  —  "  the  full  com 
in  the  ear,"  —  is  attainable,  and  should  be  reached,  is 
as  distinctly  implied,  as  clearly  taught,  as  that  pro- 
gress is  the  law  of  the  spiritual  life.  We  are  told  to 
'* go  on  to  perfection,"  —  "to  attain  to  the  stature  of 
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perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus."  We  may  go  on  to- 
wards^  but  we  cannot  go  on  to,  that  which  cannot  be 
reached.  We  may  strive  to  attain,  but  we  cannot 
"  attain "  (and  that  is  the  command),  to  a  stature 
to  which  we  cannot  fashion  our  souls.  There  is  a 
strong  implication  here  to  which  we  must  give  heed. 
There  is  a  degree  of  spiritual  maturity  and  Chris- 
tian perfectness  which  can  be  reached,  when  sin, 
though  not  actually  and  absolutely  banished  from 
the  soul,  is  subdued  and  conquered.  It  may  strug- 
gle and  strike  occasionally ;  but  its  blow  is  well-nigh 
impotent.  It  is  prostrate  beneath  the  foot  of  con- 
science, and  in  the  grasp  of  that  faith  to  which  be- 
longeth  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world.  This 
maturity  of  spiritual  life,  whose  emblem  in  the  text 
is  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe  for  the  harvest,  does 
not  consist  simply  in  a  readiness  to  die,  in  a  meet- 
ness  for  judgment  and  eternity,  —  the  child,  the  in- 
fant, may  have  that,  —  but  rather  in  a  preparation  for 
life,  its  stern  duties  and  severe  trials.  It  consists,  in 
a  measure,  of  spiritual  knowledge  that  is  no  longer 
driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  in  a  firm- 
ness  of  principle  and  purpose,  to  which  the  test  of 
trial  and  temptation  brings,  not  failure  and  defeat, 
but  the  evidence  of  growing  strength,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  continued  usefulness.  It  consists  in  a  zeal 
that  is  not  blind,  but  wise  and  persevering,  because 
calm   and  earnest ;    in  a  love   that  is   not  feverish 


and  inconstant,  but  warm,  steady,  strong,  because, 
through  a  deep  insight  into  the  weakness  of  the 
human  heart,  it  has  learned  ever  to  bow  before 
God  in  profound  humility,  in  a  tender  filial  trust, 
and  to  seek  him  as  the  strength  of  the  heart.  Thus 
strong,  —  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  Lord,  —  the  mature 
soul  moves  on  through  duty,  trial,  temptation,  with  a 
conscious  purity  of  desire,  purpose,  intention ;  not 
free  from  all  sense  of  infirmity  and  sin,  but  with 
a  serene,  tender,  peaceful  conviction  that  its  motive 
is  pure,  its  effort  earnest.  With  that  conviction,  even 
amid  moral  failure  and  ill  success,  it  can  turn  ever, 
as  Peter  did  to  the  Master,  and  say,  "  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things :  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'' 

Artists  sometimes  speak  of  a  quality  which  they 
designate  as  repose.  They  pronounce  it  a  quality 
essential  to  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  every  work 
of  art  There  may  be  splendid  coloring  in  the  paint- 
ing ;  its  outlines,  the  general  grouping,  arrangements, 
and  details,  may  all  be  correct,  true  to  the  most 
established  principles  of  art,  and  indicating  high 
powers  of  conception  and  execution :  yet  it  may  fail 
to  give  the  highest  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  because 
it  wants  this  quality  of  repose.  It  wants  something 
that  pervades,  unites,  combines  all  the  parts,  beget- 
ing  in  beholders  the  idea  of  a  complete  finish  "and 
an  unbroken  harmony.  In  architecture,  poetry,  music, 
in  all  the  higher  works  of  man,  there  must  be  this 
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quality  which  artists  call  repose,  in  order  that  they 
may  give  perfect  satisfaction.  And  thus,  in  that 
highest  and  grandest  work  that  man  can  do,  —  the 
formation  of  his  own  character,  the  development  and 
sanctification  of  his  soul,  —  there  can  be,  there  must 
be,  a  moral  maturity  and  completeness ;  a  virtue,  that, 
through  strife,  struggle,  and  defeat,  conquers  at  last, 
and  exhibits  the  repose  of  conquest  and  of  strength ; 
a  virtue,  moral  maturity,  and  heroism,  so  impregnated 
and  pervaded  to  the  very  depths  of  the  soul  with 
the  spirit  of  love  and  faith,  that  we  turn  to  it,  trust 
in  it,  rely  upon  it  in  word  and  deed,  with  entire 
satisfaction  and  confidence.  We  know  what  it  has 
done:  we  know  that  what  it  has  done  it  will  do,  and 
will  continue  to  do.  It  is  mature  and  established. 
There  is  the  repose  of  strength  and  completeness 
about  it,  a  moral  grandeur,  —  image  and  exponent  of 
the  heavenly  and  divine  in  man,  —  that  wins  our 
sympathy  and  homage. 

This  moral  maturity  in  the  progress  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  is  attainable.  It  should  be  striven  for  and 
reached ;  and,  when  reached,  the  full  power  of  reli- 
gion, as  the  pervading  and  all-controlling  element  of 
the  soul,  is  displayed ;  life  has  lost  most  of  its  peril ; 
death,  all  its  terrors ;  and  the  individual  is  prepared 
for  either.  If  spared  to  length  of  years,  these  years 
find  him  —  like  the  corn,  which,  fully  ripened  and 
loosened  from  its  sheath,  seems  to  invite  while  it 
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awaits  the  sickle  of  the  reaper  —  eager  for  his  dis- 
charge, and  ready  to  crown  the  testimony  of  a  good 
life  and  a  noble  character  with  the  closing  evidence 
of  a  peaceful  and  triumphant  death. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  last  lesson  sug- 
gested by  the  text.  If  growth  implies  maturity, 
maturity  foreshadows  harvest.  The  ripe  fruit  is  to 
be  gathered,  the  com  is  to  be  reaped,  in  its  season. 
Such  is  the  ordination  in  the  natural  world :  the  com- 
parison in  the  text  indicates  a  like  ordination  in  the 
moral  world.  Such  ordination,  we  know,  does  exist. 
We  cannot  live  here  always.  A  goodly  number  of 
years,  a  green  old  age,  is  regarded  as  a  blessing,  and 
is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  reward.  It  is  always 
venerable,  and  often  lovely ;  a  glory  and  a  praise  to 
him  who  has  reached  it,  especially  if  he  be  found  in 
the  way  of  righteousness.  But  there  is  a  limit  at 
which  the  blessing  passes  into  a  burden,  and  the 
reward  becomes  a  trial.  To  have  life  prolonged  after 
usefulness  has  ceased ;  to  abide  in  the  body,  after  the 
body,  worn  and  weary,  fails  in  many  of  its  functions ; 
to  be  a  noble  wreck,  a  stately  ruin,  of  a  man,  with 
dimmed  eye,  closed  ear,  palsied  tongue,  trembling 
limbs,  strength  gone,  memory  gone,  intellect  so  ob- 
scured that  only  now  and  then  transient  gleams  for 
a  moment  light  up  the  countenance  with  a  glow  of  the 
former  intelligence,  and  give  to  the  words  a  meaning 
and  eloquence  which  at  other  times  they  want, — 
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this  is  not  to  be  desired.  If  appointed,  let  it  be 
received  with  the  grace  of  a  meek  submission ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  the  promise  of  the 
text  That  does  not  say,  "  Thou  shalt  be  spared,  de- 
livered, retained  from  the  grave ; "  but  "  Thou  shalt 
come  to  thy  grave  like  as  a  shock  of  com  in  his 
season."  It  is  a  promise  of  full  age,  but  not  of  de- 
crepitude. We  are  to  reach  the  limit,  but  are  to  be 
spared  a  long,  lingering  decay.  "Thou  shalt  come 
to  thy  grave  like  as  a  shock  of  com  in  his  season." 
It  is  always  "  in  season  "  whenever  Divine  Providence 
opens  the  grave  :  it  can  never  be  otit  of  season  when 
God  commands,  and  the  soul  is  ready  for  its  depart- 
ure ;  although,  to  our  apprehension,  it  seems  un- 
timely when  death  strikes  youth  in  its  promise,  and 
manhood  in  its  prime.  We  feel  disappointed  as 
well  as  bereaved.  A  great  promise  and  power  of 
usefulness  are  taken  from  the  world,  and  taken  ap- 
parently before  their  work  was  done.  We  submit: 
but  submission  costs  us  an  effort ;  it  comes  through 
struggles,  and  is  wet  with  bitter  tears.  But  we  can- 
not feel  thus  when  the  allotted  limit  of  our  years 
has  been  reached  or  passed,  and  the  soul  is  gathered 
into  heavenly  gamers  "  like  a  shock  of  com  in  his 
season."  We  miss  it,  we  mourn  for  it ;  but  there  is 
no  bitterness  in  our  tears.  The  declaration  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints,"  comes  to  our  remembrance ;  and 
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the  comparison  of  the  text  gives  to  it  a  fresh  mean- 
ing and  emphasis.  What  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  hushandman  as  the  corn  which  he  hath  planted 
and  cultivated  ?  He  cuts  it  down,  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  preserve  it ;  and,  when  gathered  into  his  overflow- 
ing gamers,  with  what  complacency  does  he  regard 
it,  as  the  evidence  alike  of  his  wisdom  and  his  wealth ! 
Thus  to  the  Great  Husbandman,  whose  "  field  is  the 
world ; "  who  sows  the  seeds  of  heaven,  and  watches 
over  his  thriving  plants,  and  waters  them  with  the 
dew  of  his  Spirit,  and  rejoices  in  their  growth  and 
fruitfulness,  —  to  him  precious  are  the  persons  of  his 
saints,  —  precious  in  life,  precious  also  in  death,  which 
he  sends  to  gather  them  into  his  heavenly  gamers,  to 
rest  beneath  the  smile  of  his  nearer  presence  and 
more  full  benediction. 

Such,  my  friends,  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and 
lessons  suggested  by  the  text,  which  find  their  illus- 
tration and  fulfilment  in  the  event  we  are  called  to 
notice  this  morning,  —  the  death  of  one  of  our  most 
venerable  and  honored  fellow-worshippers,  the  senior 
deacon  of  this  church.  His  relations  to  us  and  to 
the  community  were  so  prominent,  his  character  so 
marked,  his  public  services  so  various,  persevering, 
and  useful,  that  I  should  be  faithless  to  you,  and 
unjust  to  myself,  did  I  permit  him  to  pass  from  among 
us  without  some  special  commemoration. 
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The  late  Moses  Grant  was  emphatically  a  Boston 
boy,  man,  and  merchant     Like  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him,  he  was  a  native  of  Boston.     He 
was  bom  on  the  29th  of  July,  1785  ;    and  would 
therefore,  had  he  survived,  been  seventy- six  years 
old  to-morrow.     Though  not  destined  for  college,  he 
received  a  good  early  training  at  home  and  at  school : 
and,  after  reaping  all  the  advantages  that  could  be 
had  at  the  public  schools  of  the  then  town  of  Boston, 
he  passed  some  time  at  the  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.H., 
where  he  was  in  some  departments  the  pupil  of  one 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  associated  in  the  office 
of  deacon  in  this  church ;  viz.,  the  late  Judge  Peter 
Oxenbridge  Thacher.     On  leaving  Exeter,  he  became 
the  apprentice,  and  subsequently  the  partner  in  busi- 
ness, of  his  father.      Not  long  after  the  fonnation  of 
this  partnership,  his  health  failed  him ;  and  he  sailed 
for  one  of  the  southern  ports  of  France  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  different  and  milder  climate.     The  vessel, 
intercepted  and  captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  was 
carried  into  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.     As  soon  as  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  the  purpose,  he  left 
Cowes,  and  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  passed 
the  winter,  having  the  best  medical  advice  the  metro- 
tropolis  of  England  afforded  at  that  time,  but  without 
any  benefit  to  his  health.     Early  in  the  spring,  he  de- 
termined to  return  home ;   little  expecting,  however, 
to  reach  it.      His  brother,  who  accompanied   him. 
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wrote  to  his  father,  informing  him  of  the  name  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  should  sail  from  Liverpool,  but 
telling  him  that  "  the  family  must  not  expect  to  see 
Moses  alive,  as  he  could  not  possibly  survive  the  voy- 
age." The  prediction,  however,  failed  of  fulfilment. 
He  survived  to  reach  home,  where,  through  a  change 
of  treatment,  he  recovered  his  health ;  and,  though 
never  very  robust,  he  was  strong  enough,  through 
more  than  fifty  subsequent  years,  for  an  amount  of 
mental  and  physical  labor  that  would  have  earlier 
bowed  many  an  apparently  sturdier  frame. 

The  partnership  with  his  father  continued  till  the 
death  of  the  latter ;  when,  forming  new  commercial 
relations,  he  changed  the  character  of  his  business  to 
that  in  which  he  was  engaged  up  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  As  a  merchant  and  business-man,  Mr.  Grant 
was  distinguished,  I  believe,  for  promptness,  energy, 
a  quick,  wise,  comprehensive  judgment,  and  an  imsul- 
lied  integrity,  —  qualities  which  insured  success,  and 
soon  placed  his  firm  among  the  leading  houses  in  this 
city  and  in  New  England  in  the  department  of  busi- 
ness they  conducted. 

But  it  is  only  to  a  comparatively  small  number  that 
he  is  known  or  thought  of  as  the  astute  merchant ; 
the  active,  energetic  man  of  business.  Chiefly  is  he 
known  and  thought  of  as  Moses  Grant  the  Christian 
philanthropist,  who  lived  to  do  good;  whose  time, 
talents,  wealth,  influence,  were  largely,  earnestly  de- 
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voted  to  various  and  multiplied  forms  of  benevolent 
activity.  In  this  respect,  he  has  left  a  record  which 
may  well  receive  what  it  demands,  —  our  gratitude ;  a 
record  honorable  to  himself,  and  a  rich  legacy  to  his 
children.  For  the  last  fifty  years,  we  find  his  name 
connected  with  almost  every  benevolent  institution  ex- 
isting, and  eveiy  benevolent  enterprise  attempted,  in 
this  city.  Wherever  any  thing  was  doing  to  enlarge 
the  means  of  education ;  to  increase  and  diffuse  its 
blessing  to  all  classes  in  the  commimity ;  to  protect 
and  benefit  the  poor ;  to  stay  the  swelling  tide  of 
intemperance,  and  consequent  pauperism  ;  to  prevent 
the  wants  or  relieve  the  woes  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  elevate  it  to  a  richer  measure  of  comfort  and  a 
higher  standard  of  manners  and  morals,  —  there  you 
might  be  sure  to  find  Deacon  Grant  hard  at  .work, 
giving  largely  of  his  time,  his  wealth,  his  personal 
influence  and  exertions. 

His  services  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and 
the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  our  public 
schools,  would  alone  entitle  him  to  grateful  com- 
memoration. He  was  one  of  the  original  petitioners 
for  the  establishment  of  our  primary  schools,  which 
were  instituted  by  a  vote  of  the  town  in  1818,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  measures,  in  reference  to  public  instruc- 
tion, ever  proposed  or  adopted  among  us.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Primary-school  Committee,  and 
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early  became  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  that  body.  For  nine  years,  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Standing  Committee  ;  for  ten  years,  Chairman 
of  the  whole  Board ;  and,  for  five  years,  held  both 
these  offices  simultaneously.  "  His  labors,"  says  Mr. 
Wightman  in  his  "  Annals  of  the  Primar}'  Schools," 
"  were  arduous ;  but  by  his  prompt  attendance,  and 
systematic  discharge  of  various  duties,  none  were 
neglected  :  and,  while  he  commanded  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  associates,  his  long  experience  and 
calm  judgment  rendered  his  services  invaluable  to 
the  schools.  Living,  as  he  now  is,  in  our  midst, 
and  with  head  and  heart  engaged,  as  ever,  in  the 
active  duties  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  we 
feel  obliged  to  refrain  from  speaking  of  his  public 
labors  as  they  merit;  but  we  deem  it  our  province 
and  duty  to  place  on  this  humble  record  the  evidence 
of  his  unremitting  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
primary  schools,  —  a  record,"  he  adds,  "  honorable  to 
him  as  a  good  citizen,  and  worthy  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  patriot  and  the  Christian." 

Mr.  Wightman  then  notices  the  fact,  that,  for  ten 
years  (from  1820  to  1830),  Mr.  Grant  was  absent  but 
Jive  times  from  the  regular  monthly  or  any  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Primary- school  Board.  This  fact 
is  worthy  of  notice,  because  significant  of  Deacon 
Grant's  character.  He  took  no  office  as  a  sinecure, 
for  the  mere  honor  of  holding  it  :    he  took  it  to 
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be  active  and  useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
Wherever  he  veas,  in  the  City  Council,  at  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  a  Director  of  Public  Institutions,  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor,  Vice-President  of  the  Farm  School, 
President  of  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Temperance  Society,  connected  with  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  with  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  with  the  Home  for  the  Relief  of  Aged 
Indigent  Females,  and  a  similar  institution  for  the 
relief  of  aged  indigent  men,  —  in  all  his  oflBlces  and 
gelations,  wherever  he  was,  he  was  there  to  work ;  to 
discharge  his  duties  faithfully  and  fearlessly,  accord- 
ing to  his  best  judgment.  Of  course,  in  thus  dis- 
charging them,  and  for  so  many  years  taking  an  active 
part  in  our  mimicipal  affairs,  and  in  institutions  and 
enterprises  touching  so  v«ddely  and  directly  many 
social  customs  and  interests,  he  sometimes  met  with 
strong  opposition,  and  excited  ill-will  in  some  quarters. 
That  he  made  no  mistakes  of  judgment,  that  his  wis- 
dom was  as  infallible  as  his  desire  to  do  good  was 
earnest  and  enthusiastic,  will  not  be  maintained ;  but 
even  those  who  most  vehemently  opposed  him  on 
some  questions  will  readily  admit  the  perfect  purity, 
integrity,  and  benevolence  of  his  motives.  He  was 
free  from  all  self-seeking  in  his  philanthropy. 

The   public   manifestations   of  this   philanthropy, 
through  the  various  channels  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
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were  equalled  only  by  its  efforts  and  deeds  in  private 
and  personal  ways.  He  was  the  personal  friend, 
visitor,  comforter,  almoner,  of  the  poor.  They  came 
to  him  for  employment,  advice,  direction,  sympathy, 
help ;  and  came  not  in  vain.  His  door  was  thronged 
with  them  for  some  hours  every  morning.  Indeed,  I 
seldom  paid  him  a  visit  at  any  hour,  morning  or  even- 
ing, at  which  I  did  not  find  some  of  this  class  of 
persons  calling  upon  him  for  some  form  of  assistance, 
or  see  them  depart  without  his  having  done  some- 
thing to  lighten  their  burden.  For  the  last  thirty 
years,  he  has  been  a  sort  of  earthly  providence  to 
large  masses  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate ;  saving 
many  from  moral  ruin ;  lifting  them  up  from'  degrada- 
tion, idleness,  and  sin ;  helping  them  till  they  could 
help  themselves,  and  stand  alone,  and  walk  forward 
in  the  right  path.  The  grateful  benedictions  of  the 
poor  are  his  heralds  and  witnesses  before  the  throne 
of  God. 

The  benevolence  of  Deacon  Grant  originated  in 
his  piety.  His  love  of  God  was  the  foimtain  that 
fed  and  nourished  his  love  of  man.  He  was  em- 
phatically a  religious  man,  with  a  firm,  devout, 
earnest,  practical  Christian  faith,  that  impregnated 
his  whole  being.  He  was  well  groimded  in  his  reli- 
gious convictions ;  but  he  cared  little  for  the  specu- 
lations of  theologians,  or  the  differences  in  creed, 
dogma,  and  form,  existing  in  the  community.     "  God, 
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my  heavenly  Father ;  Christ,  my  Saviour,  my  Pattern, 
and  my  Guide,  without  his  spirit  we  are  none  of  his,  — 
this,"  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  "  is  the  essence  of 
my  faith."  It  was  a  faith  that  produced  a  noble  cha- 
racter and  a  good  life.  His  religion,  though  grave, 
earnest,  devout,  as  it  should  be,  was  also  cheerful  and 
joyous.  By  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
not  accustomed  to  meet  him  frequently  and  familiarly, 
he  was  misunderstood  and  misjudged  in  this  respect 
He  seemed  to  them  to  present  a  somewhat  uninviting 
exhibition  of  religion ;  to  be  stem  and  austere,  —  the 
essence  and  embodiment  of  an  old-fashioned  Puritan. 
He  had  all  the  high-souled  earnestness,  and  consecra- 
tion to  duty  and  to  God,  that  marked  the  Puritan,  but 
not  his  austerity.  He  had  large  mirthfulness,  great 
playfulnesss,  of  character.  He  had  a  keen,  and,  if 
need  be,  somewhat  sarcastic  wit  of  his  own,  —  always, 
however,  kept  under  due  restraint ;  and  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  wit  in  others.  He  delighted  to  see,  and 
helped  to  make,  the  domestic  circle  cheerful ;  and  en- 
joyed to  the  full  whatever  might  be  innocently  intro- 
duced to  enliven  the  social  intercourse  of  the  family, 
and  refresh  the  spirit  beneath  the  burden  of  life's 
sterner  duties. 

Mr.  Grant  early  made  a  profession  of  his  religious 
faith  at  this  altar,  where  he  was  baptized ;  and  in 
May,  1818,  he  was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the  church, — 
succeeding  in  that  office  his  father,  Moses  Grant,  who 
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was  chosen  deacon  in  1793,  and  held  the  office  till 
his  death ;  a  few  months  after  which,  his  son  was 
elected.  For  sixty-eight  years,  therefore,  —  more  than 
one-third  of  the  time  since  its  formation,  —  there  has 
been  a  Deacon  Grant  of  Brattle-street  Church.  The 
fidelity  with  which  the  second  deacon  of  that  name 
discharged  his  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  walked  before  this  church  in  all  holiness  and 
benevolence,  is  known  to  all  who  hear  me  ;  but  bet^ 
ter  known  to  the  poor  of  this  church,  of  whom  he 
took  special  charge,  to  whom  he  was  a  constant 
visitor  and  a  faithful  friend.  About  six  months  ago, 
—  in  January  last,  —  he  was  obliged  to  forego  these 
and  all  public  duties  ;  and  from  that  time,  with  occa- 
sional indications  of  convalescence,  giving  hope  of 
restoration  and  continuance,  his  health  has  gradually 
failed.  The  faith  which  had  been  the  inspiration  of 
his  life  made  him  patient  and  submissive  in  sickness, 
and  peaceful  and  serene  at  the  approach  of  death, 
which  released  him  from  the  pilgrimage  of  earth  to 
enter  upon  that  "  rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people 
of  God." 

Such,  brethren,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and 
character  of  one  who  for  so  many  years  was  an  honor 
to  this  religious  society,  a  pillar  and  ornament  of 
our  church.  His  name  is  now  added  to  the  list 
of  our  honored  dead.  He  has  gone  to  join  the 
throng  of  the  departed  —  the  saints  of  many  genera- 
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tions  —  who  have  "passed  on"  from  this  church  to 
mingle  in  the  purer  worship  of  the  heavenly  temple. 
In  the  family  circle,  which  he  made  glad  by  his  pre- 
sence ;  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  whom  he  comforted 
by  his  sympathy  and  relieved  by  his  gifts  ;  in  the 
associations  of  benevolence,  which  he  aided  by  his 
wisdom,  judgment,  and  varied  services  ;  in  this 
church,  where  he  worshipped  from  his  infancy,  carry- 
ing the  vessels  of  its  altar  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
—  he  has  left  a  vacant  place,  but  in  many  hearts  a 
memory  that  cannot  die.  Gathered  like  "  a  shock  of 
corn  in  his  season,"  his  departure  is  replete  with 
consolations  and  incentives.  For  his  life,  may  we  be 
grateful  ;  under  his  death,  submissive  ;  and,  from 
both,  derive  a  quickening  inspiration  to  greater 
fidelity  in  duty! 
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The  following  Appendix  has  been  prepared  in  order  to 
present  some  details  of  Deacon  Grant  and  his  family,  more 
minute  than  could  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  the 
preceding  discourse. 

The  family  is  undoubtedly  of  Scotch  origin ;  although  the 
descent  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  further  back  than  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Moses  Grant.  Mr.  Savage,  in  his 
"  Genealogical  Dictionary,"  mentions  four  persons  of  the 
name  of  Grant  who  arrived  at  Boston  between  1640  and 
1658 ;  viz.,  Alexander,  Edward,  James,  and  Samuel,  In 
addition  to  these,  twelve  persons  of  this  name  were  brought 
to  Boston  in  1652,  in  the  ship  "John  and  Sarah,"  from  Lon- 
don,—  "  prisoners  gleaned  on  the  fatal  field  of  Worcester." 
From  which,  or  whether  from  any,  of  the  foregoing,  the  de- 
scent of  the  late  Moses  Grant  is  to  be  traced,  cannot  now  be 
positively  determined.  The  fact  that  the  name  of  Samuel 
has  been  in  his  family  for  three  generations  —  it  being  the 
name  of  his  grandfather,  of  one  of  his  uncles,  and  of  one  of 
his  brothers  —  suggests  the  probability,  that  the  Samuel 
Grant  who  came  to  Boston  in  1640  was  his  first  American 
ancestor.  His  grandfather,  Samu^,  —  the  earliest  notice  of 
whom  that  can  be  found  is  in  the  records  of  the  New  North 
Church,  where  he  was  admitted  a  member,  July  23,  1727 ; 
chosen  Deacon  in  December,  1742  ;  retaining  the  office  till 
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his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  in  1784,  —  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  the  grandson  of  the  Samuel  Grant 
who  came  to  Boston  in  1640. 

During  the  French  War,  a  Scotch  regiment,  composed 
exclusively  of  Grants,  —  that  being  the  only  surname  upon 
its  muster-roll,  —  came  to  Boston ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Grant, 
the  grandfather  of  the  late  Deacon,  gave  an  entertainment 
to  the  whole  regiment,  —  the  oflScers  being  received  and 
regaled  in  his  house  in  Union  Stjreet,  while  tables  for  the 
soldiers  were  spread  in  his  garden. 

The  giving  of  this  entertainment,  in  connection  with  a 
tradition  in  the  family  that  some  of  the  officers  in  this 
regiment  were  his  cousins,  has  led  to  the  supposition,  that 
this  Mr.  Samuel  Grant  came  himself  from  Scotland,  and 
was  the  first  American  ancestor  of  Deacon  Grant ;  but  the 
probability  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  was  the  grandson  of 
the  Samuel  Grant  who  settled  in  Boston  in  1640.  However 
this  may  be,  he  was  a  very  loyal  person,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  entertainment  to  which  reference  has  been  made ; 
and  by  the  fact,  that  as  early  as  1736,  and  for  many  years 
subsequently,  his  store  in  Union  Street  was  known  by  the 
sign  of  the  "  Crown  and  Cushion ; "  which  emblem  was 
engraved  as  a  heading  on  his  bills  of  sale.  His  son,  how- 
ever, —  the  first  Deacon  Moses  Grant,  —  was  a  great  patriot 
in  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  one  of  the  famous 
party  who  destroyed  the  tea  on  board  the  "  Dartmouth  " 
and  other  ships  on  the  16th  of  December,  1773 ;  as  was 
also  his  friend,  and  subsequently  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gore.  In  this  work  the  party  was  organized  in 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  kept  to  its  assigned  duty. 
There  was  one  division  to  raise  the  chests  to  the  deck, 
another  to  break  them  open,  and  a  third  to  throw  their 
contents  overboard.     Mr.  Grant's  place  was  in  the  second 
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division,  whose  function  it  was  to  break  open  the  chests, 
which  was  done  chiefly  by  "  catsticks  "  taken  from  a  wood- 
pile close  at  hand  on  the  wharf.  Mr.  Grant  used  to  relate 
an  interesting  incident  connected  with  this  important  Tea- 
party.  The  people  in  the  neighborhood,  seeing  the  fatigue 
they  were  undergoing,  prepared  and  brought  to  them  some 
pailfuls  of  punch.  It  was  received  courteously,  but  not 
drank.  The  pails  were  passed  along  over  the  deck ;  and 
their  contents,  like  those  of  the  opened  chests,  poured  into 
the  sea.  The  patriots  needed  no  such  stimulants,  and 
scorned  to  use  them.  The  lofty  principles,  and  the  indo- 
mitable purpose  in  their  hearts,  were  an  adequate  inspira- 
tion and  an  all-sufficing  strength. 

Mr.  Samuel  Grant  lived  in  Union  Street,  in  the  rear  of 
his  store, —  the  *'  Crown  and  Cushion;"  which  emblem,  it 
may  be  supposed,  disappeared  after  1776.  After  his  death, 
in  1784,  and  probably  for  some  time  previous  to  that  event, 
his  son  Moses  resided  in  the  same  house,  and  carried  on 
business  in  the  same  place.  About  1790,  he  removed  to  a 
house  in  Court  Street,  the  next  but  one  on  the  east  side  to 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Coolidge  House;  having  pur- 
chased the  estate  from  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  cele- 
brated painter.  On  his  removal  to  this  house,  it  being 
somewhat  larger  than  their  quarters  in  Union  Street,  the 
children  called  it  "  Pelham  Castle,"  from  the  circumstance 
that  Pelham,  the  brother-in-law  of  Copley,  had  been  living 
in  it;  and  it  was  long  known  in  the  family  by  that  name. 

About  the  time  that  he  made  this  purchase,  Mr.  Copley 
wrote  to  Mr.  Grant,  urging  him  to  purchase  his  other 
estate  in  Boston ;  viz.,  thirteen  acres  of  land,  with  two 
houses  thereon,  bounded  by  Beacon,  Walnut,  and  Pinckney 
streets,  and  the  waters  of  Charles  River,  or,  as  we  often 
call  it,  the  Back  Bay.     This  estate  was  at  that  time  mort- 
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gaged  to  Deacon  Phillips,  the  father  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Jonathan  Phillips. 
Mr.  Copley,  nnable  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage, 
and  fearing  foreclosure,  oflFered  it  to  Mr.  Grant  for  a  sum 
amounting  in  our  currency  to  about  four  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Grant  declined^  either  because  he  needed  his  capital  in 
his  business,  or  because  he  thought  it  not  prudent  to  invest 
any  portion  of  it  in  what  was  then  a  waste  tract  of  land  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  This  estate  was  soon  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  late  Messrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Benja- 
min Joy,  and  Jonathan  Mason,  and  proved  a  most  profitable 
investment :  so  that  Mr.  Grant  and  his  descendants  missed 
a  fortune,  —  or  a  misfortune. 

The  Moses  Grant  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
father  of  the  late  Deacon,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1743.  He  married,  in  1768,  Elizabeth  Brown,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Brown,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  —  the  late  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Snelling :  the  mother  died  a  few  days  after  her 
child's  birth.  His  second  wife,  married  in  December,  1773, 
was  Sarah  Pierce  ;  and,  in  1774,  his  friend  and  fellow- 
patriot,  Mr.  Samuel  Gore,  married  her  sister,  Mary  Pierce. 
They  were  daughters  of  Captain  Joseph  Pierce,  of  Boston. 
After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gore,  which  occurred  in  1794,  Mr. 
Gore  married  for  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Susanna  Seaver, 
widow  of  Nathaniel  Seaver;  and  her  daughter,  Susan  White 
Seaver,  became  the  first  wife  of  the  late  Deacon  Grant. 
They  were  married  on  the  2d  of  October,  1814,  on  Sunday 
evening,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Lowell.  There  were 
no  children  by  this  marriage  ;  but  an  interesting  orphan 
child,  a  niece  of  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  "  the  historian  of 
the  Jews,"  named  Hannah  Adams  Fiske,  was  adopted  and 
educated  as  a  daughter.  She  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
George  K.  Daniell ;  and  one  of  her  sons  is  now  in  College 
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at  Cambridge,  and  another  has  a  place  in  the  Department 
of  Instruction  at  the  State  Reform  School,  Westborough. 
Mrs.  Susan  White  Grant  was  a  woman  of  refined  tastes  and 
literary  culture,  but  an  invalid.  There  were  early  indica- 
tions that  consumption  had  marked  her  as  its  victim.  She 
made-  a  voyage  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  but 
in  vain.  Under  the  care  of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John 
Grant,  she  sailed  from  Boston  to  Palermo  in  December, 
1817,  and  passed  the  winter  in  Italy;  but  change  of  climate 
could  not  stay  the  progress  of  disease.  She  left  Leghorn 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1818,  bound  for  Philadelphia;  where 
she  arrived  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  died  there  on  the 
23d  of  that  month. 

Mr.  Grant  remained  a  widower  fifteen  months ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1819,  was  again  married  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lowell,  to  Mary  Gore,  the  daughter  of  his  father's  friend, 
Mr.  Samuel  Gore,  by  his  first  marriage,  and  niece  of  the  late 
Hon.  Christopher  Gore,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  year  1809-10.  By  this  marriage.  Deacon  Grant  had 
six  children,  —  one  son  and  five  daughters  ;  all  of  whom, 
but  one  daughter,  survive  him.  Mrs.  Grant  died  in  March, 
1859. 

How  early  in  life  Deacon  Grant  began  to  manifest  that 
philanthropic  tendency  which  subsequently  became  the  con- 
trolling element  in  his  character,  cannot  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained. Born  in  Union  Street,  under  the  shadow  of  Faneuil 
Hall,  he  was  early  a  warm  politician,  and  gave  his  father 
some  uneasiness  by  leaving  his  business  to  attend  political 
meetings,  and  listen  to  speeches,  in  the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty," 
from  the  popular  orators  of  the  day.  When  he  returned 
from  one  of  these  meetings  full  of  excitement  and  interest, 
and  was  giving  the  family  an  account  of  what  he  had 
heard,  his  father's  principal  reproof  or  rebuke  would  be 
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to  interrupt  him  with  the  inquiry,  "  Did  you  see  Ben 
Andrews  there  ? "  Ben  Andrews  was  a  quiet,  sedate 
young  man,  very  attentive  to  business,  whom  his  father 
wished  Moses  to  copy  more  sedulously.  Though  he  never 
became  a  politician  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term, 
yet,  throughout  life.  Deacon  Grant  took  a  proper  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  was  always  eminently  faithful  to  his 
duties  and  privileges  as  a  citizen.  He  never  held  civil 
office,  however,  of  any  kind,  except  in  connection  with  the 
City  Government.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  eight  years,  —  from  1835  to  1842,  inclusive;  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  four  years,  —  from  1848  to  1851, 
inclusive  ;  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor  three  years,  —  from 
1827  to  1829,  inclusive  ;  and  a  member  of  the  Primary- 
school  Committee  seventeen  years,  —  from  1819  to  1835, 
inclusive. 

The  Howard  Benevolent  Society  was  organized  in  June, 
1812,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  "assistance  to  the  desti- 
tute sick."  The  society  soon  attracted  public  attention: 
became  popular ;  and,  with  enlarged  members  and  means, 
enlarged  its  objects,  and  aimed  to  relieve  all  classes  of  the 
worthy  poor  and  suflFering.  It  was  incorporated  in  1818, 
and  received  an  amended  charter  in  1852.  Deacon  Grant 
probably  was  an  early  member  or  subscriber  to  the  funds 
of  this  society.  He  was  elected  a  distributer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Standing  Committee  in  March,  1818  ;  and  in 
October  of  that  year  he  was  elected  Treasurer,  and  annually 
re-elected  till  1835,  when  he  was  chosen  President;  which 
office  he  held,  without  interruption,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life :  so  that  he  was  forty-three  years  an  officer  of  the 
society,  —  seventeen  years  Treasurer,  and  twenty-six  years 
President. 

How  early  Deacon  Grant  became  active  in  the  Tempe- 
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ranc6  cause  cannot  be  clearly  determined.  It  was  probably 
not  till  after  his  connection  with  the  poor,  as  a  distributer 
of  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  revealed  to  him  the 
terrible  extent  to  which  poverty  is  the  fruit  of  intem- 
perance. His  first  earnest  eflforts  in  this  direction  were, 
it  is  believed,  made  in  his  paper-mill  at  Newton  Falls. 
This  manufacture  exposing  the  men  employed  to  be  con- 
stantly wet,  they  were  accustomed  to  drink,  and  often  to 
excess,  to  protect  themselves  from  cold.  Deacon  Grant 
forbade  liquor  of  any  kind  to  be  used  on  the  premises,  and 
soon  produced  a  complete  reform  in  the  habits  of  his 
workmen.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Intemperance,  instituted  in  February,  1813,  was  the 
pioneer  movement  in  this  cause :  but  it  was  made  by  gen- 
tlemen who  were  Deacon  Grant's  seniors  by  twenty  or 
thirty  years;  and  probably  he  had  not  at  first  any  con- 
nection with  it.  Its  principle  also,  to  which  it  adhered  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  was  temperance,  —  not  total  absti- 
nence. More  than  thirty  years  ago,  however,  he  was  an 
officer  of  this  society,  active  in  executing  the  measures 
it  adopted,  and  united  his  influence  and  exertions  with 
those  of  others  in  leading  it  to  adopt  the  total-abstinence 
principle :  on  which  basis,  under  a  new  act  of  incorporation, 
it  became  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society ;  and 
Deacon  Grant,  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  for  many  years 
previous,  was  its  Treasurer.  As  an  individual  and  private 
citizen,  a  member  of  Temperance  Conventions,  Chairman  of 
Committees,  officer  of  local  societies,  in  every  way  in  which 
his  influence  could  be  felt,  Deacon  Grant  labored  with  in- 
defatigable zeal  and  earnestness  in  this  cause ;  was  in  favor 
of  stringent  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  of  faithful 
efibrts  to  execute  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted,  especi- 
ally those  in  relation  to  the  closing  of  drinking-saloons  and 
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dram-shops  on  the  sabbath.  His  labors  in  this  cause,  while 
they  raised  np  enemies  and  met  with  strenuous  oppo- 
sition from  some  quarters,  were  highly  appreciated  in 
others.  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  discourse  on  the  "  Life  and 
Character  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman,"  the  originator  of  the 
Ministry  to  the  Poor,  makes  the  following  allusion  to  Dea- 
con Grant :  "  If  there  is  one  of  our  citizens  whom  I  honor 
as  eminently  the  friend  of  the  poor,  it  is  that  unwearied 
philanthropist,  who,  whilst  his  heart  and  hand  are  open  to 
all  the  claims  of  mercy,  has  selected  as  his  peculiar  care 
the  cause  of  Temperance." 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  was  insti- 
tuted in  1835.  Its  purpose  and  character  are  sufficiently 
designated  by  its  title.  Deacon  Grant  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginators of  this  society ;  its  Vice-President  from  its  origin 
to  1845  ;  when,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Samuel  Dorr,  he 
was  chosen  President,  and  continued  to  preside  over  the 
society  till  his  death. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  was  incorporated  in  1826. 
Mr.  Grant  subscribed  $1,000  towards  its  funds.  He  was 
chosen  one  of  the  managers  of  the  institution  in  1826,  and 
continued  to  be  up  to  the  close  of  his  life.  It  was  through 
his  instrumentality,  and  for  many  years  under  his  direction, 
that  a  religious  service  was  held  at  the  infirmary  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  after  the  close  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches. 

The  "  Old  Ladies'  Home,"  or  the  Association  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Aged  Indigent  Females,  was  instituted  in  1849.  Mr. 
Grant  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  this  charity,  was 
one  of  its  original  Board  of  Managers,  and  continued  in 
office  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  contributed  to  its 
funds ;  and,  by  his  advice  and  judicious  investments,  these 
funds  were  largely  increased. 
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A  similar  institution  for  aged  indigent  men  was  formed 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  of  which  Deacon  Grant 
was  President,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  enterprise. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  managers  of  this  institution,  held  on 
the  14th  of  September,  the  following  resolutions,  oflfered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  seconded  in  some  appropriate 
remarks  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Francis,  were  unanimously 
adopted :  — 

"  Whereas  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  remove  by 
death  our  late  President,  Moses  Grant,  Esq. ;  and  whereas,  in 
such  bereavement,  we  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
this  institution,  a  warm  and  zealous  friend  of  its  interests,  a  gen- 
erous patron  of  the  enterprise,  a  steadfast  co-adjutor,  —  one  to 
whose  earnest  advocacy  of  its  claims,  his  subsequent  active  offices, 
his  personal  influence,  wise  counsels,  and  suggestive  forecast,  the 
public  is  largely  indebted  both  for  the  auspicious  inauguration 
and  cheering  success  of  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  this  grateful  shelter  for  indigent  age ;  and 
whereas,  in  the  long  list  of  charitable  associations  with  which 
his  name  was  honorably  connected,  —  guided  by  his  presiding 
mind,  or  conducted  with  his  active,  ardent  co-operation,  —  this 
institution  was  latest  in  its  birth,  if  not  nearest  his  heart,  of  all 
which  engaged  his  countenance  and  support,  and  is  of  itself  a 
monument  of  his  sympathies,  inextinguishable,  though  in  the 
decline  of  life,  for  another  of  the  multifarious  forms  of  needy  and 
suffering  humanity  existing  amongst  us :  Therefore  — 

"  Resolved  by  the  members  of  this  Board,  convened  at  this  our 
first  meeting  since  his  lamented  decease,  That  we  cordially  unite 
in  paying  this  tribute  herewith  offered  to  the  distinguished  merits 
of  our  venerable  President,  Moses  Grant  ;  that  we  gratefully 
recall  the  valuable  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  institution 
represented  by  this  body ;  that,  in  common  with  numerous  other 
benevolent  organizations,  we  mourn,  by  his  demise,  the  removal 
of  a  philanthropist,  whose  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  for 
the  social  weal,  in  behalf  of  good  morals,  and  the  general  interests 
of  sobriety,  piety,  and  charity,  are  entitled  to  grateful  commemo- 
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ration ;  and  that  we  deem  it  not  alone  an  official  duty,  but  a  con- 
solatory privilege,  to  record  this  expression  of  our  sentiments  in 
honor  of  his  memory. 

"  Resolvedy  That  we  respectfully  tender  the  heartfelt  sympathies 
of  the  Directors  of  this  Home  to  the  bereaved  family  of  the 
deceased,  in  this  hour  of  their  affliction  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  members  thereof  by  our  clerk,  in  behalf 
and  in  the  name  of  the  officers  of  this  Board." 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  the  foregoing  Sermon  (p.  18),  was  instituted  in  1832,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  useful  and  efficient  organization,  whose 
influence  in  improving  the  character,  and  increasing  the 
study  and  culture  of  music  among  us,  was  sensibly  felt  in 
this  community.  In  its  First  Annual  Report,  it  speaks  of 
the  introduction  of  instruction  in  vocal  music  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  as  one  of  the  objects  of  its  formation ;  and  it  was 
at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  lead  of  members  of  this 
Academy,  particularly  of  one  to  whom  this  city  is  indebted 
for  many  valuable  and  faithful  services  (Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  at 
that  time  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Music),  that  the  School  Committee  in  1838  introduced 
music  as  a  department  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
The  old  Federal-street  Theatre,  at  the  comer  of  Federal 
and  Franklin  Streets,  had  been  long  abandoned  as  a  place 
for  theatrical  entertainments,  and  for  some  years  used  for 
various  purposes  not  very  creditable  or  useful.  The 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  within  a  few  years  after  its 
organization,  purchased  this  building,  partially  remodelled 
the  interior,  introduced  an  organ,  and,  giving  it  the  name 
of  the  "  Odeon,"  made  it  a  very  agreeable  concert-room. 
By  his  own  personal  efforts.  Deacon  Grant  raised  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  money  requisite  to  make  this 
purchase ;   and,  in  various  ways,  was  active  and   useful 
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in  promoting  the  important  objects  contemplated  by  the 
Academy. 

The  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys, 
on  Thompson's  Island,  grew  out  of  the  Asylum  for  Boys 
which  was  instituted  in  1814,  and  occupied  a  building  at 
the  corner  of  Lynde  and  Cambridge  Streets.  In  1820,  it 
was  removed  to  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets. 
The  plan  of  this  Charity  was  enlarged,  and  removed  to  the 
island,  and  made  the  Farm  School  in  1835.  In  this  enlarge- 
ment and  removal,  Mr.  Grant  took  an  active  part;  and 
there  were  few  institutions  in  which  he  felt  more  interest 
than  in  this,  or  to  which  he  devoted  more  time.  He  was 
in  its  Board  of  Officers  twenty-eight  years ;  having  been 
chosen  Manager  in  1833,  and  Vice-President  nineteen  years, 
—  from  1842  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  following  reso- 
lution, passed  by  the  Managers  at  the  first  monthly  meeting 
after  his  death,  shows  their  just  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  this  institution :  — 

"  Resolved^  That  by  the  decease  of  our  late  honored  Vice- 
President,  Moses  Grant,  this  Board  has  been  called  to  part  with 
one  of  its  most  devoted  and  efficient  members ;  and  the  Corpora- 
tion we  represent  loses  one  of  its  earliest,  most  devoted,  and  most 
disinterested  friends. 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  his  place  cannot  be  filled  ;  but  we 
may  safely  assert,  that  no  other  one  of  our  number  has  given,  or 
could  have  given,  to  the  concerns  of  this  institution,  the  time, 
attention,  and  labor  which  he  has  bestowed.  His  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  school,  his  kind  consideration  for  the  individuals 
immediately  connected  with  its  management,  and  his  ready  sym- 
pathy with  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  with 
the  inmates  themselves,  entitled  him  to  our  and  their  warmest 
gratitude,  and  should  keep  his  memory  ever  fresh  in  our  hearts. 

"Boston,  Sept.  11, 1861." 
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The  foregoing  list  embraces  the  prominent  charitable 
institutions  of  our  city,  of  which  Deacon  Grant  was  an 
active  and  efficient  member.  These,  and  others  not  men- 
tioned, he  aided  by  personal  labors  and  eflForts  in  their 
behalf,  and  by  pecuniary  contributions ;  while  his  private 
charities  were  large  and  constant.  In  his  Will,  he  left 
bequests  amounting  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  embracing,  as  they  do,  societies  in  the  hands 
or  under  the  control  of  various  religious  denominations, 
they  are  honorable  to  him,  as  showing  the  broadness  of 
his  charity,  and  his  freedom  from  all  narrow,  sectarian 
jealousy. 

Investigations  made  in  the  preparation  of  this  Appendix, 
more  minute  than  could  be  made  previously,  show  that  the 
statement  in  the  Sermon,  that  Deacon  Grant  was  baptized 
at  Brattle-street  Church,  is  a  mistake.  He  was  baptized  at 
the  New  North,  where  his  grandfather  was  deacon,  and 
where  his  father  worshipped,  and  made  his  Christian  pro- 
fession ;  and  where,  judging  from  the  frequency  with  which 
his  name  appears  on  the  records  as  a  member  of  important 
committees  of  the  church,  and  a  delegate  on  ordaining 
councils,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  At  what  time  he 
removed  his  connection  to  Brattle-street  Church,  does  not 
appear  from  the  Records  either  of  the  New  North  or  of 
Brattle-street.  He  probably  changed  his  place  of  worship 
when  he  changed  his  place  of  residence  from  Union  to 
Court  Street. 

Deacon  Grant  had  been  so  long  prominent  as  a  philan- 
thropist in  our  city,  that  various  descriptive  sketches  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  of  him  by  popular  writers. 
The  following  extracts  from  some  of  them  may  very  pro- 
perly be  introduced  into  this  Appendix:  — 
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"  In  consequence  of  the  deep  and  active  interest  the  Deacon 
has  taken  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  moral  reform  and  the 
public  weal,  and  especially  the  Temperance  cause,  he  is  one  of 
the  notabilities  of  Boston.  Notwithstanding  he  has  been  con- 
sidered ultra  upon  that  topic,  still  he  possesses  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  is  the  prime  mover  of  many 
operations  for  the  relief  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  moral  sunshine  in  the  way  of  the  path  of  the  unfortunate. 
His  handsome  fortune  is  not  hoarded  for  personal  ease  and  repose. 
He,  emphatically,  '  goes  about  doing  good.'  "  * 

'^  He  writes  a  sensible  letter ;  makes  a  practical  speech ;  is 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  remarks  to  children,  and  always  a  wel- 
come visitor  at  all  juvenile  demonstrations.  ...  It  is  rlither  difficult 
to  describe  his  person.  He  has  brown  hair,  sprinkled  with  lines 
of  silver ;  blue  eyes,  thin  face,  cheeks  somewhat  sunken  ;  is  rather 
under  the  medium  size.  He  is  of  the  nervous-sanguine  tempera- 
ment ;  has  a  singular  habit  of  twitching  the  muscles  of  his  face, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  when  excited ;  often  speaks  abruptly 
when  pressed  with  business ;  and  does  not  always  appear  to  the 
best  advantage  at  first  sight,  but  wears  w^ell,  and  '  improves  on 
acquaintance.'  In  a  word,  he  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  supe- 
rior business  talent,  a  practical  philanthropist,  and  a  sincere 
Christian.  For  many  years,  he  has  been  a  hero  in  the  battlefield 
of  life  ;  and  many  would  be  willing  to  give  a  dukedom  to  possess 
the  green  laurels  and  golden  honors  he  has  won."  f 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Deacon  Grant's  life,  having  refer- 
ence to  any  public  matters,  was  to  address  the  following 
letter  to  the  past  members  of  the  New-England  Guards, 
who  held  a  meeting  on  the  23d  of  April  last.  The  letter 
was  read  by  Colonel  R.  S.  Fay,  Colonel  Swett  in  the  chair ; 
and,  on  his  motion,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  insert  the 
letter  on  the  records,  from  which  we  have  been  allowed 
to  copy  it :  — 


*  *'  Names  and  Sketches  of  the  Richest  Men  in  Massachusetts/' 
t  Bungay's  "  Off-hand  Takings." 
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"  Boston,  April  23,  1861. 


'*  Gentlemen,  —  In  the  present  excited  state  of  the  country,  it 
is  not  much  that  one  of  my  age  and  infirmities  can  do ;  hut  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  all  exertions  made  in  this  my  native  city,  and 
was  glad  to  hear  that  the  past  members  of  the  New-England 
Guards  had  called  a  meeting.  I  feel  a  particular  interest  in  this 
Company,  as  I  was  the  first  man,  with  Lieutenant  Blake  (lately 
deceased),  who  called  on  Adjutant-General  Welles  to  obtain  a 
commission  for  the  Company,  in  which  I  served  as  Treasurer  for 
many  years,  and  did  my  share  of  service.  I  served  many  years 
under  Captains  Swett  and  Sullivan,  but  am  probably  unknown  to 
most  of  the  present  Company.  I  know  the  high  reputation  which 
they  have  attained,  and  doubt  not  they  will  continue  it.  I  deeply 
regret  my  inability  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  duties  of  the  day, 
having  been  confined  to  my  chamber  for  the  past  four  months ; 
and  did  hope  to  pass  away  without  seeing  this  glorious  Union 
severed.  I  have  given  assistance  to  several  other  military  com- 
panies, and,  should  you  stand  in  need,  shall  be  most  happy  to  do 
the  same  for  you. 

"  Your  friend  and  brother, 

"  Moses  Grant." 

The  above  was  probably  the  last  letter  written  by  Dea- 
con Grant.  It  aflFords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  union 
of  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  in  his  character,  and  is 
inserted  here  as  the  most  suitable  close,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  country,  can  be  made  to  this  notice 
of  him. 
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SERMON. 


ProT.  xiv.  14:  "A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself." 

A  GOOD  man,  a  man  of  religious  faith  and  principle, 
has  an  inward  happiness  that  never  fails,  a  peren- 
nial fountain  of  peace  and  joy  in  his  own  heart. 
This  is  the  simple  thought  of  the  text.  In  that 
search  for  happiness  in  which  all  engage,  he  seeks 
not  vain  shadows,  but  substantial,  because  spiritual, 
realities.  He  seeks  truth,  virtue,  holiness,  the  reli- 
gious culture  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  and  this  culture 
—  the  glory  and  purpose  of  his  being  —  satisfies  him, 
gives  him  peace,  a  happiness  flowing  from  the  har- 
mony of  the  soul,  that  satisfies  the  soul. 

Some  have  thought  the  idea  of  the  text  to  be,  "A 
good  man  shall  be  sufficient  for  himself  and  from 
himself."  A  man  of  religious  faith  and  principle  has 
an  inward  energy  adequate  to  all  emergencies  of  life ; 
a  strength  of  the  soul  —  the  result,  the  product,  of 
religious  faith  —  that  makes  him  equal  to  every  duty. 


the  conqueror  over  every  temptation,  the  cheerful 
bearer  of  every  burden  Providence  may  impose.  He 
is  sufficient  for  himself,  independent  of  human  coun- 
sel and  human  sympathy. 

Both  ideas  are  embraced  in  the  text,  because  the 
one  involves  the  other.  If  a  good  man  is  to  be  satis- 
fied from  himself,  he  must  find  in  himself  an  inward 
energy,  moral  strength,  adequate  to  all  life's  demands, 
—  an  inward  happiness,  independent  of  all  life's 
vicissitudes. 

As  a  broad  popular  statement,  the  text  is  true ; 
but  taken  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  words,  as  an 
absolute  universal  proposition,  it  is  not  true.  There 
are  limitations  to  be  made,  qualifications  to  be  con- 
sidered. From  themselves  alone,  or  from  religious 
faith  alone,  the  good  do  not  always  derive  a  happi- 
ness that  perfectly  satisfies,  or  strength  adequate  to 
every  burden  of  trial,  every  work  of  duty.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  soul,  in  its  progress  and  development 
here  on  earth,  is  somewhat  effected  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  temperament  of  the  body;  and  this  fact 
modifies  religious  truth  in  its  application,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  its  exhibition  in  the  soul.  Religion  can 
no  more  give  every  soul  an  equal  degree  of  ener- 
gy, independence,  self-relying  strength,  self-springing 
happiness,  than  earth,  air,  sunshine,  can  raise  from 
every  acorn  an  oak  equal  in  stateliness,  beauty,  and 
grandeur  to  the  largest  and  strongest  of  those  giants 


of  the  forests.  Religion,  of  necessity,  respects  the 
individuality  of  the  soul,  the  natural  diversities  in 
men's  characters  ;  and  in  no  attributes  are  these 
diversities  more  marked  than  in  the  diflferent  degrees 
of  self-reliance,  solitary,  self-sustaining  energy,  they 
exhibit.  Some  persons  are  very  dependent  upon 
others,  not  from  any  weakness  of  intellect,  not  from 
any  imbecility  of  judgment,  or  a  consequent  incapa- 
city of  independent  thought  and  action,  but  from  the 
quickness  of  their  sympathies,  the  depth  and  strength 
of  their  aflfections.  They  have  great  power,  and  can 
make  noble  manifestation  of  it,  in  being  the  first  to 
enter  upon  some  high  course  of  thought  and  action ; 
yet,  in  the  very  act  of  such  manifestation,  they  trem- 
ble to  find  themselves  alone,  and  instinctively  seek 
the  shelter  of  some  sympathizing  heart.  They  do 
not  care  for  numbers ;  they  do  not  seek  for  praise  ; 
they  do  not  crave  popularity  :  but  they  do  crave 
sympathy.  Let  but  one  loving  and  approving  heart 
be  near  them,  with  them,  and  they  can  stand  against 
the  world.  The  scorn  of  the  multitude  does  not 
abash  them  ;  the  menace  of  the  powerful  does 
not  terrify  them  ;  the  voice  of  the  people,  though  it 
be  as  the  roar  of  many  waters,  cannot  di'own  the  voice 
of  conscience  which  speaks  in  their  hearts  of  duty  and 
of  right.  Applause,  popularity,  a  wide  favor,  shouts  of 
approbation  from  the  multitude,  —  they  have  no  low, 
selfish  desire  for  these  ;  but  they  have  a  natural  afii- 
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nity,  an  irrepressible  longing,  for  sympathy.  This 
they  must  have.  Its  absolute  loss  makes  them  weak 
as  a  child.  Let  them  feel  the  faintest  breath  of  its 
warm  presence,  and  their  reverence  for  truth,  their 
fidelity  to  duty,  become  firm  as  a  rock.  Let  but  the 
sympathy  of  one  kind,  loving  heart  be  sure  to  them, 
and  they  can  do  all  that  humanity  demands,  all  that 
the  diviner  impulses  of  the  soul  prompt.  This  is  the 
temperament,  the  original  mental  constitution,  of 
some  persons.  Religion  cannot  change,  does  jiot 
propose  to  change,  it. 

So  there  are  others  whose  character  is  the  ex- 
treme opposite.  They  are  singularly  independent 
of  human  sympathy.  They  think  and  act,  as  it 
were,  in  empty  space,  utterly  regardless  of  the  ap- 
proval or  displeasure  of  others.  Universal  opposi- 
tion does  not  discourage,  universal  approbation  does 
not  elate,  them.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  induce  them  to  modify  an  opinion  they  have 
adopted,  regret  a  feeling  they  have  expressed,  repent 
of  an  action  they  have  performed,  or  alter,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  a  position  they  have  assumed  and 
mean  to  maintain.  If  others  agree  with  their  opinions, 
and  assent  to  their  plans,  it  is  well :  their  plans  will 
be  so  much  more  easily  accomplished.  If  others 
differ  and  oppose,  it  is  well  also.  They  are  not  dis- 
turbed :  there  is  only  so  much  more  resistance  to  be 
overcome ;  and  they  set  themselves  resolutely  to  the 


work.  Human  sympathy,  if  given,  does  not  increase 
—  if  refused  or  withdrawn,  does  not  weaken  —  their 
energy  or  abate  their  zeal.  They  do  not  care  for  it 
or  ask  it:  if  proflfered,  they  receive  it  with  ungra- 
cious indifference.  A  reserved,  almost  repulsive, 
self-reliance  is  a  predominant  element  of  their  cha- 
racter. 

I  have  presented  two  extremes,  —  dependence 
upon,  and  indifference  to,  human  sympathy.  As 
both  are  to  be  avoided,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
inquire  which  is  the  worse  and  which  the  better,  — 
which  makes  a  man  most  useful  and  most  happy. 
Each  has  a  power  peculiar  to  itself.  One  gives  a 
man  control  over  himself ;  the  other,  control  over 
his  fellows.  One  fits  a  man  for  thought,  investiga- 
tion, the  pursuit  and  ascertainment  of  truth  ;  the 
other,  for  action  and  the  exercise  of  a  beneficial 
influence.  In  the  one  case,  the  judgment  is  swayed 
by  no  disturbing  forces.  Every  subject  is  studied, 
every  question  weighed,  with  a  calm,  serene  eye, 
almost  as  if  it  were  an  abstraction,  having  no 
connection  with  surrounding  interests.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  heart  to  plead  for  an  old  error, 
simply  because  it  is  old  ;  or  to  resist  or  reject  a 
new  truth,  simply  because  it  is  new.  The  faculties 
act  vigorously  and  faithfully :  a  conclusion,  once 
reached,  is  at  once  adopted ;  and  thereafter  no  doubt 
disturbs,  no  anxiety  paralyzes,  and  no  storm  of  oppo- 
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sition  stays,  or  turns  aside,  adhesion  to  it.  Yet  little 
comparatively  is  done,  or  can  be  done,  to  make  this 
conclusion  lovely  to  others,  or  gain  for  it  a  wide  pre- 
valence. A  capacity  to  impart  implies  a  capacity,  I 
had  almost  said  originates  in  a  disposition,  to  receive 
sympathy  and  influence.  No  man  can  touch  the 
emotions  of  others,  understand  their  prejudices,  enter 
into  their  anxieties,  comprehend  their  weaknesses, 
and  secure  that  confidence  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
influence,  who  is  himself  cold,  reserved,  unsocial, 
standing  apart  in  the  strength  of  an  acute,  capacious 
intellect,  which,  because  it  feels  no  dependence  and 
seeks  no  sympathy,  awakens  no  affection  and  wins  no 
trust.  It  is  the  heart,  after  all,  that  gives  power  to 
the  intellect,  influence  to  man,  and  happiness  to  his 
whole  being.  They,  probably,  have  been  the  most 
happy  and  the  most  useful,  who  have  loved  the 
sympathies  of  their  kind,  and  have  recognized,  not 
only  the  chain  which  binds  conscience  to  duty 
and  to  right,  but  that  also  which  binds  heart  to 
heart  in  links  of  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal 
affection. 

These  two  extremes,  —  dependence  upon,  and  in- 
difference to,  human  sympathy,  —  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  degrees  of  each  to  be  found  between 
them,  modify  the  absolute,  unqualified  statement  of 
the  text,  and  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
application  of  it  to  ourselves  or  others. 
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Still,  beneath  the  statement  of  the  text,  there  is  a 
great  and  profound  truth.  A  good  man  shall  be 
satisfied  from  himself,  shall  be  sufficient  for  himself. 
There  is  a  measure  of  independence  of  hnman  sym- 
pathy  which  we  can  and  must  attain.  There  is  a 
degree  of  weakness  we  must  avoid,  and  of  danger 
that  we  must  guard  against,  in  being  too  dependent 
upon  it  There  is  a  strength  of  individual  virtue,  a 
power  of  personal  faith  and  lofty  principle,  a  imion 
of  the  tender  and  the  firm,  7—  of  an  affectionate  heart 
and  a  resolved  will,  —  that  can  be  reached,  and,  if 
reached,  satisfies  and  suffices  the  soul,  makes  it  strong, 
and  happy  because  it  is  strong.  As  the  oak,  with  the 
vine  twining  around  and  cUnging  to  it,  both  adorning 
and  benefiting  each  other,  is  a  more  beautiful  thing 
than  either  the  oak  or  vine  separate ;  so  a  character 
that  combines  the  graceful  and  tender  affections,  open, 
receptive  sympathies,  with  firmness  of  purpose  and 
an  independent  self-reliance,  is  more  beautiful  and 
perfect  than  a  character  whose  distinctive  trait  is  an 
extreme  either  of  dependence  upon  sympathy  or  in- 
dependence of  it.  This  combination  was  one  of  the 
peculiar  beauties,  the  divine  glories,  of  the  character 
of  our  Saviour.  He  was  gentie,  tender,  sympathetic ; 
susceptible,  to  a  singular  degree,  of  the  influence  of 
human  attachments:  yet  he  could  stand  alone  with 
duty  and  with  God,  —  meet,  if  need  be,  the  solitude 
and  suffering  of  a  martyr.     His  character  begins  in 
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beauty,  and  ends  in  grandeur  and  power ;  winning  its 
way  to  loftiness  through  a  host  of  angelic  humanities. 
He  could  lean,  and  evidently  loved  to  lean,  when 
duty  permitted,  upon  the  sympathy  of  kindred  and 
friends ;  and,  when  required,  he  could  stand  alone, 
strong  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  power  of  truth. 
He  could  shelter,  and  evidently  loved  to  shelter,  him- 
self in  the  bosom  of  domestic  affections,  in  the  sym- 
pathies of  dear,  familiar,  confiding  friends  ;  but  when 
duty  forbade  this,  and  the  solemn  purposes  of  his 
mission  called,  he  could  go  forth  in  the  solitary 
strength  of  his  own  heart,  and  face  any  storm  that 
beat,  traverse  any  wilderness  that  stretched  beneath 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  make  any  sacrifice  that  would 
bring  blessing  and  benefit  upon  the  world.  The 
power  of  Christ's  character  to  touch  our  hearts,  to 
win  our  affections,  while  it  inspires  a  most  profound 
reverence  and  awe,  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  just  and 
beautiful  combination  of  these  qualities,  —  sympa- 
thetic tenderness,  lofty  and  independent  firmness. 
This  combination  we  must  aim  at  in  our  characters. 
Some  approximation  to  it  we  must  have,  before  we 
can  experience  a  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  of  the 
text.  To  this  end,  we  must  shun  the  stoical  pride 
of  a  perfect  self-reliance,  a  cold  indifference,  an 
entire  independence  of  human  sympathy :  for,  after 
all  our  efforts,  we  are  not  sufficient  for  ourselves; 
and,  if  we  attempt  to  be  so,  there  will  come,  ever 
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and  anon,  yearnings  in  our  hearts  for  some  one 
bosom  upon  which  we  can  lean,  for  intimate,  unre- 
served communion,  —  some  one  friend  not  so  infi- 
nite as  God,  not  so  holy  as  Christ,  into  whose  ear 
we  can  pour  our  thoughts,  who  can  tremble  with  us 
in  our  anxieties,  struggle  with  us  in  our  temptations, 
and  weep  with  us  in  our  tears.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  shun  that  weak  dependence  upon  sympathy, 
and  subjection  to  it,  by  which  we  are  led  into  sinful 
compliances,  by  which  the  integrity  of  conscience 
breaks  down  in  subserviency  to  public  opinion  or 
private  entreaty,  and  through  which  the  whole  life 
often  is  wasted  in  habits  over  which  our  meditations 
in  privacy  pour  a  flood  of  ineffectual  tears,  and  the 
impulse  and  the  desire  for  better  things  grow  more 
intense  and  more  humiliating  as  the  power  to  pursue 
them  and  strive  for  them  becomes  less  strong,  weaker, 
more  inefficient. 

In  every  man's  life,  there  are  passages  of  thought 
and  action  which  must  be  solitary ;  passages  of  duty 
which  throw  him  upon  his  own  individual  moral 
forces ;  passages  m  which  there  can  be  no  partner- 
ship  in  responsibility,  as  there  is  none  in  the  peril  of 
consequences ;  in  which  sympathy  cannot  be  given, 
or,  if  proffered,  cannot  help,  and  may  mislead.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  these  passages  ;  and  we  can  be 
prepared  for  them,  only  by  holy  faith  and  lofty  prin- 
ciple, by  a  reverent  and  profound  love  of  God,  a 
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nij^ek  obedience  to  Christ,  a  stem  self-inspection  that 
corrects  onr  moral  perceptions,  clears  the  atmosphere 
between  us  and  Heaven,  and  permits  no  sophistry  to 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  rugged  path  wherein  we  must 
walk.  Thus  prepared,  we  shaU  triumph  in  the  con- 
flict ;  the  sympathy  of  friends  will  not,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  add  to  our  danger  and  lead  to  our  defeat ;  the 
soothing  words  of  a  mistaken  kindness  wiU  have  no 
power,  as  they  often  have,  to  check  when  they 
ought  to  deepen  contrition,  —  no  power  to  lead  us 
to  a  false  self-complacency,  a  fatal  moral  indolence, 
a  longer  dalliance  with  temptation  :  but  in  the  silent, 
solitary  strength  of  our  own  hearts  we  shall  pile 
effort  upon  effort,  tUl  wrong  impulses  are  repressed, 
till  pure  desires  are  maintained,  till  lofty  aims  are 
accomplished;  and  then  we  shall  understand,  by  a 
blessed  experience,  the  truth  of  the  text,  —  we  shall 
be  satisfied  from  ourselves  and  with  ourselves ;  there 
will  be  peace,  that  great  peace  of  God,  in  our  souls ; 
an  inward  happiness,  —  deeper,  purer,  more  invi- 
gorating, more  abiding,  than  any  thing  outward  can 
bestow. 

If  we  are  thus  prepared  by  holy  faith  and  lofty 
principle  for  the  solitary  passages  of  duty,  we  shall 
be  prepared  for  the  solitary  hours  of  sorrow.  Sor- 
row, though  less  solitary  and  individual  than  temp- 
tation, is  yet  solitary ;  has  its  secret  depths  in  every 
heart,  which  no  human  sympathy  can  reach.     In  sor- 
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row,  we  may  lean  upon  sympathy  more  than  in  scenes 
of  resolute  action  and  effort ;  but,  even  in  sorrow,  we 
must  have  more  than  sympathy.  We  must  have 
faith,  love,  trust,  an  entire  repose  on  God.  If  in 
those  silent  watches  by  the  couch  of  sickness,  which, 
in  turn,  come  to  all  of  us ;  if  in  those  midnight  hours, 
poised  between  life  and  death,  when  we  hang  upon 
the  faint  breathing  of  some  friend  whose  breath  seems 
our  very  life ;  if  in  that  moment  of  agony  when  we 
stand  by  the  grave  that  is  to  shut  from  our  sight  the 
countenance  in  whose  living  light  we  have  walked 
from  our  childhood ;  if  in  that  dark  day  when  we 
return  from  the  mourner's  last  errand  to  the  house  of 
the  dead,  and  in  those  darker  days  which  succeed,  — 
we  lean,  not  upon  sympathy,  —  which  may  help,  but 
cannot  suffice,  —  but  upon  God  and  Christ,  in  holy 
faith  and  lofty  trust,  then  we  shall  understand  by 
another  blessed  experience  the  truth  of  the  text.  We 
shall  find  ourselves,  not  haggard  and  wasted  in  mind, 
morose  and  selfish  in  spirit,  but  with  an  uplifted  con- 
science, with  a  heart  tender  towards  others  and  strict 
with  itself;  we  shall  find  an  inward,  infinite  peace, 
that  satisfies  and  abides  amid  the  destruction  of  out- 
ward joys,  —  the  peace  of  a  pure  conscience  and  an 
immortal  hope. 

My  friends,  it  is  not  by  accident  that  I  have  been 
led  myself,  or  without  purpose  that  I  have  carried 
you,  through  this  train  of  thought.     In  our  services 
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this  morning,  we  have  already  been  called  to  notice 
the  death  of  one,  long  a  worshipper  at  this  church,  a 
communicant  at  this  altar ;  whose  image  has  been 
constantly  before  me  while  writing  ;  whose  character 
was  a  beautiful  combination  of  the  firmness  and  ten- 
derness of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  and  who,  so  far  as 
we  can  look  into  the  heart  of  another,  and  judge, 
knew,  by  a  distinct  and  blessed  fulfilment  of  it  in 
himself,  the  truth  of  the  promise  of  the  text. 

Hon.  Richard  Sullivan,  whose  funeral  obsequies 
were  yesterday  appropriately  held  in  this  church, 
whence  his  body  was  removed  to  its  last  resting-place, 
has  been  so  long  retired  from  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  active  life,  and  so  many  years  have  passed 
since  he  has  been  able  to  worship  with  us,  that  to 
some  of  the  congregation  he  may  be  entirely  un- 
known, and  others  may  have  but  a  faint  remembrance 
of  him.  But  in  yielding  to  the  pleasant  memories 
reaching  back  to  the  early  days  of  my  youth,  which 
prompt  me  to  speak  of  him,  I  am  but  doing  justice  to 
the  claims  of  a  good  man  upon  our  remembrance,  and 
service  to  you,  in  holding  up  his  life  and  character 
as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  He  was  bom 
June  17,  1779,  in  Saco,  Me.;  where  his  father  (Hon. 
James  Sullivan,  subsequently,  and  at  the  period 
of  his  death,  in  1808,  Governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth) at  that  time  resided.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  graduated  from  that  institution 
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in  the  class  of  1798,  —  of  which  but  three  survive 
him.  One  of  these  survivors  told  me,  yesterday,  that 
his  college  career  was  marked  by  the  same  pure, 
courteous,  gentlemanly  deportment  that  had  distin- 
guished him  through  life,  and  by  assiduous  attention 
to  his  studies  ;  that  he  held  an  honorable  rank  as  a 
scholar,  an  English  oration  being  assigned  to  him 
at  one  of  the  exhibitions.  In  college,  he  formed 
intimate  friendships,  which  lasted  through  life,  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  class,  — 
such  as  the  late  Joseph  Story,  S.  P.  P.  Fay,  and 
William  EUery  Channing.  On  leaving  college,  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who,  several 
years  before  (in  1 782),  had  removed  to  Boston  ;  and 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in  1801.  In  1804 
(May  22),  he  married  Sarah  Russell,  a  daughter  of 
the  princely  merchant,  Thomas  Russell ;  and  shortly 
after,  in  company  with  her,  made  an  extensive  tour 
in  Europe.  -On  his  return,  he  opened  a  lawyer's 
office :  but,  relieved  by  this  marriage  from  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  it,  he  gradually  relinquished  the 
practice  of  his  profession  ;  not,  however,  that  he 
might  waste  life  in  indolent  and  useless  leisure,  but 
that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  serve  God  and  the 
community  in  other  ways.  He  felt  the  responsibility 
of  his  talents,  his  wealth,  and  his  social  position ;  and 
promoted  his  own  happiness  and  honor  by  using 
them  for  the  good  of  others.      He  kept  up,  by  revi- 
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sion,  considerable  knowledge  of  his  profession ;  and 
was  always  assiduous  in  the  culture  of  his  mind,  — 
reading  much  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day, 
and  more  largely  the  old  books,  from  which  much  of 
that  literature  is  drawn.  From  impulse,  and  on 
principle,  he  was  public-spirited  and  philanthropic; 
and  the  records  of  several  of  our  most  valuable  public 
institutions,  founded  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
present  century,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  services 
in  their  behalf.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  at 
his  house  that  the  project  of  the  Massachusetts  Gene- 
ral Hospital  was  first  seriously  started  ;  and,  among 
those  who  aided  in  rearing  that  beneficent  establish- 
ment, the  labors  of  few  were  more  earnest  or  more 
efficient  than  those  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  In  addition  to 
his  successful  efforts  in  obtaining  subscriptions,  he 
delivered,  before  a  large  audience  in  King's  Chapel, 
an  address  upon  the  subject,  replete  with  the  elo- 
quence of  a  large  practical  wisdom,  and  a  generous, 
humane  heart. 

During  the  eariier  years  of  his  manhood,  he  took  a 
hearty  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  entered  some- 
what into  political  life.  He  was  a  member  of  one,  and, 
I  believe,  of  both  branches  of  our  State  Legislature. 
He  occupied,  for  two  or  three  years,  a  seat  in  the 
Executive  Council  during  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Brooks ;  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  the  Federal  party,  to  which  he 
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was  attached,  was  losing  its  ascendency  in  the  State. 
As  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Overseers,  he  was  assi- 
duous in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
Harvard  College,  and  enlarge  its  instrumentalities  of 
education.  He  was  especially  active  and  interested  in 
those  efforts,  made  about  forty  years  ago,  to  increase 
the  means  of  theological  education  at  Cambridge, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Divinity  School  with  all  its  endowments. 

Removing  into  the  country,  and  residing  for  many 
years  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Brookline,  he  was 
among  the  first  of  those,  who,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  gave  an  impulse  to  rural  tastes  and  pursuits,  to 
the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  to  that  culture 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  which  now,  wide-spread,  does  so 
much  to  embellish  and  refine  life  among  us.  Here, 
at  his  beautiful  estate  in  the  coimtry,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  daughters,  he  had  a  home,  which,  in  the 
dignity  and  grace  that  presided  over  it,  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  refinement  that  pervaded  it,  in  the 
holy  love  and  faith  that  sanctified  it,  was  the  model 
of  a  Christian  home ;  and  comes  up  to  the  thoughts  of 
all  who  remember  it,  as  near  an  approach  to  a  pic- 
ture and  miniature  of  heaven  as  they  may  ever  hope 
to  see  on  earth. 

Providence  had  a  great  lesson  to  teach,  and  charac- 
ter a  severe  test  to  meet.  Death  sped  its  shafts :  that 
home  was  made  desolate,  that  family  circle  severed, 
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its  remaining  members  were  scattered,  property  was 
diminished ;  and  Mr.  Sullivan  returned,  solitary,  to 
solitary  chambers  in  the  city,  and  to  a  solitary  pew  in 
the  old  church  where  he  had  worshipped  years  be- 
fore. All  who  remember  him  at  this  period  of  his  life 
cannot  but  recall  with  reverence  and  admiration  the 
beautiful  union  of  gentleness  and  firmness,  tenderness 
and  manly  self-reliance,  which  he  exhibited.  He  was 
not  gloomy,  morose,  complaining,  but  cheerful,  sub- 
missive, trustful ;  bearing  his  trials  and  bereavements 
with  a  brave,  serene,  Christian  fortitude  ;  ever  ready, 
as  before,  to  be  active  and  useful.  The  last  office  of 
any  prominence  or  importance  which  he  held  was  that 
of  delegate  and  representative  from  this  church  to  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  for  the  support  of 
the  Ministry  at  Large.  He  soon  became  deeply  inte- 
rested in  this  institution  and  its  object;  and  presided 
over  the  Fraternity,  for  several  years,  with  singular 
fidelity.  Removing  to  Cambridge  a  few  years  ago, 
retiring  more  and  more  from  the  world,  his  physical 
and  somewhat  his  mental  strength  very  gently  and 
gradually  failing,  after  a  brief  illness,  without  suffer- 
ing, his  pure  spirit,  at  peace  with  God,  with  itself, 
and  with  the  world,  passed  on  to  its  reward. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  his  life  ;  and  in  this  out- 
line, and  in  my  previous  remarks,  you  read  his  charac- 
ter. Pure  in  motive,  unselfish  in  purpose,  courteous 
in  manners,  firm  in  principle,  strong  in  faith,  tender 
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in  affection,  devout  in  emotion  and  aspiration,  bear- 
ing the  reverses  of  fortune  and  the  bereavements  of 
Providence  with  noble  fortitude,  he  was  a  goodly 
pattern  of  a  true  Christian  gentleman.  When  such  a 
man  dies  at  a  good  old  age,  the  order  of  nature,  and 
purposes  of  Providence,  all  beautifully  fulfilled  in  his 
life  and  character,  gratitude,  not  grief,  is  the  strong 
emotion  of  the  mind.  Let  it  be  strong  in  our  hearts 
at  this  time.  Deeply  sensible  of  what  we  owe  to  our 
fathers  of  the  generation  immediately  preceding  us, 
for  noble  services,  Christian  lives,  and  their  goodly 
deeds,  let  their  memory  —  that  memory  of  the  just 
which  is  blessed  —  abide,  a  consolation  and  incentive 
to  our  own  fidelity. 
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CITY    OF    BOSTON. 


In  CommoniCouncUj  July  5, 1866. 

Resolved  :  That  the  thanks  of  the  City  Council  are  due  and 
they  are  hereby  tendered  to  Bev.  Samuel  K.  Lothbop,  D.  D., 
for  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  Oration  delivered  by  him  before 
the  Municipal  Authorities  of  Boston  on  the  occasion  of  the 
XCth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence; and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  said 
Oration  for  publication. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES,  Pres.  pro  tern. 

In  Board  of  Aldermen,  July  7, 1866. 
Concurred. 

G.  W.  MESSINGER,  Chairman. 

• 

Approved  July  7,  1866. 

P.  W.  LINCOLN,  Jr.,  Mayor. 
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Mr.   Mayor^   Gentlemen  of  the   City   Council^   Friends 
and  Fellow- Citizens : 

My  words  may  be  dull,  but  the  occasion  has  an 
eloquence  of  its  own;  my  thoughts  may  be  feeble, 
but  the  day  clusters  with  memories,  associations  and 
hopes  that  should  give  it  power  and  make  it  an 
inspiration  to  our  hearts.  Patriotism  is  an  instinct 
of  humanity.  Whether  it  be  amid  the  snows  of  Lap- 
land or  the  arid  deserts  of  Arabia,  wherever,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  barren  or  beautiful,  every  man 
loves  his  country,  and  every  true  man  is  ready  to 
live  and  labor,  to  toil,  sacrifice,  suffer,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die  for  his  country.  But  we,  of  all 
people,  should  love  our  country;  our  patriotism  has 
so  much  to  sustain  it,  that  it  should  be  not  simply 
an  instinct,  but  a  principle;  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  judgment  as  well  as  a  warm  emotion  of  the 
heart.     We    have   a   glorious    past,   a    grand  though 

troubled    present,   and    a    future  rich  in  such  hopes 
If 
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and  promises  as  never  brfore  invited  the  energies, 
or  met  the  honest,  pure,  noble  ambition  of  any 
people.  Nay,  our  patriotism  should  find  its  founda- 
tion and  nourishment  in  religious  faith,  —  faith  in 
God,  faith  in  humanity,  and  faith  in  those  great 
principles  of  liberty  and  love,  with  which  Christianity, 
for  eighteen  centuries,  has  been  striving  to  impreg- 
nate the  heart  of  the  world,  and  which,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  have  here  a  grander  opportu- 
nity for  development,  expansion  and  application  than 
was   ever   offered  them  before. 

History  is  the  unfolding  of  God's  thought,  the  de- 
velopment of  his  purpose.  Its  epochs  are  the  foot- 
prints  of  the  Almighty  on  the  sands  of  time.  In 
our  land,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  it>  these  foot- 
prints are  so  distinct  and  impressive  that  we  must 
be  infidel  indeed,  if  we  do  not  mark  and  study 
them   with  reverence   and   gratitude. 

The  hand  of  God  in  our  country,  the  tokens  of 
his  benignant  purpose  to  protect  and  advance  in  it 
the  interests  of  liberty  and  humanity,  is  a  theme 
for  whose  details  volumes  would  be  required;  the 
few  paragraphs  of  an  oration  can  only  sketch  the 
outline. 

It  begins  with  the  discovery  of  America,  which 
was    so  wonderfully  opportune  in  time,   that  we   no 
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longer  ask  why  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  kept 
,  concealed  for  so  many  ages  from  the  Eastern,  the 
untravelled  waters  of  the  Atlantic  rolling  between 
them.  Had  the  discovery  been  made  a  few  centuries 
earlier,  the  semi-barbarous  institutions  and  feudalism 
of  the  Old  World  would  have  been  transplanted  in 
their  vigor  to  the  New,  and  social  America  would 
have  been  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  social 
Europe.  Had  the  discovery  been  delayed  a  few 
centuries;  the  new  idqas  and  principles  in  regard 
to  religious  and  ci\il  liberty,  government,  society, 
man,  the  Gospel  in  all  its  applications,  which  the 
Reformation  called  forth,*  would,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, have  had  but  a  short-lived,  struggling  exist- 
ence. Confined  to  Europe,  they  would  have  been 
strangled,  crushed,  put  down  and  kept  down  by 
those  influences  of  habit  and  custom,  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  have  there  opposed  their 
progress,  and  so  long  prevented  their  legitimate  re- 
sults,— the  enfranchisement  and  elevation  of  humanity. 
Well  may  we  bow  in  a4oring  faith  before  that  be- 
neficent Pro\ddence,  which  so  ordered  it,  that  just 
when  it  was  most  needed,  when  the  Reformation 
broke  the  slumbers  of  Europe  and  stirred  its  commu- 
nities, as  they  have  never  been  stirred  before,  to 
intense    intellectual,    moral    and    social    activity,    then 
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this  new  continent,  discovered  less  than  half  a  century 
before,  offered  to  this  activity  a  new  and  fair  field; 
and  the  new  ideas  and  principles,  which  in  Europe, 
overborne  in  the  struggle  with  long  established  insti- 
tutions, and  hereditary  organizations,  forms  and 
usages,  would  here  have  failed  to  work  out  any  grand 
results  upon  a  great  scale,  found  here,  on  the  virgin 
soil  and  comparatively  unoccupied  territory  of  this 
new  world,  an  opportunity  for  untrammelled  devel- 
opment, —  a  development  which  for  more  than  two 
centuries  has  steadily  increased,  giving  impulse  and 
progress  to  humanity,  producing  results  which  form 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  our  race,  and  sending  back  upon  the 
Old  World  influences,  which  have  been  and  will  be 
more   and  more   salutary   and  beneficial. 

K  ever  civil  and  religious  liberty,  —  that  boon 
which  every  man  craves  for  himself  and  every  noble 
man  would  accord  to  others,  —  if  ever  that  great, 
intelligent,  responsible  freedom,  which,  through  the 
gospel  and  the  spirit  of  ^  the  Lord,  comes  to  the 
soul  of  man,  is  to  prevail  over  the  earth,  if  it 
is  ever  to  maintain  a  strong  foothold  among  the 
nations,  it  will  be  because,  at  the  hour  of  its 
utmost  need,  God  gave  it  opportunity  to  plant  itself 
on  this  new   continent,    and   strike  its  roots  so   deep 
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that  no  despotic  power  could  tear  them  up,  no 
storm  of  passion  and  foUy  blight  the  blossoms,  or 
destroy  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

Beginning  thus  with  the  auspicious  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  our  country,  the  wonderful  workings  of  a 
wise  and  merciful  Providence  may  be  traced  all 
through  the  infancy,  the  growth  and  progress  of  every 
colony  established  therein  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
In  the  planting  of  the  Plymouth  colony, — where  a 
few  noble  men  and  high-souled  women  stepped  upon 
a  low,  shapeless  rock,  against  which  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  had  beaten  for  centuries,  and  the  world 
knew  not  of  it  and  cared  not  for  it,  and  by  their  toils 
and  tears,  their  sufferings  and  sacrifices,  made  that 
rock  to  become  one  of  the  sacred  spots  of  earth, 
hallowed  by  the  noblest  memories  and  grandest  re- 
sults,— ^there  may  be  more  of  romance,  more  of  thrill- 
ing mcident  and  wonderful  achievement,  than  in  that 
of  some  of  the  others ;  but  these  elements  so  abound 
in  all,  that,  if  we  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  our  hearts  must  prompt  us  to  recognize  and 
adore  a  divine  purpose  and  providence,  wonderfully 
manifested  in  the  events  connected  with  the  early 
settlement  and  colonization  of  our  country,  till  we 
come  down  to  that  great  epoch  in  its  history,  of 
which  this  day  is  the   commemoration. 
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Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizens,  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  principles,  nor  recite  the  incidents  of  that 
solemn  and  sublime  struggle  of  our  fathers  for 
independence,  in  the  suQcess  of  which  we  gather 
here  at  this  hour,  citizens  of  this  free  Common- 
wealth, inheritors  in  this  grand  republic.  These 
principles  have  entered  into  the  education  of  our 
people  for  generations.  These  incidents  are  written 
in  our  histories,  taught  in  our  schools,  graven  upon 
our  memories,  familiar  as  household  words  upon  our 
lips.  But  it  was  a  glorious  struggle.  It  was  an 
appeal  to  arms,  to  the  God  of  battles,  as  necessary 

and  as  justifiable  as  it  was  triumphant.  That  was 
not  a  rebellion,  any  of  whose  authors  felt  con- 
strained to  acknowledge,  that  the  government  from 
which  they  would  separate,  and  so  far  overthrow, 
was  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  most  paternal  and 
beneficent  ever  instituted.  That  was  not  a  rebel- 
lion whose  success  was  to  put  limitations  Upon 
liberty,  and  give  extension  and  a  deep,  terrible  per- 
manence to  slavery.  That  was  not  a  rebellion 
so  utterly  without  cause,  in  any  grievance  endured, 
or  oppression  exercised,  that  its  instigators  or  authori- 
ties never  made,  and  never  dared  attempt  to  make, 
any  public  proclamation  to  the  world  of  the  wrongs 
they  had  to  redress,  of  the  rights  they  would  vindi- 
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cate,  or  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  new  nation- 
ality they  would  establish.  No,  it  was  not  such 
a  rebellion.  That  grave,  calm,  solenm  document, 
which  our  fathers  put  forth  ninety  years  ago  to-day, 
and  which  has  just  been  so  admirably  read  to  us  this 
morning,  —  that  document,  its  preliminary  utterances, 
lightly  understood  and  interpreted,  not  "  glittering 
generalities,"  but  solid,  substantial  and  everlasting 
verities,  having  their,  foundations  in  that  eternal 
justice,  which  is  older  than  all  institutions,  and 
anterior  to  all  governments  save  that  of  God,  —  that 
document,  its  recital  of  facts  so  true  in  letter  and 
spirit,  as  to  defy  refutation  or  denial,  —  that  docu- 
ment, which  at  once  assmned  and  will  forever  hold 
its  place,  as  one  of  the  most  important  historic 
documents  of  the  world,  the  natural  and  legitimate 
child  of  that  Magna  Charta  of  England,  which 
England  violated  and  trampled  upon  when  she 
attempted  to  oppress  and  subject  us,  —  that  docu- 
ment —  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  vindicates 
our  fathers  to  the  judgment,  while  its  successful 
maintenance  secures  to  them  the  admiration  and 
gratitude    of  mankind. 

It  was  a  glorious  struggle,  just  in  its  origin, 
noble  in  its  purpose,  grand  in  its  success,  grander 
because     that     success     was     a    triumph    over    the 
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prowess  of  England,  —  the  most  signal  defeat  to 
her  power,  the  greatest  loss  to  her  possessions  she 
ever  sustained.  Never,  before  or  since,  have  any  of 
her  colonies  or  territorial  possessions  succeeded  in 
throwing  off  her  yoke.  It  has  been  attempted  in 
India,  in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
attempts  have  failed.  Wherever,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  globe,  England  gets  a  foothold,  plants  her 
standard  and  erects  her  forts,,  there  she  holds  on 
against  all  intruders  and  against  all  revolt;  and  it 
is  true  to-day  as  of  yore- —  "her  drum-beat 
follows  the  sun,  and  may  be  heard  all  around 
the  earth."  .  In  addition  to  her  large  colonial  terri- 
tories, or  m  connection  with  ihem,  she  holds 
some  of  the  most  important  and  salient  points 
of  the  globe  in  either  hemisphere.  It  is,  and 
has  ever  been  her  poUcy  to  seek  possession  of  such, 
—  a  policy  which  the  commercial  and  political  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  especially  on  our  Western  coast, 
and  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  demand  that 
our  government  should  withstand  by  all  just  and 
honorable  means.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  it 
was  supposed  that  ocean  steam  -  navigation  would 
cripple  the  maritime  power  of  England;  but  it  has 
largely  increased  it,  because  England  alone, — England 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  nation,  —  that  all 
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but  omnipresent  power  whose  centre  is  London,  can 
send  her  merchant  or  war -steamers  into  all  the 
waters  of  the  globe,  and  everywhere  coal  at  her 
own  ports,  beneath  the  shadow  of  her  own  flag 
and  the  protection  of  her  own  guns,  —  an  advantage 
she  will  not  fail  to  hold,  to  use  exclusively  for 
herself  when  she  needs,  —  to  extend  when  she  can. 
It  was  a  glorious  struggle,  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle of  our  fathers,  and  a  signal  defeat  and  loss  to 
power  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  point,  I  wish  to 
make,  is  the  testimony  it  affords  to  a  benign  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Providence  towards  this 
land,  and  the  interests  and  progress  of  humanity  as 
connected  with  it.  In  the  general  aspects  of  the 
struggle,  there  are  three  particulars  worthy  of  especial 
notice  in  this  connection.  !First,  the  quick  and  thor- 
ough union  of  the  colonies,  when  the  hour  for  forci- 
ble resistance  arrived,  and  the  stem  appeal  to  arms 
had  to  be  made.  Here  were  thirteen  colonies,  three 
millions  of  people,  —  a  sparse  population,  a  vast 
territory,  with  none  of  the  modem  facilities  for 
personal  intercourse,  the  diffusion  of  information, 
or  for  concert  of  action.  Single,  isolated  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  any  or  all  of  these  colonies  would 
have  been  a  failure.  It  would  have  been  speedily 
crushed.     By  a  wise  foresight  our   fathers  were   led 
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to  provide  against  this ;  and  suddenly,  throngli  means 
whose  suggestion  and  elBicacy  seem  wonderfully  provi- 
dential, the  thirteen  became  a  unit,  with  a  general 
Congress,  and  Articles  of  Confederation  strong  enough 
to  carry  them  through  as  long  and  severe  a  struggle, 
as   liberty  ever  exacted  of  her  champions. 

This  point  is  important  in  another  aspect.  No  one 
of  these  colonies,  in  the  exercise  of  individual  sover- 
eignty, declared  itself  independent  of  Great  Britain,  or 
undertook  in  its  own  name  to  be,  or  to  set  up  a  new 
nationality  on  the  earth.  A»  colonies  they  were 
subject  to  Great  Britain;  as  revolting  colonies  they 
instantly  became  united,  and  within  eight  and  forty 
hours  after  the  first  blow  of  armed  resistance  was 
struck  at  Lexington,  troops  from  more  than  one  of 
these  colonies  were  acting  in  concert  in  the  siege  of 
this  city.  As  colonies  imiting  in  revolt,  they  passed 
into  a  confederacy  of  States,  and  thus  made  to  Eng- 
land and  to  the  world  their  "Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;"  and  from  a  Confederacy  of  States  they  passed 
under  the  Constitution  into  a  Union,  not  of  the  States, 
but  of  the  people: — "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution,  which, 
with  the  laws  and  treaties  formed  under  it,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  auything  in  any  State  consti- 
tution or  legislation  to  the  contrary  notwithstauding." 
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Not  for  an  hour  has  any  one  of  these  States  been 
an  independent  State,  universally  known  and  rec- 
ognized among  the  nations  in  its  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  absolute  sovereignty.  At  first  the  most 
important  of  these  rights  vested  in  Great  Britain ; 
then  they  were  assumed,  I  had  almost  said,  rather 
than  transferred  to  the  Continental  Congress;  and 
then,  by  a  grand  and  solemn  act  of  the  people,  they 
were  committed  to  a  Federal  or  National  govern- 
ment, under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  most  important  right  of  absolute  sovereignty 
these  Colonies  or  States  ever  exercised  was  to  part 
with  that  sovereignty,  and  confer  its  highest  and  most 
essential  attributes  upon  a  central  or  Federal  au- 
thority, that  by  imion  that  might  become  great,  re- 
spectable and  strong  before  the  world,  which,  in  its 
separate  parts,  would  remain  insignificant  and  power- 
less. This  seems  to  be  the  historic  fact,  —  that  no 
one  of  these  States  has  ever  been  an  independent, 
absolute  sovereignty,  —  and  this  fact  seems  to  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  that  doctrine  of  "  State 
rights"  and  "the  sovereignty  of  the  States"  which 
since  1798  has  been  the  bane  of  our  internal  poUt- 
ical  action.  This  doctrine  was.  the  essential  germ  of 
our  recent  civil  war,   whose  fruits,  in  this   instance. 
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that  war  has  crushed,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
has  not  entirely  eradicated  or  destroyed  the  germ 
itself.  God  forbid  that  it  should  have  life  enough 
to  revive,  and  unfold   into   another  rebellion. 

The  second  signal  feature,  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  our  fathers,  was  their  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance,  amid  tremendous  discouragements, 
at  a  cost  of  large  sacrifices,  painful  sufferings  and 
privations.  Here  I  will  not  detain  you  with  details, 
nor  attempt  to  give  you  pictures  of  that,  which  has 
so  often  been  portrayed  by  the  masters  of  patriotic 
eloquence.  We  all  know,  that  upon  any  compari- 
son of  means,  men,  money,  munitions  and  instru- 
mentalities of  war  of  all  kinds,  the  struggle  seemed 
hopeless  at  the  beginning ;  and  often  and  often,  at 
the  end  of  many  a  campaign  during  those  seven  long 
years,  the  fortunes  of  our  fathers  seemed  dark  and 
utterly  desperate.  But  they  did  not  and  would  not 
give  it  up  ;  their  enthusiasm  kindled  afresh  after 
every  disaster  and  defeat;  their  small  resources,  often 
apparently  exhausted,  failed  not  to  offer  fresh  sup- 
pUes  when  called  for;  their  bold  confronting,  year 
after  year,  all  the  power  and  policy  of  England, 
reached  at  last  that  sublime,  unselfish,  indomitable, 
moral  heroism,  which  always  conquers  because  it  must 
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conquer,  and  which  at  length  compelled  England  to 
acknowledge  that  the  brightest  jewel  of  her  crown 
was  gone,  and  that  these  United  States  were  a 
power  no   longer   subject  to   her   control. 

How  shall  I  speak  of  the  third  signal  and  pro- 
vidential feature  in  that  great  revolutionary  strug- 
gle of  our  fathers?  —  their  great  Leader,  wonderful 
beyond  all  comparison  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
combinations  that  formed  his  character,  the  Providen- 
tial Man,  raised  up  to  carry  them  forward  through 
transcendent  difficulties  to  a  grand  success,  and  adorn 
their  records  with  the  most  glorious  and  unspotted 
name  in  all  human  history.  Niagara  stands  alone, 
imrivalled  among  the  cataracts  of  earth,  and  man 
might  as  well  attempt  to  create  it,  as  by  pen  or 
pencil  to  give  an  adequate  description  or  impression 
of  it.  Thus  Washington  stands  so  imrivalled  in  the 
combinations  of  his  life,  character  and  career  —  as 
fortimate  as  he  was  great,  and  as  good  as  he  was 
great  and  fortunate  —  that  one  might  as  well  under- 
take to  create  as  to  describe  him.  I  shall  not 
attempt  it;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  the  more  I 
read  history,  the  more  I  study  biography,  the 
more  I  contemplate  human  nature,  and  aim  to  form 
correct  moral  estimates  of  men,  the  more  the  char- 
acter  of  Washington,   in  its   glorious   beauty,  in  the 
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august  sublimity  of  its  splendid  combinations,  looms  up 
before  my  imagination,  my  feelings  and  my  judgment, 
as  the  grandest  to  be  found  in  the  authentic  records 
of  our  race,  save  those  records,  short  and  simple, 
that  contain  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Does  any  one  maintain  that  in  the  raising  up  of 
such  a  man,  to  be  the  leader  of  our  fathers  in 
their  revolutionary  struggle,  to  be  the  model,  guide, 
and  inspiration  in  all  coming  time,  to  the  new 
development  and  progress,  which  humanity  is 
to  make  on  this  continent,  he  sees  nothing  won- 
derfully providential;  that  in  all  this  struggle,  he 
finds  no  special  token  of  a  benignant  purpose  of 
the  Almighty,  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  liberty 
and  humanity  in  this  land,  I  can  only  answer, 
that  I  envy  not  the  coldness  or  the  scepti- 
cism of  his  heart,  which  seems  be  wanting  in 
the  great  element  of  faith,  —  faith  in  the  invisible, 
the  spiritual  and  the  eternal,  which  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  noblest  minds. 
Most  persons  will  recognize,  and  delight  to  recognize, 
the  hand  of  God  in  that  glorious  Revolutionary 
struggle  of  our  fathers,  whose  importance  can  never 
diminish,  and  the  memory  of  which  can  never  die. 
It  was  the  first  stem  conflict  between  the  despotism 
of   the    Old    World    and    the    liberty    of   the    New. 
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In  that  conflict  liberty  triumphed,  lifting  up  our 
country  "  from  impending  servitude  to  acknowledged 
independence ; "  and  that  triumph  should  stand  before 
us  to-day  as  "the  Lord's  doing,  marvellous  in  our 
eyes,"  a  testimony  to  his  gracious  purpose  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  progress  of  himianity  in  our 
land,   and   throughout  the   world. 

And  that  testimony  abides;  it  abounds  all  through 
the  record  of  our  wonderful  prosperity  and  prc^ess, 
since  the  conclusion  of  that  struggle.  The  formation 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  afford  an  impressive  illustration  of  this.  All 
human  instruments  have  something  of  weakness  and 
defect,  stamping  their  origin.  It  is  easier  to 
destroy  than  to  create,  to  find  fault  than  to  make 
perfect ;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
never  has  been,  is  not  now,  never  will  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  objection.  But  when  we  calmly  review 
the  state  of  the  coimtry,  after  the  close  of  the 
war  of  independence;  when  we  contemplate  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  necessities  that  re- 
quired, and  the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
stronger  government  than  the  old  confederacy,  -  aH 
the  diverse  rights,  interests,  opinions,  prejudices, 
that  had  to  be  harmonized;  then  the  Constitution 
stands    before    us    wonderful   in   its    penetrating    and 
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comprehensive  sagacity,  its  all-embracing  political 
wisdom;     an    instrument    of    civil    organization     and 

government  so  perfect,  that  could  there  always 
have     been     found     an     integrity    adequate     to     its 

just,  dispassionate  and  impartial  administration,  it 
would,  of  necessity,  have  made  the  people  living 
under  it  as  happy  and  prosperous  as  the  limitations 
of  earth   permit. 

Wonderful  in  its  formation,  its  adoption  ulti- 
mately by  the  people  of  all  the  States,  so  different 
in  character  and  population,  and  so  widely  sev- 
ered, is  even  more  wonderful  than  its  formation ; 
and  when  we  look  at  the  great  general  results 
produced  by  this  Constitution,  observe  how  imme- 
diately it  brought  prosperity  and  power,  raised  our 
country  from  a  feeble  to  a  mighty  nation,  gave  it 
a  name  and  an  influence  over  all  the  earth;  when 
we  consider  how  it  has  conferred  upon  many  millions 
of  people  such  blessings,  comforts,  privileges,  oppor- 
tunities,  as  no  government  ever  conferred  before 
upon  a  like  number,  making  our  land  such  an 
"oasis  in  the  desert"  of  the  world,  that  for  half 
a  century  past,  emigrants  from  other  countries  have 
thronged  to  it,  as  they  never  thronged  to  any  land 
before;  finding  here  a  security,  a  happiness,  and  an 
opportunity  they   could    find  nowhere   else   on  earth, 
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—  when  we  consider  these  things,  the  formation 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  events  so  wonderful,  so  extraordinary 
upon  any  calculation  of  human  probabilities,  that 
we  are  justified,  nay,  constrained  to  regard  them  as 
such  an  overruling  of  Providence,  such  tokens  of 
a  benignant  protection  of  liberty  in  this  land,  that 
they  should  not  only  quicken  and  invigorate  our 
patriotism,  but  give  to  it  something  of  the  sanctity 
and    power    of   religious    faith. 

But  all  will  admit,  probably,  that  the  most  impres- 
sive evidence  and  exhibition  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, in  the  history  of  our  country,  is  its  present 
condition,  and  the  terrible  scenes  and  the  great 
crisis,  through  which  we  have  just  passed  in  our 
recent  civil  war. 

The  origin  and  responsibility  of  this  war  rest  not 
exclusively  with  the  men  of  this  generation.  At  long 
intervals,  years  ago,  the  differing  seeds  from  which 
it  spnmg  were  planted.  The  first  planting  was  at 
Plymouth  in  1620,  when  our  fathers  made  there 
the  first  permanent  lodgement  of  Uberty  in  the  land. 
The  second,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  was  in  the 
same  year,  when  a  Duteh  man-of-war  entered  James 
River,  with  some  Africans  on  board  who  were  sold 
as    slaves,   and   thus,  in  Virginia,   the    first  germ   of 
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Slavery  took  root  on  Anglo-American  soil.  The  third 
planting  was  in  1776,  when  a  committee  of  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  with  ]Mr.  Jef- 
ferson at  its  head,  made  that  grand  declaration,  that 
"  all  men  "  —  "  all "  —  had  certain  inalienable  rights, 
of  which  no  government  could  innocently  deprive 
them.  The  fourth  and  last  planting  was  in  1787, 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
instrument,  so  glorious  in  other  respects,  under- 
took, in  singular  inconsistency  with  its  Preamble, 
to  join  together,  in  peaceful  fellowship,  under 
one  government.  Liberty  and  Slavery.  The  thing 
was  impossible;  and  in  this  particular,  though 
not  in  its  general  spirit  and  purpose,  the  Con- 
stitution  was   a  failure. 

A  conflict  between  Liberty  and  Slavery  existing 
under  one  government,  among  one  people,  was  inevi- 
table, "irrepressible."  It  begun  early,  it  lasted  long. 
It  may  be  traced  all  through  our  national  legislation 
and  policy;  and  in  the  legislation  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  are  so  many,  and  such  violent  and  wan- 
ton encroachments  of  Slavery  upon  Liberty,  that  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  think,  (though  no  positive  proof 
thereof  in  letters  or  speeches  could  be  found,)  that 
the  hope,  if  not  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  lead- 
ers and  advocates  of  Slavery,  was  to  goad  and  drive 
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the  North  to  the  initiation  of  rebellion,  that  thus 
they  might  place  themselves  before  the  world,  in  the 
light  of  loyal  defenders  of  an  existing  Government 
and  Constitution. 

Though  not  disposed  to  uphold  or  approve  all 
that  was  said  and  done  at  the  North,  I  am  disposed 
to  maintain  that  the  admission  of  Texas,  by  a 
gross  and  palpable  violation  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions; the  Mexican  war,  unnecessarily  precipitated 
upon  the  country  by  an  invasion  of  territory  of  which, 
to  say  the  least,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  belonged 
to  Texas^  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  large  addi- 
tions to  the  area  of  slavery;  some  of  the  odious 
and  arbitrary  features  unnecessarily  introduced  into 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill;  the  miserably  contemptible, 
as  well  as  wicked  legislation  in  regard  to  Kansas, 
and  finally  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, — 
that  these  were  such  violations  and  encroachments 
upon  the  rights,  interests  and  progress  of  liberty  on 
this  Continent,  as,  combined,  afforded  to  the  free 
States  a  more  justifiable  cause  for  revolt,  rebellion, 
revolution,  than  the  so-called  Confederate  Sjtates  can 
ever  declare  and  make  good  before  the  world. 

But  the  people  of  the  firee  States  would  not  rebel. 
They  felt  that  under  a  popular  representative  gov- 
ernment, where    the    will   of   the  people,  legitimately 
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expressed,  is  the  controlling  force  that  ulthnately 
accomplishes  aU  that  ought  to  be  done,  armed 
resistance  is  almost  never  necessary  or  justifiable. 
Liberty,  also,  which  loves  order  and  obeys  law  to 
the  utmost,  was  willing  to  bide  its  time,  and  trust 
its  existence  and  progress  to  the  irresistible  logic  of 
truth  and  principle.  This  logic  prevailed  more  and 
more,  tiill  at  length  the  Republican  party  was  or- 
ganized. According  to  its  original  platforms,  this 
party  did  not  propose  to  disturb  slavery  where  it 
existed,  but  simply  to  restrict  its  power  and  preva- 
lence to  the  limits  it  had  already  reached,  —  limits 
whose  resources  it  had  not  exhausted,  but  where, 
as  an  industrial  institution,  it  still  had  room  for  an 
indefinite   expansion. 

This  party,  after  one  or  two  defeats,  triumphed 
in  the  national  election  of  1860,  and  raised  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation. 
I  need  not  attempt  the  eulogy  of  this  man's 
character  or  career.  At  the  instance  of  our 
City  Government,  this  has  already  been  done  by 
abler  hands  than  mine.  That  he  was  a  person  of 
peculiar  talents,  admirable  wisdom,  perfect  honesty, 
and  pure,  disinterested  purpose,  will,  I  presume,  be 
admitted  by  aJl.  The  growing  developments  of  his 
personal  character  while  in  office,  his   public  policy 
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under  circumstances  of  as  deep  perplexity,  painful 
anxiety,  and  involving  issues  of  as  gigantic  impor- 
tance as  ever  embarrassed  the  head  of  any  nation, 
and  his  untimely  death  at  the  hand  of  violence, 
making  him  at  once  the  champion  and  the  martyr 
of  liberty,  these  invest  his  name  and  fame  with 
such  attributes  of  gloom  and  glory,  that  we  become 
at  once  sad  and  reverent  as  we  speak  of  him. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  years  roll  on, 
dissipating  the  mists  of  passion,  and  leading  to  a 
clearer  appreciation,  the  historic  judgment  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  world  will  lift  him  up  to  a 
high  place  among  the  providential  men  of  the  race; 
will  place  him  near  to  Washington,  as  the  second 
deliverer  and  Father  of  his  country,  —  less  fortunate 
in  his  personal  fate,  but  thoroughly  wise,  honest,  disin- 
terested, patriotic,  worthy  of  our  gratitude  and  our 
reverence. 

His  election  was  the  signal  for  the  weak  work 
of  secession,  and  the  wicked  work  of  rebellion  and 
revolution,  to  begin.  This  work,  in  its  successive 
steps,  in  its  widening  progress,  in  its  final  issue, 
abounds  with  testimonies  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Almighty  Providence  to  protect  and  advance  the 
interests  of  liberty  and  humanity  in  our  country,  and 
thereby  throughout    the    world.      The    very   neglects 
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which  we  condemned,  the  very  misfortunes  and  de- 
feats, which  five  years  ago  we  regretted,  have  all 
contributed  to  fulfil  this   purpose. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1860,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  in 
his  ears,  and  the  shadow  of  its  dark  cloud  resting 
upon  the  close  of  his  administration,  had  he  listened 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General, 
Winfield  Scott,  —  that  glorious  old  soldier,  as  wise 
and  patriotic  as  he  was  brave, — might  have  quietly 
put  all  the  forts  on  the  Southern  coast  in  such  condi- 
tion, and  so  disposed  of  the  military  and  naval 
force  of  the  United  States,  that  secession,  like  nul- 
lification, would  have  reached  only  to  a  paper 
ordinance,  perhaps  not  to  that,  and  armed  rebellion 
would  never  have  raised  its  bloody  hand. 

K  England  in  the  spring  of  1861,  instead  of  being 
swift  through  her  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
speak  of  the  "  late  "  United  States,  and  grant  bellig- 
erent rights  to  the  rebels,  and  thus  encourage  her 
people  to  furnish  them  with  munitions  of  war  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  had,  true  to  her  interest  and 
honor,  as  well  as  her  professed  abhorrence  of  slavery, 
expressed  her  sympathy  with  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of   the    United    States,  and    her    determina- 
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tion  to  stand  by  it  in  the  struggle,  there  can  berno 
doubt  that  the  resources  of  the  so-called  Confederacy 
would  have  been  exhausted  at  a  very  early  day. 

And  if,  in  that  first  great  battle  of  the  conflict  at 
Bull  Run,  in  July  1861,  the  Union  arms  had  con- 
quered, and  we  had  driven  the  rebels  back  to  Rich- 
mond, or  beyond  it,  to  the  selection  of  some  other 
spot  to  be  its  temporary  capital,  probably  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in  the  South- 
em  States,  who  up  to  that  hour  had  hesitated 
between  rebellion  and  loyalty,  would  have  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  and  the  Union  sentiment  at  the 
South,  feeling  secure  of  protection,  would  have  de- 
clared itself  so  strongly,  that  the  rebellion  and  its 
confederacy  would  have  collapsed  before  the  expira- 
tion   of   its   first   year. 

But  this  immediate  or  early  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  would  have  left  the  nation  just  where  it 
was  before,  —  the  cause  of  strife  unremoved,  una- 
bated; it  would  have  stanched  the  blood,  salved 
over  the  wound,  but  left  the  virus  within  to  poison 
the  system,  to  work  disease  and  decay,  to  bring  on, 
at  some  other  time,  in  some  other  form,  another 
death-struggle  for  national  liberty  and  life.  He,  who 
presideth  over   the  nations,  had  a  broader  and  more 
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benignant    purpose,    and    His     overruling    is    legibly 
written  upon  the   whole   course   of  the   conflict. 

This  conflict, — initiated  by  the  rebel  leaders  for  an 
independent  confederacy,  that  should  give  permanence 
and  power  to  slavery,  and  entered  into  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  after  patient  reluc- 
tance, originally  not  to  disturb  slavery,  but  to  main- 
tain its  own  authority  over  a  territory  and  people, 
who  had  no  sufficient  cause  for  revolt,  and  whose 
obedient  allegiance  it  might  rightfully  claim,  — 
this  conflict  went  on,  widening  the  range  of  its 
operations,  unfoldmg  more  and  more  distinctly  the 
good  and  evil  principles,  the  sources  of  weakness 
and  of  strength  involved  in  it,  and  presenting 
more  and  more  clearly,  also,  the  issues  that 
must  be  reached  in  order  to  a  permanent  peace  ; 
till  at  length  the  way  was  prepared,  opportunity 
came,  necessity  demanded,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  that  august  war- 
power  which  the  Constitution  lodged  in  his  hands, 
with  all  due  qualifications  and  formalities,  made  the 
proclamation  emancipating  all  the  slaves  in  the  rebel 
States. 

This     important     measure     was    at    first    received 
with  regret  and  surprise  by  some;  but  it  is  now,  I 
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believe,  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  every 
thoughtful  person,  regarded  as  just  and  wise ;  officially 
a  right,  and  morally  a  brave  and  noble  act.  To  have 
made  that  proclamation  earlier  would  have  been  a 
mistake ;  to  have  delayed  it  longer  would  have  been 
a  crime, —  a  crime  against  the  Union  whose  preserva- 
tion demanded,  whose  Constitution  authorized  it,  —  a 
crime  against  liberty  and  humanity  which  so  earn- 
estly plead  for  it.  Followed  as  it  soon  was  by  the 
enlistment  of  colored  troops,  and  by  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery,  legitimately  passed 
by  Congress  and  adopted  by  the  required  number 
of  States,  this  proclamation  may  now  be  regarded 
as  the  thunder-bolt,  beneath  which  the  rebel  confed- 
eracy staggered  to  its  fall,  while  to  us,  like  the 
fiery,  column  to  the  Israelites  of  old,  it  was  "  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,"  beneath  whose  guiding 
glow  the  Union,  victorious  at  every  point  through 
its  moral  as  well  as  physical  strength,  with  erect 
mien  and  manly  confidence,  walked  forward  to  a 
triumphant  peace,   to   glory   and   permanence. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizens:  Distance  is  said 
to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  give  correctness  to  the  .  vision ;  we  are 
too  near  to  our  late  civil  war  to  judge  of  it  cor- 
rectly in  all  its  events  and  proportions.     In  five  years 
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we  have  made  a  history  which,  only  at  the  close 
of  fifty  years,  can  be  so  fully  and  accurately  written, 
as  to  be  in  all  particulars  thoroughly  understood 
and   justly    appreciated. 

But  there  are  some  facts  and  principles  in  rela- 
tion to  it  that  we  can  understand,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  a  moment's  notice.  It  was  at  once  the 
most  gigantic  civil  war  on  record,  —  and  the 
shortest.  The  Peloponnesian  war  was  virtually  a 
civil  war,  corresponding  in  some  particulars  to  ours. 
The  States  of  Greece,  represented  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  were  boimd  together  by  various 
ties  of  nationality,  which  would  have  been  closer 
and  stronger,  save  that  an  idea,  expressed  by  a 
different  word  but  similar  to  our  idea  of  State 
sovereignty,  kept  them  apart  and  led  to  their  ruin, 
through  a  war  which,  interrupted  by  a  short  truce, 
lasted  twenty-seven  years.  This  war  was  important 
in  its  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  Greece,  and 
upon  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  world; 
but  in  itself  it  was  confined  to  a  territory  not  much 
larger  than  one  of  our  large  States;  and  the  greatest 
number,  which  either  side  ever  brought  into  the 
field  in  any  one  campaign,  was  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  never  in  any  one  battle  were  so  many  as  these 
engaged  on  one  pide. 
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The  great  civil  war,  under  various  leaders  with 
mingled  fortunes,  through  which  Rome  passed  from 
a  RepubHc  to  an  Empire,  lasted  twenty  years.  In 
the  first  great  battle  of  this  struggle,  at  Pharsalia, 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  whole  number  in 
both  armies,  very  unequally  divided,  did  not  reach 
to  eighty  thousand  men;  and  in  its  last,  at  Actium, 
between  Anthony  and  Octavius  Csesar,  though  about 
one  himdred  thousand  men  were  assembled  on  either 
side,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  these  were  actually 
brought  into  the  conflict.  The  Roman  Empire  at 
this  time  contained  three  times  the  population  of 
the  United  States ;  yet  the  great  miUtary  captain, 
Julius  Caesar,  who  for  a  brief  period  was  master 
of  it,  never  commanded  in  person,  at  one  point,  so 
many  men  as  were  in  some  of  our  army  corps. 
The  glorious  civil  war  in  England,  known  as  the 
"  Great  Rebellion,"  by  which  free  constitutional  gov- 
ernment became  the  boon  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
everywhere,  lasted  seven  years ;  yet  the  largest  army 
that  either  Kling  or  ParUament  had  in  the  field 
during  this  struggle  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men.  Cromwell's  broad  fame,  as  a  miUtary 
commander,  rests  upon  a  few  battles  and  campaigns, 
conducted  in  a  comparatively  small  area  of  territory, 
and  with   a  force  seldom  exceeding  twenty  thousand 
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men,  —  about  as  many  as  served  for  Sherman's  ad- 
vance-guard of  "bummers"  in  his  grand  march 
through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  combined 
armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  disputing  the  empire 
of  the  world,  were  less  than  the  quota  which  some 
of  our  large  States  sent  into  the  field  in  our  re- 
cent struggle;  and  this  little  State  of  Massachusetts 
furnished  more  troops  than  Julius  Csesar  ever  com- 
manded, more  than  all  Greece  brought  together  in 
the  long  struggle  that  rent  her  in  pieces;  more  than 
fought  on  both  sides  in  the  great  English  Rebellion. 
And  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  contrast? 
Simply  this,  I  conceive.  Ours  was  a  war  of  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  their  liberties  and  their 
progress  against  an  oUgarchy.  Even  the  English 
Rebellion,  though  liberty  was  promoted  by  it,  was 
in  a  great  measure  a  war  of  oligarchies,  a  struggle 
between  titled  and  un-titled  land  owners,  for  place 
and  power ;  and  the  great  civil .  wars  of  the  Roman 
triumvirates  were  wars  between  oligarchies,  struggles 
between  patrician  leaders,  who  could  gather  no  more 
troops  than  they  could  pay  by  plunder,  confiscation 
and  robbery.  The  long  and  fatal  contest  in  Greece 
was  between  patrician  leaders  and  States,  some  of 
whom,  Athens,  for  instance,  had  only  sixty  thousand 
freemen    from    whom    to    enlist    her    soldiers,    while 
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she  had  four  hundred  thousand  slaves,  whom  she 
did  not  dare  to  arm  for  the  contest.  Ours,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  war  of  and  for  the  people. 
Not  a  war  which  the  government  constrained  the 
people  to  wage  and  support,  but  one  which  the 
people  constrained  the  government  to  wage  for  its 
own  protection  and  their  liberties,  in  behalf  of  a 
country  which  they  loved,  and  of  institutions  and 
principles  which  they  cherished  with  national  pride 
and  filial  reverence.  Hence  when  the  call  came, 
they  sprang  to  arms  by  the  half-million,  gloried  in 
what  may  be  called  a  self-imposed  taxation,  and 
poured  out  their  blood  and  treasure  without  stint, 
and  thus  made  it  at  once  the  most  gigantic  and 
shortest   civil  war  on  record. 

We  can  understand  that  it  was  a  war  of  conflicting 
ideas  and  principles,  which  in  its  progress  unfolded 
more  and  more  the  character  of  these  principles, 
their  healthful  or  baneful  influence  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man.  It  was  a  war  between  Liberty 
and  Slavery,  the  records  of  which  are  full  of  dis- 
closures, which  tell  in  behalf  of  liberty  as  a  grand 
ennobling  principle,  and  put  a  darker  and  deeper 
shadow    upon    slavery  as   barbarous    and    brutalizing. 

All  war  is  bad,  subjecting  men  to  such  evil 
influences,  that  nothing  but  stem  necessity  could  lead 
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a  thoughtful  man  to  uphold  it;  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  urge  that  all  that  the  government,  troops,  people 
and  press  of  the  North  did  and  said,  during  our  recent 
struggle,  is  to  be  unqualifiedly  approved.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  things  that  we  must  regret  and  con- 
demn. Nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  in  the  rebel  record  that  we  can 
approve ;  no  acts  of  courtesy,  or  nobleness,  or  mag- 
nanimity, such  as  call  forth  our  admiration  even 
for  a  foe.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  such.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  our  record  of  which  we  need 
be  ashamed;  while  there  are  things  in  rebel  record 
which  the  world  will  forever  condemn.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  record  like  Belle  Isle,  the  Libby, 
Andersonville,  Salisbury,  Fort  Pillow,  or  Fort  Wag- 
ner ;  nothing  like  the  attempt  to  fire  Northern 
cities  and  bring  indiscriminate  suffering,  destruc- 
tion  of  property,  poverty,  death,  upon  men,  women 
and  children ;  nothing  which  gives  the  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  color  for  such  a  charge  against 
any  one,  as  that  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ventured  to  bring  against  the  head  of 
the  late  Confederate  Government,  —  complicity  with 
assassination  and  murder. 

Our  record  is   a  glorious  record  in  behalf  of  the 
nature,    character,    and  influences   of   liberty, — glori- 
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OU9  in  the  reluctance  with  which  the  National 
Government  unsheathed  the  sword  of  war,  and 
in  the  spirit  in  which  she  used  it,  —  glorious 
in  the  skill  and  military  genius  displayed  by 
our  generals,  and  in  the  bravery,  the  sacrifices 
and  the  patriotic  devotedness  of  our  troops,  and 
in  their  general  character  and  conduct  as  men  as 
weU  as  soldiers,  —  glorious  in  the  general  spirit  and 
action  of  our  people,  in  their  Sanitary  Commissions, 
their  Christian  Commissions,  their  Freedmen's  Eelief 
Associations,  in  all  the  noble  efforts  of  the  women 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  thousand  Florence 
Nightingales,  who,  without  the  meed  of  world-wide 
fame  and  honor,  hiunbly,  quietly,  in  the  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit  of  a  loyal  patriotism  and  a  womanly 
tenderness,  went  forth  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in 
schools,  to  nurse  the  sick  and  comfort  the  dying 
in  hospitals.  Ours  is  a  glorious  record ;  and  not 
denying  any  thing  there  may  be  good  and  glorious 
in  the  record  of  the  Confederacy,  so  called,  the 
two  records,  taken  as  a  whole,  hold  up  to  us  two 
forms,  two  portraits,  drawn,  as  it  were,  by  an 
almighty  artist,  in  living  lineaments,  —  one  Liberty, 
an  angel  of  light  to  benefit  and  bless,  —  the  other 
Slavery,  a  demon  of  wrath  to  curse  and  destroy, 
not    so    much    those    upon   whom    she    fastens    her 
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fetters,  as  those   to  whom  she  grants  her  privileges 
and  her  power. 

The  nation  and  the  world  needed  these  por- 
traits. They  will  be  studied  long  and  much  ;  their 
instruction  will  be  heeded,  and  their  influence  felt, 
for  many  centuries.  The  war  was  a  conflict  of 
principles;  and  the  whole  exhibition  of  the  con- 
flict and  its  results  seem  so  clear  and  immediate  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  will  and  law  in  regard  to 
slavery,  as  to  make  it  absurd  to  appeal  to  one  or 
two  obscure  passages  in  the  Bible,  written  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world,  and  insist  that  these  are  to 
be  interpreted  to  the  support  of  slavery  as  a  divine 
institution,  a  declaration  of  God's  eternal  purpose, 
that  a  portion  of  his  creatures  should  forever  re- 
main in  that  unhappy   condition. 

We  can  form  some  conceptions  of  the  misery 
and  ruin  from  which  this  war,  successfully  prose- 
cuted to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  has  saved 
us.  These  conceptions  wiU  be  more  vivid,  if  we 
call  to  mind,  for  a  moment,  the  fate  of  the  Greek 
republics.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
great  civil  war  between  them,  these  republics  had 
reached  the  summit  of  their  glory.  Pericles  had 
conceived  the  grand  idea  of  forming  them  into  a 
federal  imion  something    like    ours,  under  one   gen- 
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eral  government  and  a  common  capital.  Had  he 
succeeded,  the  fate  of  Greece  and  the  story  of  the 
world  for  centuries  would  have  beeh  different ; 
but  he  failed.  The  selfish  and  ambitious,  the  men 
of  ordinary  talents,  but  eager  for  power,  felt  that 
they  would  lose  influence  and  position  in  a  united 
Greece  ;  and  so  the  miserable  idea  of  petty  state 
sovereignties  prevailed.  Instead  of  forming  a  union 
that  would  have  been  for  the  strength,  the  glory 
and  the  preservation  of  all,  these  republics  rushed 
into  a  war,  which  ended  in  the  exhaustion  and 
ruin  of  all.  Our  union  had  already  been  formed 
under  a  nobler  than  Pericles  ;  and  the  object,  the 
attempt  of  the  war  was  to  break  it  up.  Once 
broken,  the  two  fragments  would  not  long  have 
remained  entire. 

The  very  idea  upon  which  many  southern  men, 
particularly  those  who  were  in  the  army  and  navy, 
undertake  to  defend  their  treason,  viz.,  that  their 
State  claimed  and  had  a  right  to  their  first  alle- 
giance, would  have  compelled  them  to  resist  the 
central  despotism,  by  which  alone  the  Confederacy 
could  have  been  held  together,  when  once  it  became 
independent ;  so  that  soon  the  States  that  were  to 
compose  it  would  have  been  fighting  among  them- 
selves.     The    northern    republic,   the    glory   of    the 
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old  Union  gone,  its  grand  inspiration  no  longer  a 
power  in  the  heart,  would  soon  probably  have  be- 
come a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  and  so  all 
over  the  land  there  would  have  been  wars  and 
fightings,  confusion  and  disaster  ;  and  these  would 
have  continued  and  increased  till  exhaustion  came, 
and  by  the  close  of  half  a  century,  some  new 
Philip  of  Macedon,  as  in  Greece,  or  some  new 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  in  Mexico,  would  have  ap- 
peared, and  under  the  mild  term  of  intervention, 
would  have  seized  the  liberties  of  a  people,  who 
had  shown  themselves  unworthy  to  possess  and 
incompetent  to  maintain  them,  and  who  would  be 
glad  to  accept  even  despotism,  if  it  brought  peace. 
In  all  the  glorious  past,  there  is  nothing  more 
glorious,  no  more  distinct  token  of  a  benignant 
purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  Providence, 
in  regard  to  the  interests  of  liberty  and  humanity 
in  our  land,  than  the  clear  triumph  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  our  late  civil  war.  That  triumph,  with 
all  its  accompaniments,  has  brought  us  to  a  grand 
position  before  the  world  and  among  ourselves.  It 
has  shown  us  the  power  of  a  free  people  when 
true,  and  determined  to  be  true,  at  any  cost  of 
sacrifice  and  effort,  to  great  ideas  and  principles. 
It  has   preserved  the  Union,  whose   destruction  was 
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attempted,  and  made  it  more  stable  than  it  was 
before.  It  has  abolished  slavery,  and  so  withdrawn 
the  only  element  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  living 
unity  and  a  hearty  nationality  among  the  whole 
people.  It  has  wiped  out  the  one  dark  spot  upon 
our  escutcheon,  the  one  terrible  inconsistency,  which 
alone  had  been  our  shame  at  home,  and  our  re- 
proach abroad.  It  has  amended  and  improved  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  worthy  of 
our  support  before,  may  now  claim  the  unqualified 
allegiance,  the  devoted  loyalty  of  our  hearts  and 
lives,  and  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
It  has  shown  liberty  to  be  a  grand  and  glorious 
thing,  a  principle  and  a  power,  which  we  may 
well  wish  to  have  prevail  more  and  more  among 
the   nations. 

But  our  national  position,  though  grand  and  glo- 
rious, is  not  without  difficulties  and  troubles,  that 
awaken  anxiety,  and  demand  the  exercise  of  a 
large   political   wisdom. 

War  always  leaves,  peace  always  opens  many 
questions  that  are  to  be  settled,  not  by  force,  but 
by  reason  and  judgment,  by  mutual  forbearance  and 
a  mutual  desire  to  do  that  which  is  right  and  best. 
The  agitation  of  the  waves  never  ceases  the  moment 
the  storm  subsides.    And  yet  with  us  there  has  been 
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far  less  agitation  than  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  but  fifteen  months  since  the  war  ceased,  yet 
never  before,  I  apprehend,  did  any  nation  at  the 
close  of  so  brief  a  period,  after  so  gigantic  a  con- 
flict,  find  itself  in  so  good  condition  as  this  nation 
finds  itself  to^ay.  There  have  been  no  wide  com- 
mercial  embarrassments,  no  great  financial  crises, 
*  nothing  to  bewilder,  disturb  or  arrest  the  industry 
or  enterprise  of  the  country ;  but  these,  with  all  the 
capital  they  can  command,  are  putting  themselves 
forth  in  various  ways  to  repair  the  waste  which  war 
has  caused  :  and  under  their  influence  many  ques- 
tions will  settie  themselves,  or  rather  be  settled  by 
the  force  of  laws,  which  passion,  prejudice  and 
unwise  legislation  may  do  something  to  thwart,  but 
cannot  utterly   annul. 

The  Southern  people  may  say,  as  the  newspapers 
tell  us  they  do  say,  that  they  wiU  not  sell  their  land 
to  the  Yankees  ;  that  they  will  not  encourage  the 
emigration  of  Northern  men  and  Northern  capital. 
It  is  very  natural  that  they  should  say  this,  but 
they  cannot  "  fight  it  out  on  this  Hne."  Some  will 
try  undoubtedly,  (it  would  be  surprismg  if  they  did 
not,)  but  whenever  it  comes  to  a  clear  question 
between    passion    and    prejudice    on    the    one   hand, 
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and  interest  and  progressive  wealth  on  the  other, 
interest  and  progressive  wealth  will  carry  the  day. 

They  will  not  sell  their  land  to  the  Yankees; 
but  the  lands  are  there,  untilled  and  unoccupied, 
with  streams,  timber,  mines,  waiting  for  labor, 
enterprise  and  capital  to  unfold  their  resources 
and  make  them  productive.  And  these,  the  incu- 
bus of  slavery  being  removed,  will  flock  in  and 
find  opportunities,  will  receive  a  welcome,  and 
produce  more  and  more  their  inevitable  results, 
aad  a  new  order  of  things  wiU  spring  up,  and 
before  she  knows  it,  free  Virginia,  in  wealth,  in 
population,  in  exports,  may  regain  that  precedence 
of  New  York  which  she  held  in  the  old  colonial 
times;  and  many  of  the  Southern  States,  now  poor 
and  exhausted,  may  hereafter,  in  wealth,  in  intelli- 
gence, in  intellectual  and  moral  power,  in  all  that 
adorns  and  elevates  a  community,  rival  many  of  their 
Northern  sisters,  and  none  will  glory  in  that  rivalry 
more  than  these  sisters  themselves. 

Undoubtedly,  as  we  learn  through  the  newspa- 
pers, from  private  letters  and  various  other  sources, 
many  things  are  said  and  done  at  public  meetings, 
at  private  gatherings  and  in  all  manner  of  ways 
at    the    South,    which    indicate    that    there    is    still 
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a  large  measure  of  disloyalty  there ;  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  many  to  cherish  feelings 
of  hatred  and  and  dislike  toward  the  Union  and  the 
North;  to  oppose  any  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  negro,  and  keep  him  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
condition  of  serfdom;  and,  in  general,  in  all  possible 
ways  to  fan  the  embers  of  disloyalty,  sedition,  and 
treason,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  kept  alive 
and  made  to  blaze  out  again  in  destructive  fury. 
This  ought  not  to  surprise  or  disturb.  It  was  to  be 
expected;  and  when  we  consider  how  absolutely 
their  hopes  have  been  disappointed,  their  plans  frus- 
trated, and  their  great  enterprise,  upon  which  they 
entered  with  such  boastful  confidence,  brought  to  a 
miserable  failure,  we  ought  not  to  expect  that  there 
shoidd  be  at  once  a  universal  and  cheerful  acqui- 
escence in  such  untoward  results;  but  we  in  our 
grand  triumph  should  certainly  be  wiUing  to  exer- 
cise a  large  and  patient  forbearance  toward  the  irri- 
tations of  disappointment. 

Two  things  which  are  of  essential  importance 
are  fixed  forever.  Slavery  is  abolished.  The  negroes 
are  free,  and  though  not  invested,  as  many  other 
persons  are  not,  with  what  may  be  called  some 
of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  yet  through  that 
grand     enactment,      the     Civil     Rights     Bill,     they 
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are  protected  and  secured  in  all  their  essen- 
tial rights  as  free  men :  and  the  enjoyment 
and  possession  of  these  rights  will  bring  such 
a  sense  of  manhood  and  such  desire  and  oppor- 
tunity to  improve,  that  if  they  remain  anywhere 
long  or  largely  in  actual  serfdom,  the  fault 
wiU  be  chiefly  their  own.  If  we  will  but  refrain 
from  returning  railing  for  railing,  we  may  safely 
leave  it  to  time,  and  to  other  combining  and  con- 
spiring mfluences  to  remove  the  irritations  of  dis- 
appointment,  to  extinguish  the  scattered  embers  of 
disloyalty,  and,  through  a  better  knowledge  and  a 
better  intercourse  between  them,  bring  the  people 
of  the  North  and  South  to  such  mutual  respect  and 
confidence  as  shall  bind  them  in  strong  attachment 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  Union  that  makes  them 
one  people. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  questions  in  regard 
to  reconstruction,  and  readmission  to  political  rights, 
and  the  extent  to  which  deprivation  of  these  rights, 
or  other  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  rebels, 
that  still  remain  to  be  determined,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  which,  amid  the  different  opinions  that  are 
expressed,  excites  painful  anxiety  in  many  minds. 
The  difficulties,  originally  inherent  in  this  subject, 
have    been   somewhat  enhanced   by   that   sad    event. 
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which    raised    to   the    Presidency  of    the  nation  one 
elected  to  be  its  Vice-President. 

Our  experience,  fortunately  not  frequent,  teaches 
that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  the  nation  to  have^ 
and  a  terribly  trying  position  to  the  individual  to 
he,  what  has  been,  improperly  yet  expressively, 
termed  "  an  accidental  President  of  the  United 
States."  According  to  the  ordinary  custom  and 
course  of  political  affairs  among  us,  the  person  put 
into  the  Vice-Presidency  has  commonly  little  more 
of  political  distinction  or  office  to  expect.  He  is 
not  so  much  in  the  line  of  succession  or  advance-  , 
ment,  as  prominent  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Senate,  or  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  As  Vice- 
President,  his  powers,  position  and  prospects  are 
limited;  and  if,  through  the  death  of  the  President, 
he  is  suddenly  intrusted  with  "the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,"  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect,  that  he  should  be  so  much  larger  than 
the  x)ffice,  so  much  stronger  and  superior  to  the 
circumstances,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  position 
naturally  and  simply,  without  thought  of  self,  and 
with  no  considerations  other  than  those  of  the 
public  good  to  influence  his   action  and  policy. 

On  being    thus    called    to    this    position,   the   first 
strong  feeling  or  consciousness  of  the  individual  must 
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be,  that  he  was  not  elected  to  it  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  people,  that  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would 
have  to  fill  it,  that  there  is  perhaps  a  general 
feeling  of  regret  that  he  has  been  summoned  to  it; 
and  this  is  naturally  followed  by  some  questioning 
as  to  how  far  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the 
party  that  elected  him  will  gather  to  his  support; 
while  immediately  there  are  indications  more  or  less 
distinct,  —  and  sometimes  very  distinct,  —  that  the 
opposite  party  regard  him  with  more  sympathy  and 
confidence  than  they  did  his  predecessor,  and  far 
more  than  they  ever  expressed  for  himself  previ- 
ously, and  stand,  waiting  and  anticipating,  ready  to 
welcome  any  such  changes  of  policy  as  will  enable 
them  to  give  him  their  party  indorsement.  The 
next  step,  in  the  succession  of  emotions,  is  the  feel- 
ing that  it  does  not  become  his  dignity,  or  his 
talents,  or  the  great  powers  and  interests  intrusted 
to  him,  to  be  the  mere  heir-at-law,  as  it  were, 
simply  the  executor  of  his  predecessor's  policy  and 
plans ;  and  so  he  begins  to  diverge  from  these, 
and  diverges  more  and  more,  till  at  length,  the 
divergence  from  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
friends,  who  elected  him  to  the  Vice-Presidency, 
becomes  so  great,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him 
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but    an    attempt    to    have    a   policy    and   a   party  of 
his   own. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  position  in  any  govern- 
ment, certainly  there  can  be  none  in  our  own, 
attended  with  so  much  personal  discomfort,  so 
full  of  trial,  temptation  and  difficidty  as  that  of  a 
President,  inducted  into  his  high  trusts  and  duties, 
by  such  an  event  as  brought  the  present  incumbent 
to  the  chair  of  state.  The  very  difficulties  of  his 
position  give  him  a  peculiar  claim  to  all  that  chari- 
table and  forbearing  judgment,  which  we  are  con- 
tinually  called  upon  to  exercise  toward  all  men  in 
public  and  political  life.  Such  judgment  we  should 
endeavor  to  exercise  toward  him,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  approve  or  indorse  all  his  acts,  or 
disposed  to  relinquish  our  adherence  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  which  we  conceive  to  be  of  essential 
importance  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the  country. 

This  policy  and  all  the  matters  connected  with 
reconstruction  belong,  I  suppose,  upon  the  theory  of 
our  Government,  specially,  if  not  exclusively,  to  its 
legislative  rather  than  its  executive  department; 
and  we  may  confidently  hope,  I  think,  that  the 
policy  of  Congress,  if  it  need  modification,  will  be 
80    modified,    will    be    made    so  just   and    wise    and 
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generous  as  to  secure  the  confinnation  of  the  Pre 
sident,  and  be  approved  and  upheld  by  the  people. 
The  only  desire,  which  any  thoughtful,  dispassionate 
person  can  have,  in  regard  to  all  the  points  involved 
in  the  question  of  reconstruction,  is  that  they 
should  be  so  settled  as  to  promote  the  safety  of 
the  country,  prevent  the  initiation  of  any  future 
rebellion,  and  efface,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible, 
all  traces  and  all  sources  of  sectional  strife  and  dis- 
cord. No  man  can  desire  that  anything  shoidd  be 
done,  that  any  deprivation  should  be  prolonged  or 
any  punishment  inflicted,  in  the  mere  spirit  of  vin- 
dictiveness. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind  there  are  two  points, 
two  extremes,  to  be  avoided:  \indue  lenity  on  the 
one  hand,  undue  severity  on  the  other.  The  lesson 
of  history  teaches  that  the  mistake,  which  all  rulers 
are  apt  to  make,  is  that  of  undue  severity.  We, 
I  apprehend,  are  in  no  danger  of  error  in  this 
direction.  We  are  the  most  good-natured  peo- 
ple in  the  world;  it  is  one  of  our  great  faults 
that  we  immediately  feel  a  strong  sympathy  for  the 
criminal,  a  tender  companion  for  tie  wrongnioer, 
the  moment  he  gets  within  the  grip  and  grasp  of 
the  law.     The  fact  that  fifteen  months  have  passed 
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since  the  close  of  a  rebellion,  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, must  be  regarded  as  the  most  gigantic  polit- 
ical crime  on  record,  and  yet  no  one  has  been  tried, 
convicted  or  punished,  is  pretty  conclusive  testimony, 
that  there  is  nowhere  any  spirit  of  vindictiveness  or 
cruelty,  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  their  rulers. 
Multitudes  have  been  pardoned,  but  no  one  has 
been  punished. 

The  great  military  chief  of  the  rebellion,  —  a 
man  whom  the  United  States  Government  had  edu- 
cated, supported,  honored  and  trusted,  whose  antece- 
dents and  position  gave  that  government  the  strongest 
claims  to  his  xmswerving  allegiance,  and  whom  history 
will  hold  largely  responsible  for  all  the  barbarous 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  Federal  prisoners,  —  this  man 
is,  and  has  been  for  some  months,  quietly  acting  as 
the  President  of  a  college;  has  been  permitted,  as 
a  paroled  prisoner  of  war,  to  take  charge  of 
the  education,  the  formation  of  the  characters  of 
the  young  men  of  the  nation  I  I  may  challenge 
the  records  of  all  the  civil  wars  of  the  world,  to 
present  a  parallel  to  such  leniency,  to  adduce  an 
instance  in  which  the  great  military  commander  of 
an  organized  rebellion,  of  four  years'  duration,  was 
permitted,    without    trial    or    punishment  thereon,   to 
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glide  quietly  into  a  position  of  such  trust,  honor  and 
responsibility,  as  that  of  the  head  of  a  literary  and 
educational  institution. 

I  have  no  desire  that  any  one  should  suflFer  the 
extreme^penalty,  which  under  the  law  attaches  to  the 
crime  of  treason;  but  for  its  moral  influence  upon 
the  country  and  the  world,  it  does  seem  to  me  of 
the  highest  importance,  that  through  the  indictment 
of  some  one,  a  crime  so  great  as  this  rebellion  should 
be  brought  to  solemn  and  unsparing  legal  investiga- 
tion, and  that  there  should  be,  on  the  records  of  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  country,  a  verdict  of  guilty  and 
a  sentence  of  condemnation.  That  verdict  reached, 
that  condemnation  declared,  I  care  not  then  what 
clemency  the  government  may  exercise.  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  thirst  for  any  man's  blood! 

Everything  points  to  the  late  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, so  called,  as  the  individual  against  whom 
these  grave  legal  proceedings  should  be  instituted. 
Moreover,  this  man  stands  before  the  country  charged 
by  the  present  President  pf  the  United  States,  in 
a  solemn  proclamation  issued  under  the  seal  of 
State,  with  complicity  in  that  foul  conspiracy  which 
accomplished  the  assassination  of  his  predecessor, 
and  attempted  that  of  other  important  members  of 
the    United    States    Government.      One    would    not 
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have  that  arch-traitor,  the  head  of  the  rebel  Con- 
federacy, treated  with  personal  injustice.  Personal 
and  national  honor  alike  forbid  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  grounds,  upon  which  this 
grave  charge  was  made,  much  longer  among  the 
secrets  of  the  executive  archives.  The  charge 
should  either  be  withdrawn,  or  brought  to  legal 
investigation,  or  the  facts  upon  which  it  was  made 
should  be  published  to  the  world,  that  the  world 
may  pass   its   moral  verdict  thereon. 

Some  measure,  some  limited,  temporary  meeisure 
of  political  deprivation  of  political  rights,  as  a  po- 
litical pimishment  for  a  political  crime,  would  seem 
to  be  deserved  by  the  rebels,  and  imperiously  de- 
manded bj  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  country. 

I  am  not  statesman  enough,  and  certainly  not 
enough  of  a  politician,  to  imderstand  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions that  have  been  made  between  "  re-construc- 
tion" and  "restoration,"  between  rebel  States  being 
"  in  "  or  "  out "  of  the  Union ;  nor  have  I  been  able 
to  get  at  the  idea,  imder  a  government  Uke  ours, 
of  a  State  as  an  entity,  independent  of  the  people 
who  compose  it.  Through  some  mental  or  moral 
defect,  it  may  be,  I  have  only  been  able  to  reach 
to  this  general  idea,  which  I  supposed  was  an 
axiom   of  all  civil  polity;    namely,  that    armed    and 
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organized  rebellion  put  everything  at  hazard.  If  it 
succeed  it  gains  all ;  if  it  fail  it  loses  all  —  all 
that  it  had,  all  that  it  sought ;  and  its  vanquished 
instigators  are  at  the  discretionary  disposal  of  the 
government  that  subdues  them,  have  no  rights  but 
to  be  treated  in  such  way  eis  mercy,  wisdom,  judg- 
ment, humanity  may  dictate,  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation,  whose  life  they  have  imperilled,  and 
whose   peace   they   have   outraged,   may   demand. 

K  this  be  not  an  axiom  in  civil  polity,  a  principle 
inherent  in  all  civil  government,  I  see  not  how  there 
can  be  any  security  against  frequent  rebellions  or 
insurrections.  K  our  fathers  had  failed  in  their  great 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  had  at  length  said,  "We 
submit,  we  withdraw  and  annul  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  we  admit  your  right  to  tax  us  without 
representation,  but  we  claim  our  old  colonial  charters 
and  all  the  rights  secured  to  us  by  those  charters," 
Great  Britain  would  probably  have  laughed  at  the 
idea,  declined  the  proposal,  and  made  answer,  "Your 
colonial  charters:  you  broke,  violated,  forfeited  these, 
when  you  undertook  to  rebel  and  be  independent. 
You  have  no  claim  now,  even  to  your  old  colonial 
rights,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  trust  you 
with  them  at  present;  we  do  not  wish  to  encourage 
another  rebellion  among  you.     When  your  loyalty  is 
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clearly  re-esfetblished,  when  it  is  evident  that  you  are 
and  mean  to  be  good  citizens  and  subjects,  we  will 
restore  your  charters  and  all  your  colonial  privileges, 
but  not  till  we  are  satisfied  on  this  point."  This, 
which  Great  Britain  might  have  said  to  our  fathers, 
which  any  government,  from  principles  inherent  in  all 
governments,  may  say  to  vanquished  rebels,  our  own 
government  has  a  right  to  say  to  the  people  and 
States   lately  in   rebellion    against  it. 

This  right  must  be  admitted,  or  we  must  admit, 
that  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
was  wrong  from  the  beginning;  and  this  position 
leads,  by  a  swift  and  irresistible  logic,  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  anarchy  into  the  country.  That  something 
of  this  sort  may  and  must  be  said  is,  I  believe, 
admitted  by  all,  except  perhaps  the  rebels  them- 
selves. In  fact,  something  of  this  character  has 
already  been  said,  and  what  more  is  necessary 
will  be  said ;  a  just  measure  of  individual  and 
temporary  deprivation  of  political  right  wiU  be 
awarded,  and  the  Executive,  the  Congress  and  the 
People  will  uphold  it,  and  the  world  will  commend 
it  as  just  and  wise  and  right:  and  under  its  influence 
the  country  will  work  its  way  out  of  these  present 
difficulties,    and    enter    upon    that    career    of    glory 
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which  is  before  her,  —  a  career  so  grand,  that  imag- 
ination  fails  and  falters  in  attempting  to  form  an 
adequate  conception  of  it. 

Never  had  any  other  people  a  future  before  them, 
making  such  demands  upon  their  energies,  their  ambi- 
tion, their  highest  aspirations.  No  thoughtful  and 
reflecting  mind,  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  faith  in  a 
divine  purpose  and  providence  guiding  the  educa- 
tion and  destinies  of  the  race,  can  refuse  to  cherish 
the  conviction,  certainly  the  hope,  darkened  it  may  be 
by  occasional  doubts,  but  never  sinking  into  despair, 
that  here,  in  this  country,  beneath  the  influence  of 
our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  our  social  institutions, 
and  the  grand  opportunity  oflFered  by  this  broad,  new 
continent,  there  is  to  be  a  development  of  humanity, 
a  progressive  social  life,  such  as  has  been  nowhere 
exhibited  in  the  world  before,  correspondmg  in  its 
fruits  of  intelligence,  comfort,  happiness,  in  the  large- 
ness of  its  spirit  and  form,  its  beauty  and  power,  to 
the  largeness  of  the  scale,  on  which  nature  here  dis- 
plays itself  in  our  mountains,  lakes,  rivers  and  bound- 
less prairies.  In  every  mind,  that  has  ever  cherished 
it,  that  hope  must  be  stronger  and  brighter  to-day 
than  it  ever  was  before. 

Our  material  prosperity  is  all  but  inevitable.     Situ- 
ated  in   the   temperate   zone,    an   immense    territory, 
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stretching  from  north  to  south  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles,  and  from  east  to  west  across  the  conti- 
nent, from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  a  wide  variety  of 
climate,  soil,  productions,  with  mineral  wealth  of 
every  kind  and  of  incalculable  amount,  with  a  net- 
work of  rivers,  navigable  and  fertilizing,  spread  over 
that  wonderful  Mississippi  basin,  whose  annual  har- 
vest might  almost  feed  the  race,  our  country  has  such 
material  resources,  is  such  a  miniature  world  in  itself, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  reckless  obstinacy  and  per- 
severing folly  can  prevent  its  material  growth  and 
prosperity. 

Its  very  condition  at  this  moment,  as  it  emerges 
from  a  costly  civil  war,  carrying,  as  if  it  were  a 
feather's  weight,  an  amount  of  debt  which  would 
crush  many  other  nations,  is  at  once  a  testimony 
to  its  recuperative  energies,  and  a  prophecy  of  its 
future  progress.  Everywhere  there  is  hope,  cheer- 
fulness, enterprise,  and  revelations,  more  and  more 
distinct,  of  the  exhaustless  resources  and  the  mighty 
productive  power  of  the  nation.  Soon  a  ship  canal 
in  our  own  territory  will  leave  Niagara  still  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  but  no  longer  an  obstacle, 
and  put  our  navigation  of  the  great  lakes  in  a  con- 
dition not  to  be  easily  disturbed.  Some,  who  hear 
me,  will  live  to  see  the  completion  of  that  gigantic 
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project,  a  railroad  across  this  continent.  In  its 
domestic  uses  and  benefits,  the  effect  of  this  upon 
our  internal  development  and  progress  cannot  be 
over-estimated;  while  as  a  connecting  link,  a  short 
direct  route  between  Western  Europe  and  Eastern 
Asia,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  become  a  great  high- 
way of  traffic  and  travel  between  these  two  great 
centres  of  Christian  and  heathen  civilization.  Should 
this  be  the  result,  it  will  so  materially  change  the 
relations  between  them,  that  the  commercial  index 
on  the  dial-plate  of  time  will  point  pretty  distinctly 
to  an  hour,  when  the  metropolitan  city  of  our  own 
country  will  take  precedence  of  London,  as  the  mon- 
eyed and  commercial  centre  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  something  much  more  important  to  a 
nation  than  its  material  wealth  and  grandeur.  These 
can  only  secure  it  a  short-lived  existence;  they  will 
be  but  sure  precursors  of  its  ruin,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  moral  development,  an  intellectual  culture  and 
strength,  that  shall  enable  the  people  to  resist  their 
temptations,  and  use  prosperity  and  power  for  high 
and  noble  purposes.  Intellectual  and  moral  culture  go 
together;  they  cannot  be  widely  separated;  the  for- 
mer necessarily  carries  with  it  a  large  amount  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the 
people   of  this   country   must   be   regarded   by   every 
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patriotic  mind  as  the  first  thing  to  be  secured  and 
the  last  to  be  neglected:  worthy  of  every  eflFort  and 
sacrifice,  of  the  most  patient  labors,  and  of  the  most 
costly  contributions  we  can  make  to  it. 

This  culture  must  be  universal  and  progressive  for 
these  are  the  conditions  of  our  liberty.  It  must  reach 
to  the  highest,  that  it  may  be  their  inspiration  and 
glory.  It  must  reach  to  the  lowest,  that  it  may  be  their 
resource,  their  defence,  their  incentive;  add  to  their 
dignity,  enlarge  their  honor,  and  guide  their  power. 
Two  ideas,  the  one  narrow  and  the  other  false,  which 
have  been  recently  advocated  with  more  ability  than 
they  deserve,  must  find  no  acceptance  among  us. 
"We  are  educating  too  much,"  it  is  said:  "reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, are  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.  More  only  unfits  them  for  their  position  and 
their  duties."  The  mass  of  the  people!  Who  shall 
dare  thus  to  separate  himself  from  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  maintain  that  the  education,  which  is 
necessary  and  good  for  him,  is  not  good  for  all  to 
whom  it  can  be  oflFered?  This  mass  is  perpetually 
shifting  its  particles;  the  poor  of  to-day  are  the 
rich  of  to-morrow,  and  the  rich  of  to-day  the  poor  of 
to-morrow,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  that 
is  good  for  any  is  good  for  all.     Unfits  them  for  their 
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position  and  duties!  Is  there  any  position  in  which 
ignorance  is  better  than  knowledge?  or  whose  duties 
stupidity  can  better  discharge  than  intelligence?  Show 
me  one  person,  who  has  more  education  than  he  can 
use  to  advantage  in  his  position,  one  person,  who  has 
been  too  highly  educated  for  his  own  happiness, 
honor  and  usefulness,  or  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity; and  for  that  one  person,  I  will  bring  you 
an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  persons,  whom  the 
same  education  has  made  happier,  nobler,  more  use- 
ful, lifted  them  up,  and  enabled  them  to  help  lift  up 
the  community  in  all  things  good,  worthy  and  desira- 
ble. Go  into  some  humble  dwelling  in  this  city, 
whose  support  is  the  daily  toil  of  the  father,  (it  may 
be  in  some  very  humble  occupation,)  and  you  will 
find  perhaps  that  the  oldest  daughter  is  attending 
our  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  Are  we  doing 
that  family  and  the  community  an  injury  by  giving 
that  daughter  so  good  an  education?  Are  we  doing 
her  an  injury  by  developing  her  mind  by  all  the 
knowledge  imparted,  and  her  heart  by  all  the  influ- 
ences that  surround  her  at  that  school?  I  maintain 
that  the  chances  are  ten  thousand  to  one,  that  this 
daughter  is  a  beam  of  moral  sunlight  in  that  dwell- 
ing, —  its    ornament,  —  its    defence,  —  its   incentive,  — 
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its  glory.  She  is  introducing  to  it,  it  may  be,  better 
principles  and  habits,  a  higher  tone  of  thought,  feel- 
ing and  conduct.  She  is  better  fitted  every  way  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  her  position,  to  meet  both 
the  temptations  and  the  opportunities  that  may  come 
to  her  in  life;  and  should  she  ever  have  a  home  of 
her  own,  whether  it  be  humbler  or  higher  than  the 
one  she  now  fills,  she  will  make  it  a  home  of  intel- 
ligence and  virtue;  and  the  more  such  daughters  in 
the  same  position  in  life  we  can  so  educate  the 
better,  the  safer  for  the  community. 

"But  no,"  cries  the  advocate  of  the  false  idea, 
"intelligence  and  virtue  do  not  go  together;  education 
increeises  the  ingenuity,  but  it  does  not  diminish  the 
amount  of  crime ;  and  the  records  of  the  courts  show 
that  many  persons  brought  into  them  as  criminals 
have  had  the  highest  advantages  of  education;"  and 
so,  because  Satan  was  once  an  angel  of  light,  the 
light  should  be  put  out  and  all  live  in  darkness; 
for  that  is  the  amount  of  the  argimient.  Because  the 
wise  are  sometimes  weak,  because  the  educated  are 
sometimes  criminal,  education  must  be  limited.  It 
is  a  false  argument,  for  the  failure  of  some  should 
never  forbid  the  eflFort  of  any  or  all.  As  a  general 
statement,   it  cannot   be    true    that    the    nearer  men 
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approach  to  their  Maker  in  one  of  his  attributes, 
knowledge,  the  farther  they  recede  from  him  in 
another,  goodness.  Education  is  an  incalculable  good; 
all  who  have  received  any  measure  of  its  benefits 
and  blessings,  feel  it  to  be  a  good.  It  is  the  power 
that  has  raised  man  from  ignorance  to  knowledge, 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and  carried  him  for- 
ward continually  to  a  more  advanced  civilization,  a 
more  glorious  social  condition;  and,  therefore,  the 
the  higher  we  carry  it,  the  more  we  extend  and 
diffuse  it,  the  better  for  our  country  and  the  world. 
We  at  least  in  this  country,  (to  use  the  expression 
I  have  used  once  before  this  morning,)  "  we  must 
fight  it  out  on  this  line."  We  cannot  go  back.  Our 
idea  is  that  of  freedom.  We  have  determined  that 
every  man  is  and  shall  be  free  in  this  land;  and 
freedom  heis  no  security,  no  defence,  protection  or 
safeguard  but  education,  and  that  moral  power  and 
principle  which  education  brings;  and  this  education, 
to  preserve  our  freedom  and  accomplish  our  purpose, 
must  be  broad,  generous,  universal  and  progressive, 
must  keep  pace  with  our  material  growth  and  pros- 
perity, so  that  the  nation  may  be  morally  as  strong, 
wise,  pure  and  noble,  as  it  is  great,  wealthy  and 
powerful. 
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Friends    and   fellow-citizens,    let    me    relieve    your 

patience  by  saying  in  conclusion,  tiiat  no   extent  of 
territory,    however    large;     no    amount    of     material 
prosperity,  however  grand;  no  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  even,  however  advanced  and   widely   diffused, 
can  give  us  all  that  we  need  to   fuljSl  the  great  mis- 
sion that  is   before   us.      These  things  are  necessary 
ingredients,    but    there   must  be   something  to   unite, 
to  bind  them  together.      They   are   incidental;    they 
may  make  a  country,  but  they  cannot  make  a  nation. 
What  is  necessary  to  make  a  nation,  and  that  nation 
powerful   and  permanent,   is   a   spirit    of   nationality, 
living   and   breathing  in  every   heart,  binding  all  to 
common  ideas,  principles   and  interests,  to  a  common 
purpose  and  destmy.      Thus  considered,  nationality  is 
as  glorious,  sublime   and  powerful  a  sentiment,  as  it 
is   sweet,  lovely  and  venerable.      We   of   all   people 
should  have  a  spirit  of  nationality:    the  grandeur  of 
our  coimtry  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of   God  de- 
mands  it;     our   condition,    prospects,    privileges    and 
opportunities  demand  it.      Let  it  be  everywhere  cul- 
tivated  and    cherished,   let   it    swell    and    breathe   in 
every  soul,  binding  all  these  millions  of  hearts,  from 
the  waters  of  yonder  bay  to  the   city  of  the  Golden 
Gate,   into   one   great  national  heart,   that  shall  Hve 
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and  throb  with  love  and  loyalty  to  all  that  our  flag 
symbolizes,  to  all  that  the  Constitution  secures,  to  all 
that  liberty  means,  to  all  that  himianity  desires  and 
would  achieve,  then  this  Great  Republic,  which,  but 
yesterday,  the  despots  of  Europe  thought  was  crum- 
bling to  pieces,  shall  rise  again  like  a  giant  to  in- 
struct,  overshadow   and   outlast  them   all. 
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Boston,  Aug.  3,  187 1. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop. 

DsAR  Sir, — The  Standing  Connnittee  of  the  Church  and  Society 
in  Brattle  Square  respectfully  ask  of  you  a  copy  of  your  able  and 
eloquent  Sermon,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  holding  religious  services 
for  the  last  time  in  Brattle  Square. 

The  Committee  propose  to  have  the  Sermon  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  to  place  a  copy  with  the  archives  of  the  church. 

With  the  highest  considerations  of  respect  and  esteem,  we  remain 
your  friends  and  servants, 

Franklin  Haven,  Abram  French, 

John  Gardner,  Chas.  Lyman, 

J.  P.  Healy,  Christopher  T.  Thayer, 

Benj.  p.  Cheney,  T.  Quincy  Browne, 

Eben'r  Dale,  O.  W.  Peabody,  and 

Geo.  W.  Palmer,  J.  T.  Bradlee. 

Lewis  B.  Bailey,  Clerk, 


Boston,  Sept.  20,  1871. 

To    THE    Standing    Committee    of    the    Church    and    Society 
worshipping  in  Brattle  Square. 

Gentlemen,  —  Your  letter  of  Aug.  3  received  immediate  attention 
after  my  return  from  my  vacation.  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  I  met  an 
occasion  of  so  much  interest  to  all  of  us  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  my 
parishioners  and  friends.  From  my  own  notes,  and  the  very  full  and 
accurate  reports  in  the  newspapers,  I  have  prepared  a  copy  of  my 
Sermon  for  publication,  which  I  herewith  submit  to  your  disposal. 

With  the  highest  regard,  and  many  pleasant  and  grateful  recollec- 
tions, I  am,  gentlemen,  very  sincerely  your  friend  and  pastor, 

S.   K.   LOTHROP. 
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^^  PJ^NLARGE  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them 
-'-^  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habita- 
tions, .  .  .  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  chil- 
dren." Thus  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  this  54th 
chapter.  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him.''  Thus  spake  the  blessed  Master,  in  conver- 
sation with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  recorded  in  the 
4th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Both  these  scrip- 
tures are  appropriate  mottoes  for  our  thoughts  this 
day,  which,  though  it  looks  to  the  future,  belongs 
largely  to  the  past.  We  meet  for  the  last  time  on 
this  spot,  which,  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  has  been  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God.  We  come  to  bid  farewell  for 
ever  to  this  grand  and  noble  old  church,  which  has 
stood,  for  nearly  a  century,  a  monument  testifying 
to  the  faith  and  piety  of  our  Fathers;   and  which. 


to  some  of  us,  from  our  earliest  childhood,  and  to 
all  of  us  for  long,  long  years,  has  been  the  religious 
home  of  our  souls,  full  of  all  tender  and  sacred 
associations.  Naturally,  our  thoughts  revert  to  the 
past ;  and  to  gather  up  the  lessons  of  that  past,  as 
they  are  presented  in  the  history  of  this  church, 
in  the  spirit,  purpose,  and  principles  in  which  it 
originated,  and  to  which  it  has  ever  faithfully  ad- 
hered, —  this  becomes  at  once  a  grateful  pleasure, 
and  a  sacred  duty. 

Any  reference  to  the  times,  any  study  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  church  originated, 
brings  up  to  our  thoughts  the  emphatic  declaration 
of  the  Master  :  ^^  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,"  —  a  declaration  that  does  not 
forbid  nor  denounce  nor  dispense  with  forms,  but 
which,  while  it  permits  a  large  liberty  in  relation  to 
them,  does  require  that  they  be  simple  and  appro- 
priate; that  faith  accept  them;  that  the  heart  vitalize 
them;  and  that  thus  they  become  a  sincere  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  feeling,  and  help  to  quicken, 
enlarge,  and  invigorate  the  thought,  the  feeling, 
the  faith  and  piety  which  they  are  designed  to 
express. 

Always  in  the  church,  as  in  all  civil  and  social 
life,  there  have  been  exhibited  two  opposing  ten- 
dencies, —  the  one  tendency  favoring  freedom  and 
simplicity  in  the  forms  and  administration  of  relig- 


ion ;  the  other  favoring  authority,  and  more  or  less 
of  imposing  ceremony  and  ritualistic  display.  The 
latter  tendency  finds  its  culmination  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  former  one  of  its  strong- 
est manifestations  in  that  English  Puritanism,  which, 
disheartened  by  persecution  and  ill  success  at  home, 
came  to  New  England  in  the  persons  of  some  of 
its  noblest  and  most  devoted  disciples,  that  here  it 
might  have  freedom,  and  establish  a  church  without 
a  bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  king;  or,  rather,  that 
it  might  establish  a  church  that  should  be  the  State, 
and  a  State  that  should  be  the  church.  This  was 
the  great  mistake  of  early  New-England  Puritan- 
ism,—  the  point  wherein  it  limited  or  violated  free- 
dom, if  not  simplicity.  Though  in  many  respects 
grand  and  glorious,  Puritanism  was  an  extreme, 
overlooking,  in  the  culture  and  administration  of  re- 
ligion, some  useful  and  important  elements  of  hu- 
man nature  which  ought  never  to  be  disregarded ; 
and,  in  other  respects,  adopting  various  peculiarities, 
which  had  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  them, 
save  that  they  were  the  very  opposite  of  prelative 
usages,  to  which  it  was  bound  by  all  means  not  to 
conform.  Puritanism  would  not  use  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  public  or  private,  because  the  "  Book  of 
Common  Pra3'er"  required  its  repetition  several 
times  in  some,  and  once  in  all  its  services.  Puri- 
tanism would  not  read  the  Scriptures  in  public  wor- 
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ship,  because  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer'' 
required  a  monthly  repetition  of  the  Psalms,  and  a 
full  and  systematic  reading  of  large  portions  of 
the  Bible,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  And,  for  the 
same  reason,  because  the  "Book  of  Common 
Prayer"  provided  for  various  chants  and  singings, 
Puritanism  would  sing  but  once,  in  any  public  ser- 
vice. Puritanism  neglected  altogether  the  aesthetic 
element  in  human  nature ;  and  for  religious  expres- 
sion, for  the  quickening  of  the  religious  sensibili- 
ties, it  scorned  all  use  of  that  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
the  grand,  and  imposing,  to  which  God  constantly 
appeals,  in  the  solemn  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse. A  stern,  cold,  and  uninviting  simplicity 
of  form  and  outward  service,  resting  upon  nothing, 
appealing  to  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  faith  and 
piety,  and  appealing  to  these  through  logic  and 
argument,  rather  than  the  tender  and  sympathetic 
elements  of  our  nature,  —  this  was  the  distinctive, 
characteristic  feature  of  Puritanism  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

But  its  great  mistake  was  in  undertaking  to  com- 
bine the  church  and  State,  and  confine  citizenship, 
with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  church  mem- 
bers. Such  an  exclusive  and  arbitrary  rule  could 
not  last  long.  It  could  only  prevail  during  the 
lives  of  the  original  emigrants,  who  were  all  church 
members,  and  were  moved  to  voluntary  exile  for 


conscience's  sake;  and  as  soon  as  that  generation 
passed,  as  early  as  1662,  this  disability  was  removed, 
and  every  freeholder  became  a  citizen,  with  a  vote 
and  a  voice  in  all  public  affairs.  But,  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  in  the  management  of  religious  socie- 
ties and  parishes,  the  church  —  technically  speaking, 
—  the  communicants  still  struggled,  first  for  abso- 
lute and  exclusive  control,  and  then  for  the  right  to 
take  the  initiatory  steps,  and  direct  the  movements 
of  the  parish. 

Just  at  this  point,  we  find  the  germ  of  this  old 
Brattle-Square  Church  and  Society.  It  did  not  origi- 
nate in  any  quarrel,  nor  in  any  separation  from  any 
other  church  in  the  town.  It  did  not  originate  in 
any  dispute  or  controversy  upon  points  of  theologi- 
cal doctrine.  Its  source  was  simply  a  determined 
purpose,  on  the  part  of  its  founders,  to  establish  a 
new  religious  society,  in  which  the  Gospel  and  its 
ordinances  should  be  administered  upon  a  more 
liberal  and  generous  plan  than  then  prevailed,  im- 
posing exactions  upon  none,  and  withholding  rights 
from  none.  The  enterprise  met  with  opposition  of 
such  force  and  character,  that  ^^  the  undertakers," 
as  they  were  called,  just  before  their  first  church 
was  dedicated,  in  November,  1699,  put  forth  a  docu- 
ment styled  "  A  Manifesto,"  in  order,  as  they  say, 
"  to  prevent  misapprehensions  and  jealousies,  and 
to  set  forth  their  designs  and  aims,  and  the  princi- 
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pies  to  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  meant  to 
adhere."  This  manifesto  contained  sixteen  articles. 
The  first  one  is  as  follows:  ^'  We  approve  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  confession  of  faith  put  forth  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster."  This  dec- 
laration, of  course,  shows  that  upon  points  of  theo- 
logical doctrine  the  founders  of  this  church  did  not 
assume  to  differ  from  the  mass  of  Congregational 
churches  of  that  time.  The  points  upon  which 
they  differed,  and  thereby  gave  offence,  related  to 
custom  and  usage  in  the  administration  of  religion. 
They  were  four  in  number.  The  first,  according 
to  the  published  manifesto,  was,  ^^  Reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  public  worship,"  —  a  custom  largely 
neglected  then  among  the  Puritan  Congregationalists 
in  England,  and,  I  believe,  absolutely  abandoned  in 
this  country.  ^^  We  design  only  the  true  and  pure 
worship  of  God,  according  as  it  appears  to  us  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Therefore,  we  deem  it  meet, 
suitable,  and  convenient  that  a  portion  of  the  Bible 
be  read  always  in  public  worship,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  minister."  Here  was  something  that  savored 
of  a  return  to  prelatic  usage;  and  as  it  was  under- 
stood (though  not  stated  in  the  manifesto)  that  in 
the  new  church  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  to  be  re- 
peated once  by  the  minister  in  the  public  service 
every  Sunday  (a  custom  which  traditionary  usage 
has  handed  down  to  the  present  time),  this  innova- 
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tion  of  reading  the  Scriptures  at  public  worship  was 
especially  offensive  to  the  conservative  Puritanism 
of  that  day. 

The  second  point  related  to  the  proper  subjects 
of  baptism,  —  who  were  entitled  to  have  it  admin- 
istered to  their  children  ?  The  Independent  Con- 
gregational churches  of  England  administered 
baptism  only  to  infants  whose  parents  were  church 
members;  but  the  free  air  of  the  wilderness  very 
soon  had  its  effect  upon  the  New-England  churches, 
leading  them  to  abandon  many  of  the  customs  and 
usages  which  they  had  brought  from  the  Father- 
land; and,  as  early  as  1637,  letters  of  inquiry, 
remonstrance,  and  entreaty  were  received  from 
England,  cautioning  the  brethren,  and  urging  adher- 
ence to  the  old  paths.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
after  the  settlement  of  New  England,  the  question 
whether  the  children  of  non-church  members 
should  be  baptized  was  a  subject  of  controversy, 
waxing  and  waning,  reviving  and  subsiding.  Some 
churches  satisfied  themselves  with  a  half-way  cove- 
nant, as  it  was  called,  by  acknowledging  which 
parents  could  have  their  children  baptized  without 
being  or  becoming  church  members  themselves. 
But  though  this  was  approved  by  the  synod  of 
1662,  the  popular  side  was  the  old  rule;  the  major- 
ity stood  by  that.  But  the  course  taken  by  the 
undertakers  of  the  new  church,  in  Brattle  Square, 
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was  especially  offensive.  They  did  not  even  estab- 
lish a  ^^  half-way  covenant,"  but  threW  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  the  parents  presenting  a  child, 
and  upon  the  minister,  who  was  left  to  receive  such 
acknowledgments  as  were  satisfactory  to  himself. 
"  This  being  a  ministerial  office,  we  believe  it  to  be 
sufficient  that  the  pastor  should  be  satisfied;  we 
leave  it  to  his  wisdom  and  prudence." 

So  in  regard  to  the  third  point,  —  admission  to 
the  church.  Here,  they  threw  the  responsibility 
entirely  upon  the  candidate  seeking  admission, 
and  the  pastor  of  the  church.  ^^All  persons,'' 
says  the  manifesto,  ^^  seeking  admission  should  be 
persons  of  visible  sanctity."  ^^  Whoever  would 
be  received  should  be  accountable  to  the  pastor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
their  knowledge  and  spiritual  state.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  enjoin,  we  dare  not  enjoin  upon  any 
a  public  relation  of  experience.  If  any  person 
think  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  make  such 
relation,  let  him  do  it;  but  we  deem  it  sufficient 
if  the  pastor,  by  a  seasonable  announcement  of 
the  name  of  the  candidate,  indicates  that  he  is 
satisfied."  Here  was  a  very  important  step.  This 
public  relation  of  experience,  before  one  could  be 
received  into  the  church,  was  a  grievous  wrong  and 
oppression,  full  of  evil,  and  in  every  way  one  would 
think  injurious  in  its  influence.      It  could  not  but 
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encourage,  in  some,  vanity  and  self-conceit;  it 
could  not  but  lead  others  unconsciously  into  hypo- 
critical, false,  or  exaggerated  statements  as  to  their 
religious  experience;  and  it  necessarily  deterred 
many  timid  persons  from  the  observance  of  an 
ordinance  from  which  they  might  have  derived 
great  comfort  and  strength,  and  which  should  have 
no  barriers  thrown  around  it,  except  what  the  Mas- 
ter reared  when  he  said,  ^^  Do  this,  in  remembrance 
of  me."  Our  Fathers  did  good  service,  noble  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  sincerity, 
by  discountenancing,  as  they  did,  the  public  rela- 
tion of  experience.  They  did  not  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  go  further.  Having  no  right  to  enjoin, 
so  they  had  no  right  to  forbid.  ^^  If  any  person 
think  himself  bound,  in  conscience,  to  make  such 
relation,  let  him  do  it."  Thus  putting  it  upon  the 
glorious  platform  of  personal,  religious  liberty. 

The  fourth  and  last  point  announced  in  the  mani- 
festo, as  a  principle  to  which  the  undertakers  of  this 
church  designed  to  adhere,  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  in  its  practical  working,  and  gave  most 
offence  to  the  churches,  technically  so  called;  be- 
cause it  took  away  the  prestige  that  surrounded 
them,  and  the  authority  which  they  had  claimed, 
exercised,  and  were  still  struggling  to  keep  in  their 
own  hands.  The  manifesto  says  that  "  persons  of 
the  greatest  piety,  and  gravity,  and  wisdom,  and 


authority,  and  other  accomplishments  should,  of 
course,  have  leading  influence  and  control  in  the 
management  of  our  parish  affairs;  but  we  cannot 
confine  the  right  of  voting  to  the  church  members 
alone.  We  hold  and  maintain  that  all  who  contrib- 
ute to  its  maintenance  should  have  a  vote  and  voice 
in  election."  This,  I  believe  (and  I  think  I  have 
the  reliable  authority  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson 
of  Dedham,  for  the  statement),  was  the  first  instance 
among  the  Puritan  Congregational  churches  of 
New  England,  in  which  it  was  distinctly  announced 
and  avowed  as  a  principle  to  be  adhered  to  and 
acted  upon,  that  the  church  —  technically  speaking 
—  the  body  of  communicants  had  no  rights  or  powers 
above  those  of  the  congregation.  Previously  in 
three  instances,  one  in  Salem,  one  in  Dedham,  and 
one  in  Charlestown  —  the  first  in  1672,  the  second 
in  1685,  and  the  third  in  1697  —  by  a  mutual  agree- 
ment and  provision  beforehand,  the  church  and 
congregation  had  met  together  in  one  body,  and 
without  a  separate  or  distinct  vote  elected  their 
pastor.  But  this  was  not  the  common  usage,  nor 
was  it  the  principle  avowed  and  contended  for. 
According  to  that  principle  the  church  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  elect  the  pastor  by  a  separate  and 
distinct  vote,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  the  congre- 
gation was  to  confirm  that  vote.  They  had  no 
power  to  make  a  new  choice   by  a  separate  and 
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independent  vote.  This  last  article  in  the  mani- 
festo sweeping  away,  as  it  did,  what  was  regarded 
as  the  special  right  and  prerogative  of  the  church, 
or  the  body  of  communicants,  was  particularly 
offensive.  The  Salem  ministers,  Higginson  and 
Noyes,  who  replied  to  the  manifesto,  condemn  it 
"  as  having  a  direct  tendency  to  subvert  the  minis- 
try and  grace  and  order  and  liberty  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  land,"  and  think  it  "  may  make 
worse  work  than  they  care  to  say."  Fortunately 
their  fears  were  not  realized. 

These  four  points,  —  i.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  public  worship;  2.  Baptism  at  the  liberty  of  the 
pastor  ;  3.  Admission  to  the  church  without  the 
public  relation  of  experience ;  4.  The  extinction 
of  all  special  right  on  the  part  of  the  church,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  individual 
member  of  the  congregation  who  contributed  to  its 
support  to  vote  in  its  affairs,  —  these  constitute  the 
most  essential  and  important  principles  which  our 
Fathers  put  forth  and  established  in  the  erection  of 
this  church.  I  have  dwelt  upon  them  at  this  length 
because  I  felt  that,  to  those  of  us  who  knew,  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  recall  them;  and  I  wished  that  all 
who  did  not  know  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  noble  origin  and  honorable  early  history  of  this 
church,  —  the  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  principle, 
and  purpose  of  our  Fathers  who  instituted  it.    They 
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were  not  reckless  and  conceited  disorganizers ; 
they  were  not  come-outers  and  radicals,  according 
to  the  modern  use  of  these  terms.  They  were  men 
of  solid  and  substantial  Christian  faith.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  Bible,  and  they  determined  that  in  the 
church  which  they  erected  and  sustained  the  Bible 
should  be  read  publicly  from  the  pulpit,  as  the 
source  and  the  authority  of  the  truths  and  instruc- 
tions which  the  pulpit  uttered.  They  believed  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  anointed 
of  the  Father  to  be  the  teacher  and  Saviour  of  the 
world;  and  they  determined  that  in  their  church, 
instituted  in  his  name,  his  Gospel  should  be  so  ad- 
ministered that  He  and  not  the  church  should  be 
the  sole  MasJter  and  Lord  of  conscience.  They 
were  men  of  faith,  holiness,  and  prayer,  who  saw 
that  a  new  church  was  needed  in  the  grow^ing 
town,  and  determined  to  establish  one  that  should 
be  liberal  yet  conservative,  uniting  freedom  and 
order,  the  liberty  of  the  individual  with  the  rights 
and  progress  of  the  whole  body.  The  points  in 
which  they  departed  from  the  usages  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  their  day  were  in  one 
aspect  mere  matters  of  form  and  administration, 
but  they  involved  questions  of  individual  right  and 
privilege.  And  we  have  reason  to  hold  our  found- 
ers and  Fathers  in  grateful  honor  and  reverence, 
that  they  stood  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
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has  made  us  free;  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised, 
we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  a  church  originating 
in  this  spirit,  founded  upon  and  adhering  to  these 
principles  should  soon  have  become  large  and  flour- 
ishing; or  that  continuing  faithful  to  them  it  has 
been  throughout  its  history  a  prosperous  and  peace- 
ful church. 

Brethren,  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  thus  minutely 
upon  any  further  details;  nor  is  it  necessary,  for 
the  later  history  of  this  church,  and  the  ministries 
of  Thacher,  Buckminster,  Everett,  and  Palfrey  are 
well  known  and  familiar  to  many  who  hear  me. 
But  I  must  refer  to  some  of  the  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  first  two  pastors.  The  first  move- 
ment in  relation  to  this  religious  society  was  made 
in  1697.  In  January,  1698,  the  undertakers  became 
possessed  of  a  lot  of  land  in  Brattle  Close,  but  for 
some  reason  which  cannot  be  ascertained  they  took 
no  steps  toward  erecting  a  house  of  worship  until 
the  spring  of  1699.  In  a  letter  dated  the  loth  of 
May  of  that  year,  addressed  to  Mr.  Coleman,  in 
England,  inviting  him  to  become  their  pastor,  they 
say:  "The  timber  for  our  church  has  already  been 
brought  to  town;  the  frame  will  be  raised  the  first 
of  August,  and  the  house  completed  in  October." 
A  simple  wooden  structure,  that  was  thus  to  be 
built  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  could 
not,  manifestly,  have  been  a  very  elaborate  structure. 
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But  in  that  humble  temple,  Dr.  Coleman,  for  nearly 
forty-eight  years,  preached  and  labored  with  a 
wisdom,  a  fidelity,  and  success  that  have  seldom 
been  surpassed.  He  was  a  native  of  this  town, 
and  his  brother  was  one  of  the  ^^  undertakers  "  of 
this  church.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1692;  and,  after  delivering  the  master's  oration, 
travelled,  studied  and  preached  in  England  about 
four  years;  and  at  the  moment  this  invitation 
from  Boston  reached  him  he  was  preaching  to  a 
distinguished  dissenting  congregation  in  Bath. 
Having  determined  to  accept  it,  and  anticipating 
from  the  state  of  things  here  that  there  might  be 
difficulty  in  obtaining  ordination  in  Boston,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  and  there  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1699,  he  was  ordained  as  the  pastor  of  this  church 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  dissenting  clergy- 
men of  that  city.  He  arrived  here  on  the  ist  of 
November,  1699,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  he  and 
the  people  of  his  church  were  quietly  worshipping 
God  according  to  their  consciences  in  their  new 
and  simple  church.  In  a  very  few  years  the  rela- 
tions of  Dr.  Coleman  and  his  society  with  the 
other  ministers  and  churches  in  the  town  became 
pleasant  and  harmonious,  and  the  distinctions  and 
the  title,  "  manifesto,''  which  first  marked  and  sepa- 
rated the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  were  obliterated 
by  the  adoption    by   most  of  the  Congregational 
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churches  of  New  England  of  the  principles,  cus- 
toms, and  usages  which  that  church  had  introduced. 
It  was  a  blessed  providence  that  led  to  the  choice 
of  Dr.  Coleman  to  be  the  first  minister  of  this 
church.  Among  the  men  of  his  day  there  was  no 
one  who  had  so  large  a  measure  of  the  requisite 
combination  of  qualities  for  the  difficult  post.  Had 
he  and  his  people  resembled  many  pastors  and 
societies  of  the  present  day,  —  who  seem  to  be  zeal- 
ous for  all  manner  of  useless  and  unnecessary 
innovations,  and  anxious  to  hold  out  the  idea  that 
there  is  something  very  peculiar  in  their  society, 
their  modes  and  methods  of  administering  the  Gos- 
pel, —  they  might  have  made  at  that  early  day  a  fatal 
schism  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  col- 
ony. But  he  was  for  peace  and  conciliation.  He 
was  anxious,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  a 
compromise  of  dignity  and  principle,  to  keep  his 
church  in  union  and  harmony,  not  in  contrast  and 
conflict,  with  the  other  churches  in  town.  By  wis- 
dom, firmness,  and  gentleness  he  succeeded  to  the 
content  of  his  heart;  and  in  1747,  when  he  died, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one  who,  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  a  courteous  Christian  gentle- 
man, a  wise,  faithful,  earnest,  eloquent  preacher, 
a  devoted  and  attentive  pastor,  an  honest,  patriotic, 
public-spirited  citizen,  had  rendered  more  impor- 
tant service  to  the  community,  or  was  held  in  higher 
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regard  by  all  the  churches  in  Massachusetts,  than 
Benjamin  Coleman,  the  first  pastor  of  Brattle- 
Square  Church. 

He  had  two  colleagues,  —  the  Rev.  William 
Cooper,  who  was  ordained  on  the  23d  of  May,  1716, 
and,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  associated  labor, 
died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1743,  leaving  Dr. 
Coleman,  in  his  advanced  age,  the  sole  pastor  of 
the  church, —  a  charge  from  which  he  w^as  presently 
relieved  by  the  choice  of  a  son  of  William  Cooper, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  to  be  associate  pastor.  He 
was  ordained  on  the  22d  of  May,  1746,  just  sixteen 
months  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Coleman,  after 
which,  for  thirty-seven  3^ears,  till  his  own  death,  in 
December,  1783,  he  was  the  sole  pastor  of  the 
church.  These  two  pastorates  of  Coleman  and 
Cooper  cover  nearly  one-half  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  church.  Dr. 
Cooper  is  better  known  to  us  by  tradition  than  Dr. 
Coleman.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 
scholar,  dignified  and  imposing  in  personal  presence, 
an  eloquent  preacher,  and  faithful  pastor,  and  also  a 
man  of  affairs,  —  taking  a  deep  interest  in,  and  in 
various  ways  exercising  a  large  influence  upon  all 
the  public  questions  and  events  of  that  stormy 
period  between  1750  and  1783,  when  he  died. 

From    his  pastorate  Brattle-Square   Church  be- 
comes a  distinct  and  tangible  reality  to  us  of  this 
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generation;  for  then  w<is  erected  this  splendid 
temple  of  worship,  which,  in  its  substantial  struct- 
ure, in  the  grand  and  imposing  solemnity  of  its 
interior,  has  not  been  equalled,  certainly  not  sur- 
passed, by  any  church  that  the  Protestant  faith  has 
since  erected  in  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  was 
formerly  thought,  and  has  been  sometimes  pretty 
strongly  asserted,  that,  after  the  great  awakening  of 
1740,  a  period  of  coldness  and  deadness  came  upon 
the  New-England  churches,  which  was  increased 
and  prolonged,  made  deeper  and  darker  through  the 
political  troubles  of  the  times,  —  the  French  war 
and  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  —  and  that  during 
the  last  half  of  the  last  century  there  was  very  little 
manifestation  of  a  living,  vigorous  religious  faith  in 
these  churches.  We  are  beginning  to  correct  this 
idea,  and  do  a  little  more  justice  to  that  period. 
We  ought  to  correct  our  estimate;  for  surely  the 
people  who  resisted  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Boston 
Port  bill,  and  held  the  principles  that  inaugurated 
the  revolution  of  1776,  and  who  carried  their  coun- 
try triumphantly  through  that  great  struggle,  could 
not  have  been  an  irreligious  people,  nor  largely 
wanting  in  that  religious  faith  which  is  truly  the 
inspiration  of  the  noblest  and  most  honorable  action 
in  all  our  political  and  public  affairs. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  general  spir- 
itual state,  we  may  rightfully  claim  that  this  church 
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of  our  Fathers,  in  1770,  was  in  good  condition 
spiritually  and  materially.  They  must  have  been 
and  felt  themselves  strong  materially;  for,  when 
they  were  about  to  build  this  church,  they  refused 
the  offered  gift  of  a  most  eligible  lot  of  land  of  far 
greater  value  than  this  which  they  held,  —  a  lot 
worth  thousands  then,  worth  hundreds  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  to-day,  —  and  refused  partly  because 
they  did  not  want  to  leave  the  >ld  spot,  and  partly 
because  the  majority  of  the  parish  lived  immediate- 
ly north  of  the  church,  and  Brattle  Close  was  very 
accessible  to  them.  They  purchased  more  land 
here,  and  then  raised,  by  voluntary  subscription 
among  themselves,  twenty  thousand  pounds  lawful 
money,  —  equivalent,  I  suppose,  to  more  than 
$150,000  at  the  present  day,  —  and  erected  this 
grand  and  substantial  church,  which,  untouched  by 
hand  of  man,  would  defy  for  centuries  the  inroads 
of  time.  We  need  no  better  evidence,  brethren, 
of  the  faith  of  our  Fathers;  that  a  good  spirit  was 
in  them,  and  an  efficient  ministry  at  work  among 
them.  This  church  could  not  have  been  built 
without  faith,  or  without  that  generous  devotion  to 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  man  which  faith 
inspires.  And  in  comparison  with  similar  work  in 
our  times,  it  was  very  speedily  built.  The  society 
worshipped  for  the  last  time  in  the  old  wooden 
church  on  this  spot,  the   loth  of  May,  1772.     The 
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corner-stone  of  this  church  was  laid  on  the  23d 
June,  1772.  The  church  itself  was  finished,  dedi- 
cated and  worshipped  in  by  our  Fathers  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1773,  —  ninety-eight  years  ago  last 
Wednesday,  and  about  thirteen  months  from  the 
time  its  corner-stone  was  laid.  Is  there  a  con- 
tractor or  master  mechanic  among  us  to-day  who 
would  undertake  to  build  this  church,  with  its  thick 
massive  walls  and  all  the  noble  carved  work  of  its 
interior,  in  the  time  in  which  the  mechanics  and 
workmen  of  Boston  erected  it  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago? 

But  the  society  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy 
it  unmolested.  As  we  know,  the  troubles  of  the 
Revolution  came  on;  and  Dr.  Cooper,  whose  patri- 
otic sermons,  services,  and  character  made  him 
obnoxious  to  the  royal  authorities,  left  the  town  in 
April,  1775,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  siege. 
The  services  were  suspended  when  the  siege  com- 
menced ;  the  military  commandant  wanted  the 
church  for  military  purposes,  and  made  it  a  bar- 
rack. The  patriot  enemy  fired  upon  it  from  without, 
and  struck  it;  the  British  soldiers  within  marred 
and  defaced  it  with  their  bayonets,  and  left  it  in 
such  a  condition  that  several  weeks  elapsed  after 
the  evacuation  by  the  British  forces  before  it  could 
be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected, 
—  the  public  worship  of  God.     But  these  circum- 
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stances  caused  it,  before  it  was  a  decade  old,  to 
become  an  historic  church,  around  which  patriotic 
memories  and  associations  soon  gathered,  and  have 
since  been  increasing,  strengthening,  and  over- 
flowing with  every  generation;  so  that  now  it  is 
a  matter  of  regret,  not  simply  to  the  worshippers 
in  this  church,  but  to  the  great  body  of  our  citizens 
generally,  that  this  noble  and  glorious  old  edifice, 
this  splendid  landmark  of  the  past,  should  pass 
away. 

That  regret  is  natural  and  right.  1  should  feel 
little  respect  for  any  man  who  did  not  share  in 
it.  No  one  can  feel  it  more  sadly  or  deeply  than 
myself.  My  ministry  covers  more  than  one-third 
of  the  time  since  this  church  was  erected.  I  have 
preached  from  this  pulpit  nearly  twenty  years 
longer  than  any  of  my  predecessors;  and,  however 
little  it  may  be,  nearly  all  that  there  is  of  honor  or 
usefulness  in  my  professional  life  is  associated  with 
this  spot.  If  ever  I  have  felt  an  hour  of  triumphant 
satisfaction,  —  perhaps  it  was  a  weakness  to  indulge 
in  it,  —  at  the  thought  of  work  well  done,  duty  faith- 
fully discharged,  it  has  been  when,  standing  here, 
looking  into  the  faces  of  parishioners  and  friends, 
I  have  led  their  devotions,  set  forth  the  teachings, 
hopes,  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  uttered,  as  best 
I  could,  the  truths  that  pertain  to  their  own  welfare 
and   to    the    highest  interests  of   humanity.       For 
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more  than  thirty  years  these  majestic  columns  have 
flanked  me  on  either  side,  like  grand  and  solemn 
sentinels,  keeping  silent  watch  and  ward  over  this 
pulpit  which,  with  its  sacred  memories,  traditions, 
and  associations,  has  been  my  inspiration  and  my 
throne.  The  thought  of  leaving  all  this  glory,  of 
departing  from  it  and  seeing  it  depart,  makes  my 
heart  throb;  nay,  makes  every  fibre  of  my  frame 
quiver  with  deep  and  sad  emotions. 

So  is  it  with  you,  brethren,  members  of  this 
society,  worshippers  in  Brattle-Square  Church.  I 
can  understand  and  sympathize  with  all  the  feelings 
that  arise  in  your  hearts  this  day  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  this  home  of  your  religious  affections,  this 
scene,  perhaps,  of  your  deepest  religious  experience, 
connected  so  intimately  with  all  the  joy  and  all  the 
sorrow  of  your  lives.  Sad  and  sacred,  holy  and 
hallowed  memories  gather  around  it  in  your  minds; 
nay,  with  some  of  you,  who  are  even  now  near  the 
close  of  life,  the  recollections  of  early  childhood 
cluster  thick  and  fast  about  it  this  morning.  In 
unconscious  infancy  you  were  baptized  at  this 
altar.  Hither  the  hand  of  parental  affection  early 
led  your  childhood's  steps  to  the  worship  of  God; 
and  through  all  the  years  of  life  the  path  has 
been  familiar  to  your  feet,  and  even  now  is  sweet 
and  pleasant  through  the  memory  of  the  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  who  once  trod  it  with  you,  but 
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long  since,  it  may  be,  have  passed  from  your  sight, 
and  left  you  to  tread  it  alone. 

But  where  recollection  goes  not  back  to  early 
childhood,  it  goes  back,  with  many  of  you,  to  the 
dawn  of  early  manhood,  when  stepping  upon  the 
stage  of  life  you  rested  here  the  ark  of  your  faith, 
made  this  the  tabernacle  of  your  worship,  sought 
here  the  truths  that  were  to  guide  and  the  influ- 
ences that  were  to  protect  you  amid  all  the  duty 
and  peril  of  life.  And  through  all  that  duty  and 
peril,  through  prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes, 
your  hearts  weary  with  the  heavy  burden  of  sor- 
row, or  glad  with  gratitude  and  praise,  hither  you 
have  come,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  year  after  year, 
and  found  strength  and  comfort,  the  Master's  peace 
and  a  spiritual  benediction  on  your  soul.  And 
now,  to-day,  to  you  who  are  here  present,  as  to 
many  who  are  not  present,  to  many  scattered  all 
over  the  land,  ay,  and  in  foreign  lands,  the  thought 
of  this  church  comes  up  to  the  memory  like  a  golden 
thread  of  light  and  love  and  comfort,  of  hope  and 
strength,  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  your  hearts, 
an  inseparable  portion  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
your  being;  and  to  cut  that  thread,  to  drift  away 
from  this  spot,  so  familiar,  sacred,  dear  to  all  that 
is  noblest  and  best  in  your  souls,  and  see  all  this 
material  glory  and  beauty  depart,  —  this  begets  in 
your  hearts  a  sadness  that  may  be  almost  called 
a  bitterness  of  spirit. 
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Yes,  friends,  it  is  natural,  it  is  right  that  we 
should  feel  deep  sorrow  and  regret  at  leaving  this 
noble  old  church;  but  we  should  not  indulge  this 
feeling  until  it  becomes  morbid  and  deaf  to  all  the 
suggestions  of  wisdom  and  sound  judgment.  We 
should  not  indulge  it  until  it  paralyze  effort  and 
make  us  forget  what  we  owe  to  the  future  in 
return  for  what  we  have  received  from  the  past. 
Change  is  the  order  of  Divine  Providence;  nothing 
is  permanent  or  enduring  upon  earth  but  truth  and 
duty,  and  these  vary  in  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
they  demand  of  us,  with  the  varying  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed.  Reduced  to  the  last 
analysis,  the  question  which  has  been  for  some 
years  before  us  was  simply  a  question  of  conscience 
and  of  duty  rather  than  of  feeling.  '*  Shall  this  old 
church  and  society  in  Brattle  Square  remain  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  born,  and  die  there;  or  shall  it 
remove  to  another  site,  and,  carrying  with  it  its  tra- 
ditions and  its  history,  seek  to  perpetuate  itself  as 
a  religious  organization,  and  go  down  into  the 
coming  generations  a  living  power  and  not  a  lifeless 
memory  that  must  soon  become  utterly  and  for  ever 
extinct?"  That  this  was  the  question,  the  simple 
alternative,  can,  I  think,  neither  be  doubted  nor 
denied.  You  have  felt  it,  and  I  have  felt  it.  The 
history  and  experience  of  similar  institutions  in  all 
large  and  growing  cities   in   this    country  and    in 
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Europe     confirm    it    by    unequivocal     testimony. 
There  are  grand  traditions  and  histories  connected 
with  this  church,  and  it  is  an  imposing,  impressive 
old  building;  but  it  is  so  unpleasantly  situated,  the 
access  to  it  from  every  direction  has  for   the   last 
twenty  years  been  so  disagreeable,  and  will  so  un- 
questionably become  more   and   more  unpleasant, 
that   the    mightiest  voice   that   ever   uttered   itself 
in    a    Christian    pulpit,  —  and    such  voice    is    not 
easily    obtained,  nor  does  it   live  for   ever  if  ob- 
tained, —  could  not,  I  apprehend,  keep  this  church 
alive  on  this  spot  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  lon- 
ger.    It  was  not  meet  that  we  should  abide  here 
for   the   gratification   of   our   personal   feelings    of 
attachment  and  reverence   for  this   spot  and   this 
house,  and  leave  the  religious  organization  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  the  Fathers,  the  living  church  of 
living  and  immortal  souls,  to  perish  and   die  out. 
To  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  religious  organiza- 
tion, and  send  it  down  into  the  community  and  the 
generations  to  come  after  us, — this  was  the  more 
sacred,  imperative  and  Christian  duty,  to  be  dis- 
charged at  whatever  sacrifice  of  our  personal  feel- 
ings and  affections,  at  whatever  cost  to  our  personal 
comfort. 

■  And  we  have  not  been  hasty  in  this  matter,  my 
friends.  Some  may  think  that  we  have  delayed  too 
long,  but  assuredly  we  have  not  been  hasty.     It  is 
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now  full  twenty-five  years  since  the  first  distinct 
proposition  for  a  change  of  location  was  made  to 
the  society  by  several  gentlemen,  all  but  one  of 
whom  have  since  died.  Those  gentlemen  held  at 
that  time  the  refusal  of  the  estate  where  the  Music 
Hall  now  stands,  and  the  question  of  removal,  with 
that  estate  in  prospect,  was  brought  to  a  distinct 
vote  in  the  society,  and  decided  in  the  negative  by 
a  very  large  majority.  In  the  providence  of  God 
the  time  had  not  come.  But  during  the  twenty-five 
years  since  elapsed,  the  question  has  been  a  constant 
subject  of  thought  and  discussion  in  the  parish,  and, 
once  or  twice,  of  some  pretty  direct  practical  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  standing  committee,  and  four  or 
five  years  have  passed  since  the  measures  that  are 
now  issuing  in  our  removal  were  instituted.  They 
have  been  pressed  gently  and  gradually  on  the 
parish.  We  have  not  been  hasty;  we  have  moved 
slowly,  because  we  wished  that  every  thing  should 
be  done,  as  every  thing  in  the  past  history  of  the 
church  has  been  done,  in  peace  and  harmony,  in  as 
near  an  approach  to  unanimity  as  possible.  Time 
has  been  allowed  for  a  full  interchange  of  opinions, 
for  wisdom  and  judgment  to  temper  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  feeling,  of  affection,  and  attachment;  until 
now  I  believe  there  is  all  but  a  universal  concur- 
rence among  the  worshippers  in  this  church  and 
among  our  citizens   generally,  who  feel   that  the}- 
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have,  as  it  were,  some  right  of  property  in  this  old 
landmark  of  the  past,  —  there  is  everywhere  an 
almost  universal  concurrence  in  the  proposition 
that  Brattle-Square  Church  and  Society  must  re- 
move, if  they  would  live. 

The  hard  necessity  of  the  first  part  of  this  alter- 
native is  forced  upon  us  in  the  providence  of  God 
by  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  last  part  of  it — perpetuating  our 
life  —  depends,  under  the  providence  of  God,  upon 
ourselves.  That  is  a  question  to  be  determined 
by  the  fidelity  of  our  own  hearts  to  duty  and  prin- 
ciple. The  necessity  of  removal  being  admitted, 
the  removal  itself  determined  upon,  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  measure  of  our  attachment  to  this  spot 
and  to  this  church,  with  all  its  history  and  tradi- 
tions, should  be  the  energy  of  our  efforts  to  transfer 
it,  with  this  history  and  these  traditions,  —  the  real 
church,  the  living  spiritual  church,  —  to  the  new 
spot,  and  there  build  it  up.  And  why  should  we 
not  do  this?  Are  our  religious  feelings  and  asso- 
ciations so  much  more  local  and  confined  than  those 
of  every  other  part  of  our  nature,  that  we  cannot 
meet  the  changes  that  require  us  to  transfer  them 
to  new  scenes  ?  Is  our  worship  such  a  formal  affair, 
so  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  outward  and 
accustomed  surroundings,  that  we  cannot  compre- 
hend and  feel,  act  upon  and  obey,  that  grand  dec- 
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laration  of  the  Master,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him"?  No,  brethren:  that  spiritual 
worship  of  the  heart  we  can  carry  everywhere; 
and  it  is  in  our  power,  by  forbearance,  by  tender- 
ness, by  an  earnest,  concurrent  zeal,  to  carry  out 
—  nay,  we  shall  carry  out  to  a  glorious  and  noble 
conclusion  —  the  goodly  enterprise  upon  which  we 
have  now  entered.  We  shall  "  enlarge  the  place 
of  our  tent; "  we  ^^  shall  stretch  forth  the  curtains 
of  our  new  habitation,  and  great  will  be  the  peace 
of  our  children.'' 

Every  thing  is  favorable  for  us  if  our  own  hearts 
are  full  of  courage  and  hope,  of  forbearance  and 
faith.  Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  honored  churches  in  this  city,  in  offering 
for  our  use  their  chapel  in  Freemaij^  Place,  Beacon 
Street,  comfortable  provisions  have  been  made  for 
our  worship  until  our  new  church  shall  be  ready  for 
our  reception.  Let  us  gratefully  go  there,  and  cleave 
together  and  cling  together  in  work  and  love.  I  pre- 
sume not  to  dictate;  I  interfere  not  with  the  liberty 
which  any  family  or  individual  ma}'  choose  to  exer- 
cise upon  this  subject:  no  one  will  accuse  me  of 
any  professional  arrogance  of  that  sort;  but  in  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Master,  whose  truth  we  have 
sought  together  to  uphold  here;  in  the  name  of 
those  great  and  precious  interests  which  for  more 
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than  thirty  years  I  have  stood  here  to  defend  and 
advance  as  best  I  could;  by  all  the  blessed  memo- 
ries and  associations  of  the  past,  —  I  do  entreat  you, 
even  those  who  have  least  favored  the  enterprise 
now  begun,  and  say  to  you,  let  us  cleave  together 
and  cling  together  and  work  together  with  loving 
hearts,  with  living  faith,  with  earnest  efforts;  and 
then  those  efforts  shall  be  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  shall  exceed  the 
former,  and  the  blessing  of  God  will  rest  upon  us 
and  upon  our  children  even  as  it  did  upon  our 
Fathers. 

Nothing  remains  for  us  now,  brethren,  but  to  take 
leave  of  this  dear,  blessed,  familiar  spot.  Farewell, 
then,  for  ever,  thou  grand,  glorious,  blessed  old 
church!  An  earnest  faith  and  a  devout  piety  laid 
thy  foundations,  reared  thy  walls,  planted  thy 
columns,  adorned  thy  pulpit,  and  made  thee  a  grave 
and  goodly  house  of  worship.  Earnest,  learned, 
faithful  and  eloquent  men,  preachers  and  pastors, 
have  stood  in  thy  pulpit,  and  made  thy  walls  re- 
sound with  utterances  of  sacred  and  divine  truth, 
with  appeals  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience  that 
could  not  be  resisted.  Successive  generations  of 
wise,  good,  devout,  patriotic.  Christian  men  and 
women  of  high  or  low,  humble  or  exalted  station, 
have  filled  thy  pews  and  drunk  from  thy  fountain  of 
livinsr  waters  the  influences  that  have  been  the  com- 
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fort  and  joy  of  their  hearts,  that  have  made  them 
useful  and  happy  upon  earth  and  meet  for  heaven. 
Through  all  thy  worshippers,  in  successive  genera- 
tions, thou  hast  connected  thyself  directly  with 
much  that  is  patriotic,  useful,  noble,  honorable  and 
of  good  report  in  this  community.  But  thy  mission 
is  done,  thy  work  is  accomplished,  thy  office  ful- 
filled. The  mandate  to  depart  is  issued,  and  we 
leave  thee  now  for  ever.  But  we  will  not  forget 
thee.  Thine  image,  holy  and  beautiful,  of  mingled 
grandeur,  grace,  and  dignity,  shall  abide  for  ever  in 
our  hearts,  a  blessed  memory,  a  quickening  inspi- 
ration. Often  we  will  recall  thee;  and  when  our 
hearts  have  ceased  to  beat  upon  earth,  and  ho  one 
of  the  living  generations  can  say,  ^^I  remember 
thee,"  even  then  thy  fame  shall  survive:  and  in  the 
great  communion  of  the  saints,  multitudes  worship- 
ping in  temples  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  shall  there  look  back,  and  remember  thee 
with  gratitude  and  reverence,  as  the  spot  where 
their  hearts  were  born  to  Christ,  and  their  souls 
made  meet  for  glory  and  honor  and  immortality. 
Farewell  for  ever,  noble,  glorious,  blessed  old 
church  in  Brattle  Square  1 
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nr^HE  removal  of  an  old  historic  landmark,  like 
Brattle-Square  Church,  was  an  event  of  too  much 
general  interest  and  importance  for  the  public  press  of 
tlie  city  to  permit  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  whole  of 
the  'foregoing  Sermon,  reported  with  singular  correct- 
ness, appeared  in  several  newspapers  on  the  Monday 
morning  after  its  delivery,  with  glowing  and  elaborate 
descriptions  of  the  scene  and  service  at  the  church  in 
some  of  them,  and  with  kind  and  friendly  comment  in 
all.  One  or  two  interesting  and  noteworthy  articles 
also,  on  "the  Manifesto  Church,"  and  its  contemplated 
removal,  were  published  on  the  Saturday  previous, 
July  29.  As  these  articles  are  expressions  or  indications 
of  the  public  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  time,  and  thus, 
while  interesting  to  all,  are  especially  interesting  to  the 
members  of  Brattle-Square  Society,  and  may  be  needed 
or  desired  in  some  convenient  form  for  historical  refer- 
ence, the  Standing  Committee  have  thought  it  best  to 
reprint  some  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Society's 
issue  of  the  Sermon  itself. 

The    following   is   from   the    "Daily  Advertiser"   of 
Saturday,  July  29:  — 
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The  Church  in  Brattle  Sqjjare.  —  Appropriate  re- 
ligious services  at  the  church  in  Brattle  Square  will  mark 
to-morrow  one  more  of  the  changes  which  remove  tlie  memo- 
rials of  old  Boston.  Such  changes  show  us  how  different  is 
the  city  of  to-day  from  the  little  town  to  which  our  Fathers 
gave  a  reputation  honorable  the  world  over.  It  is  nearly  two 
hundred  years  since  the  first  church  was  built  on  the  spot 
which  is  now  surrendered,  after  a  loyal  struggle,  to  the  in- 
vasion of  commerce.  The  history  of  the  church  then  estab- 
lished has  been  honorable,  and  it  has  been  closely  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  town  and  the  changing  phases  of  the 
religious  life  of  New  England.  We  suppose,  indeed,  that  the 
foundation  of  this  church  is,  in  our  local  history,  the  mark 
which  indicates  the  advance  in  culture  and  individual  right 
which  in  three  generations  the  children  of  New  England  had 
made  upon  their  ancestors.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  colony  was  no  longer  poor,  and  Boston  was  no 
longer  a  little  fishing-town  struggling  for  a  right  to  be.  The 
people  who  lived  in  it  were  no  longer  new  settlers  in  a  wilder- 
ness. They  had  had  no  home  but  New  England,  and  they  wanted 
none  better.  In  every  regard,  therefore,  their  circumstances 
differed  from  those  of  the  first  Winthrop,  the  first  Dudley,  and 
their  associates ;  and,  however  sad  the  confession  to  the  men 
who  loved  to  praise  the  olden  time,  it  was  natural  that  the 
difference  between  the  first  generation  and  the  third  should 
express  itself  in  the  forms  of  their  worship. 

Mr.  Haven  has  pointed  out  the  curious  fact  that  the  second 
generation  was  undoubtedly  of  less  culture,  literary  and  relig- 
ious, than  that  whose  place  it  took.  The  infant  college  could  not 
train  such  scholars  as  did  Emmanuel  and  Pembroke  and  the 
other  tried  colleges  of  the  old  Cambridge.  And  the  struggles 
of  a  wilderness  were  not  the  best  schools  for  such  culture. 
But,  as  prosperity  increased,  as  wealth  increased,  here  in  the 
metropolis  especially,  small  though  the  metropolis  was,  cul- 
ture asserted  its  own  again.  The  elegancies  of  life  came  in 
with  the  other  prizes  of  commerce  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
literary,  scientific,  and  religious  tastes  and  studies  of  the  genera- 
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tion  that  grew  up  as  the  century  came  to  an  end  were  no  longer 
those  of  an  insignificant  fishing-town. 

It  is  as  evident  that  the  closely-serried  power  of  the  early 
Puritan  church  could  not  hold  its  own  in  a  community  where 
that  church  no  longer  dreaded  the  arm  of  persecution.  Blaxton 
had  said,  as  early  as  1638,  that  he  found  the  Lord's  brethren 
masters  as  hard  as  any  lord  bishop.  It  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  New  England  to  bear  indefinitely  any  close  screws,  whether 
imposed  by  a  congregational  or  a  prelatical  star-chamber.  And 
it  was  therefore  inevitable  that  so  soon  as  the  church  of  the 
colonies  was  sure  of  freedom  from  persecution,  it  would,  as  its 
elastic  constitution  permitted  so  readily,  assert  its  freedom  from 
theological  dictation. 

Each  tendency  of  advance  —  whether  in  literary  and  theo- 
logical culture,  whether  in  freedom  of  expression,  or  whether 
in  liberty  of  thought  —  was  in  a  quiet  way  exemplified  in  the 
establishment  of  the  church  in  Brattle  Square.  The  "  Mani- 
festo Church,"  it  was  called  in  its  day,  —  being  indeed  the 
"  Protestant"  church  among  the  Puritan  congregations.  It  did 
not  separate  from  their  fellowship ;  but  it  instituted  novelties  in 
worship  which  at  the  time  were  considered  extraordinary,  and 
which  were  sufficient  to  denote  the  real  independency  of  the 
congregation.  To  the  obsei*ver  of  to-day,  looking  back  upon 
these  changes,  they  appear  singularly  small.  That  the  Bible 
should  always  be  read  in  the  conduct  of  divine  service  was  one 
of  them.  The  true  Puritan  carried  his  dread  of  book-worship 
so  far,  that  this  was  a  novelty.  That  the  Lord's  prayer  should 
be  used  in  every  service  was  one  of  the  early  customs,  which 
became  traditional  in  this  church.  The  older  Puritans  had 
dreaded  such  an  approach  to  a  form.  Most  remarkable  of  all 
was  the  permission  given  to  each  person  who  wished  to  join  in 
the  communion  of  the  church,  to  make  to  the  pastor  his  own 
statement  of  religious  experience  in  private,  —  and  the  waiver 
of  the  old  custom  of  a  public  proclamation  of  such  experience. 
In  this  last  concession  is  to  be  found  the  recognition  and  conse- 
cration by  the  "  Manifesto  Church"  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment.    These  changes  in  ritual  seem-  to  us  very  small.     They 
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indicate,  however,  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  influential  of  the  laity  of  the  town  of  Boston,  as 
it  then  was,  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  direction  of  the 
methods  of  public  worship,  —  their  determination  to  have  it 
conducted  in  such  way  as  to  meet  best  their  own  wishes  and 
necessities,  —  and  their  refusal  to  submit  in  such  matters  to  the 
notions  of  the  coteries  of  the  clergy.  The  establishment  of  the 
"  Manifesto  Church  "  may  be  said  to  show  that  Boston  was  no 
longer  governed  by  a  hierarchy,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  been. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  church  founded  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple has  always  furnished  distinguished  illustrations  of  its 
value.  The  church  in  Brattle  Square  united,  through  the 
century  which  followed  its  formation,  a  large  number  of  those 
citizens  of  this  town  who  were  most  closely  connected  with  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  To  this  time  the  "  convention 
of  the  clergy,"  which  is  the  Massachusetts  "  convocation,"  holds 
its  annual  religious  service  in  this  church.  In  the  services  of 
the  Colmans,  of  the  Coopers,  and  of  Thacher  in  its  pulpit, 
it  maintained  the  claim  which  the  manifesto  made  for  the  fit 
illustration  of  sacred  learning  by  the  best  studies  of  modern 
literature  and  science,  and  for  the  true  consecration  of  the 
thought  of  the  time  by  the  lessons  of  sacred  learning.  The 
names  of  Buckminster  and  Everett,  and  of  their  successors  still 
living,  are  enough  to  show  that  in  this  century  it  has  not  been 
false  to  the  same  mission. 

This  church  stood  for  individual  liberty  in  contrast  to  the 
pressure  of  a  congregation,  and  for  modern  culture  in  the 
place  of  traditional  ritual  or  theology.  There  was  therefore, 
of  course,  no  question  where  it  would  be  found,  when  the 
religious  discussions  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  divided 
the  Congregational  communion  of  Massachusetts.  It  would  be 
hard,  perhaps,  to  name  four  men  associated  together  who  have 
done  more  service  to  the  liberal  communion  of  Congregation- 
alists  than  have  the  four  men  who  successively  filled  the  pulpit 
of  this  church  since  that  discussion  began.  For  eloquence,  for 
scholarship,  for  critical  knowledge  of  Scripture,  the  names  of 
Buckminster,  Everett,  and  Palfrey  have  been  pre-eminent  in  the 
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Unitarian  communion.  And  that  body,  in  the  organization  of 
its  missions  and  the  supervision  of  its  associated  action,  has  had 
no  officer  who  has  served  it  with  more  distinction  or  ability 
than  the  present  pastor  in  the  years  when  he  was  president  of 
its  missionary  association. 

The  church,  which  stood  once  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  has  long  since  been  far  north 
of  the  homes  of  its  worshippers.  To-morrow  they  meet  for  the 
last  time  beneath  the  roof  consecrated  by  so  many  memories. 
The  building  —  erected  by  a  pupil  of  Wren's,  in  an  architect- 
ure not  unworthy  of  the  school  from  which  it  sprung  —  is  to  be 
destroyed.  The  congregation  will  carry  to  their  new  home 
some  memorials  of  the  old.  The  cannon-ball  which  stnick 
the  tower  when  the  "rebels"  of  1775  fired  on  the  town  will 
be  placed  in  the  new  tower.  The  new  church,  like  the  old,  is 
to 

"  Bear  on  her  bosom,  as  a  bride  might  do, 
The  iron  breast-pin  that  the  rebels  threw." 

The  stately  mahogany  pulpit,  of  the  best  work  of  the  London 
taste  of  a  century  ago,  will  be  removed  also.  The  bell,  long  the 
heaviest  in  Boston,  will  call  together  the  worshippers.  And 
we  trust  that  the  comer-stone,  from  which  the  English  soldiery 
hacked  the  hated  name  of  John  Hancock,  may  be  the  head- 
stone of  the  new  corner. 

Will  it  not  be  possible,  as  a  new  square  of  buildings  grow 
up  around  the  newly  built  church,  to  give  to  it  Brattle's  name? 
—  that,  in  the  emigration  from  north  to  south,  the  '*  Manifesto 
Church  "  may  still  stand  in  Brattle  Square. 

The  "  Daily  Evening  Transcript "  of  Saturday  called 
attention  to  the  services  to  be  held  the  next  day,  in  the 
following  sympathetic  and  commendatory  notice  :  — 

"  The  Manifesto  Church  "  —  such  as  it  was  originally 
called,  for  protesting  against  some  Puritan  usages,  and  intro- 
ducing marked  innovations  in  the  direction  of  freedom  —  will 
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hold  its  last  services  to-morrow  in  the  old  Brattle  Street  (we 
say  old,  for  there  has  been  an  intimation  that  the  new  site  may 
retain  the  ancient  name).  The  day  can  hardly  fail  to  be  one 
of  deeply  interesting  historical  reminiscences  and  memorials 
covering  a  century  and  three  quarters.  The  story  of  this  con- 
secrated building,  so  imposing  and  solid  in  its  architecture,  and 
its  more  humble  predecessor,  has  been  so  frequently  told  that 
it  is  a  familiar  chapter  in  the  annals  of  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land. But  those  annals  will  fail  to  record  the  unwritten,  and 
many  of  them  unspoken,  solemn,  and  tender  memories  and 
associations  connected  with  the  ancient  tabernacles.  These 
have  been  known  only  to  individual  experiences.  The  sacred 
uses  to  which  the  noble  building  has  been  put  through  scores 
of  years,  the  long  line  of  eminent  and  eloquent  preachers  that 
have  discoursed  of  Christian  truth  and  hope  beneath  its  roof, 
have  given  it  a  name  and  a  fame  unrivalled  by  any  other  church 
in  the  land,  and  hence  the  significance  of  the  farewell. 

Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  D.D.,  has  already  been  the 
devoted,  respected,  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  Brattle-Street 
Society  for  thirty-seven  years.  And  as  he  takes  leave  of  the 
pulpit  from  which  he  has  so  long  spoken,  hosts  of  friends  will 
desire  for  him,  in  the  health  and  strength  of  his  veteran  powers, 
many  added  seasons  of  the  faithfulness  to  his  immediate  charge 
and  the  unwearied  practical  regard  for  the  best  interests  of 
Boston  he  has  so  constantly  and  signally  manifested. 

In  its  issue  of  Monday,  in  addition  to  the  report  of  the 
Sermon  in  its  columns,  the  "Transcript"  had  another 
pleasant  notice  of  the  occasion  and  the  services  at  the 
church :  — 

Brattle-Street  Church.  —  The  services  of  yesterday, 
the  last  Sunday  of  public  worship  in  that  consecrated  edifice, 
are  quite  fully  reported  on  the  first  page.  No  printed  account, 
however,  will  give  their  impressive  significance,  as  that  was 
felt  by  the  great  congregation  present.  Several  causes  com- 
bined to  make  it  an  event  of  unusual  interest.     Associations, 
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connected  with  grave  questions  of  religious  and  civil  liberty, 
have  made  the  name  of  the  structure  historic;  whilst  as  a 
Christian  tabernacle,  in  its  succession  of  pastors  and  genera- 
tions of  parishioners,  its  story,  written  and  unwritten,  is 
crowded  with  the  profoundest  experience  of  the  human  lot  and 
the  human  life ;  as  these  have  invoked  the  truths,  the  hopes, 
and  the  aspirations  of  that  faith  which  seeks  to  reconcile  this  lot 
and  life  with  the  spirit's  immortal  progress. 

No  wonder  then  that,  notwithstanding  the  unpropitious 
season  of  the  year,  the  gathering  filled  every  pew  and  almost 
packed  the  aisles.  No  wonder  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
church  —  their  church,  or  the  church  of  their  fathers  —  came, 
as  many  did,  from  far  and  near,  to  join  in  exercises  of  a  solemn 
leave-taking.  Thus  a  natural  public  interest  in  an  hour  over- 
flowing with  suggestion  was  largely  supplemented  by  the 
strictly  personal  feelings  of  individuals  and  home-circles. 

As  was  fitting.  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop  was  assisted  by  some  of 
his  younger  brethren  who  had  gone  from  beneath  its  roof  to 
become  dispensers  of  the  Christian  truth  to  which  they  had 
there  first  listened.  His  own  discourse,  connected  with  ser- 
vices imposing  for  their  severe  simplicity,  and  what  may  be 
called,  for  that  reason,  their  traditional  appropriateness,  was  in 
all  respects  suitable  and  efliective.  With  brief  passages  of  lucid 
explanation,  and  condensed  references  to  the  annals  of  the  past, 
the  preacher  resisted  the  temptation  to  explore  anew  the  rich 
field  those  annals  presented,  and  kept  himself  and  his  audience 
to  the  religious  sentiments  which  the  parting  hour  awoke  and 
for  which  it  demanded  expression. 

His  manly  words  were  eloquent  and  tender,  abounding  in 
reverence  for  the  former  days,  meeting  the  obligations  of  the 
present,  looking  hopefully  forward  to  the  future ;  thus  setting 
forth  in  just  relations  the  changes  that  must  need  be  with  the 
reminiscences  clinging  to  them,  the  lessons  taught  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  as  the  centuries  flow  irresistibly  onward. 
To  the  fine  apostrophe,  so  condensed,  and  yet  so  warm  with 
subdued  emotion,  which  closed  the  discourse,  not  a  syllable  can 
be  added.     The  audience  present  accepted  it,  and  those  who 
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read  it  will  do  the  same,  as  just  the  farewell  that  was  to  be 
uttered  to  interpret  the  occasion. 

The  "Christian  Register,"  in  its  number  for  Aug.  5, 
has  an  article, — "Old  Landmarks  Removed," — refer- 
ring to  and  suggested  by  the  farewell  service  at  Brattle 
Street :  — 

The  Old  Landmarks  going. — The  services  at  Brattle 
Square  last  Sunday,  a  report  of  which,  together  with  Dr. 
LoTHROP's  Sermon,  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  our  columns, 
remind  us  forcibly  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
Boston.  For  the  last  few  years  nearly  all  of  the  older  churches 
have  been  on  a  stampede  after  their  worshippers.  The  trade 
of  the  city  having  driven  the  old  Bostonians  out  of  their  family 
mansions,  and  left  the  churches  surrounded  w^ith  stores,  the 
next  step  of  necessity  has  been  the  moving  of  the  churches,  so 
that  soon  the  Old  South  will  be  the  only  reminder,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  of  the  church  edifices  of  a  former  generation. 
The  Federal-Street,  the  New  South,  the  First  Church,  the  Bap- 
tist Church  on  Chauncy  Street,  Rev.  Dr.  Adams's  on  Essex 
Street,  the  Catholic  Church  on  Franklin  Street,  the  Winter- 
Street, —  all  have  taken  up  their  line  of  march  to  the  newer 
parts  of  the  city.  The  Universalist  Church  in  School  Street, 
the  Second  Church  in  Bedford,  Trinity  in  Summer,  and  the 
old  church  in  Brattle  Square,  will  soon  give  way  for  stately 
stores,  and  the  places  where  they  stood  for  generations  will 
know  them  no  more. 

But  these  changes  mark  the  transitions  of  church  polity  and 
religious  opinions  as  distinctly  as  the  increase  of  the  city  in 
trade  and  the  moving  of  the  people.  The  sermon  of  Dr. 
LoTHROP  illustrates  this.  "  The  Manifesto,"  when  written, 
contained  statements  of  principles,  and  recommendations  of 
changes,  which  were  regarded  as  somewhat  startling  innova- 
tions. Now  both  the  practices  and  principles  there  set  forth 
have  become  established  in  our  churches. 

Brattle  Square  is,  moreover,  specially  dear  to  the  Bostonians 
from  the  many  old  and  dear  memories  with  which  it  is  asso- 
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ciated.  It  has  had  a  ministry  of  eminent  scholarship  and  pul- 
pit gifts.  There  were  Colman,  Cooper,  and  Thacher  of  a 
former  generation.  It  was  here  that  Buckminster,  '*  the 
seraph  of  the  pulpit,"  thrilled  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  by  an 
eloquence  as  novel  as  it  was  fervent  and  glowing.  It  was 
here  that  Everett  began  that  career  as  a  public  speaker,  which, 
in  another  sphere,  has  given  a  grace  and  charm  to  American 
oratory.  It  was  here  that  Palfrey,  with  careful  scholarship 
and  conscientious  fidelity,  entered  upon  pulpit  labors,  which 
afterwards  ripened  into  the  professor  and  historian.  Its  pres- 
ent minister  has  had  a  long  and  faithful  pastorate,  and  is  widely 
known  for  his  pulpit  eloquence,  and  the  various  public  services 
which  he  has  performed  with  so  great  acceptance  and  ability. 

Then,  too,  the  edifice  itself  is  rich  in  associations.  It  is 
connected  with  the  struggles  and  the  memories  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  bears  the  handiwork  of  one  who  has,  by  his  genius 
in  church  designs,  left  an  imperishable  name.  But  though 
thus  rich  in  sacred  association,  this  church  must  yield  to  the 
changes  of  time.  The  Boston  of  a  former  generation,  with  its 
cluster  of  churches,  has  become  a  great  centre  of  trade.  The 
old  citizens,  one  by  one,  have  been  forced  to  give  up  their 
homes  and  churches  for  stores.  This  is  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  increase  of  Boston.  But  the  city  has  only  entered 
upon  her  new  enlargement.  She  is  pushing  out  in  every  quar- 
ter. The  future  is  rich  with  the  promise  of  added  wealth, 
population,  and  trade.  Will  Boston,  as  she  thus  is  favored 
with  material  prosperity,  maintain  the  higher  interests  of  cul- 
ture and  religion?  Will  this  city  be  the  abode  of  scholars  and 
artists  who  will  throw  the  light  of  their  influence  and  genius 
over  literature  and  social  life?  Will  our  ministers,  uniting 
reverence  and  love  of  freedom,  resist  the  present  temptation 
to  superficial  brilliancy,  and  by  earnest  and  profound  study 
work  to  advance  the  progress  of  Christian  truth,  and  strive  to 
build  up  churches  which  shall  be  both  sentinels  and  lights  to 
watch  the  public  morals  and  brighten  the  pathway  of  prog- 
ress? In  the  future  we  hope  to  see  Boston  maintain  that 
foremost  position  in  culture,  education,  and  religion  for  which 
she  has  heretofore  been  distinguished. 
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The  "Boston  Post,"  of  Monday,  July  31,  had  a  very 
full  description  of  the  whole  scene  and  service  at  the 
church ;  and  its  reporter,  adhering  to  facts,  but  holding 
a  rhetorical  pen,  gave  such  play  to  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion as  to  present  a  very  vivid  picture.  From  his 
description  we  make  the  following  extracts:  — 

The  Services  Yesterday.  —  Yesterday  morning  services 
were  held  in  the  time-honored  edifice  for  the  last  time.  The 
weather  was  cloudy  and  threatening,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
deter  those  who  would  come  from  coming ;  .  .  .  and  a  most 
unusual,  but  under  the  circumstances  perfectly  natural,  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  event.  It  was  no  common  one  that  of 
taking  leave  of  such  a  place  as  Brattle-Street  Church.  There 
were  many  moist  eyes  to  be  seen  amongst  the  congregation. 
There  were  many  old  niches  looked  into  for  a  parting  thought. 
There  was  a  historic  fact  to  many  attaching  to  every  window 
and  every  pillar,  and  the  pulpit  and  the  organ  spoke  volumes. 
.  .  .  There,  in  1775,  had  stood  a  stack  of  arms.  By  that  win- 
dow an  officer  had  hacked  at  the  queer  old  carvings,  and  the 
marks  of  his  sabre  are  to  be  seen  there  still.  There,  by  the 
pulpit,  had  been  grouped  the  flags  of  Great  Britain.  Around, 
everywhere,  had  been  scattered  the  cots  of  the  soldiery.  One 
could  trace  the  precise  spot  back  of  where  the  cannon-ball 
had  struck,  and  imagine  what  consternation  reigned  in  the 
barrack  when  from  the  line  of  the  American  fortifications  the 
shot  was  fast  dropping  into  the  Square,  and  the  dismal 
portents  of  a  driving  rain-storm  filled  the  air.  Thoughts 
such  as  these  recurred  to  one  sitting  in  the  church  while 
the  congregation  was  coming  in,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time 
to  reflect. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  organist,  Mr.  I.  I.  Harwood, 
seated  himself  before  the  sacred  instrument  and  played  an 
appropriate  prelude.  .  .  .  By  this  time  the  church  was  crowd- 
ed to  overflowing.  The  pews,  the  galleries,  the  aisles,  the 
doorways,  were  filled  completely.     There  was  no  room  for 
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more,  and  it  all  went  to  prove  that  the  traditions  of  the  old 
edifice  are  not  yet  quite  forgotten,  and  that  they  will  not  soon 
be.  From  the  galleries,  to  one  looking  down  into  the  body  of 
the  church,  the  scene  was  deeply  impressive.  The  sturdy 
array  of  pillars  on  either  side,  the  antique  mouldings,  the  pews 
panelled  in  green,  the  brocatelle  curtains  on  the  brass  rods 
around  the  galleries,  the  curiously  shaped  windows  and  the 
wide  sills,  the  heavy  green  blinds  through  which  the  daylight 
found  its  way  in  a  subdued  form  and  fell  upon  the  upturned 
faces  and  touched  them  all  and  every  thing  with  a  hallowed 
tint,  and  the  worn  and  faded  furnishings  were  such  as  to  fill  a 
stranger  with  thoughts  akin  to  sadness  in  remembrance  of  the 
occasion.  In  the  pulpit  sat  Dr.  Lothrop,  ...  by  his  side  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale.  On  the  table  in  front  were  a  few  flowers, 
and  at  each  end  of  the  large  Bible  was  a  bouquet  of  beautiful 
exotics.  .  .  . 

After  some  further  description  of  the  scene  and  the 
services,  and  a  full  report  of  the  Sermon,  the  "Post" 
closes  with  the  following  reference  to — 

The  Music  —  The  musical  portion  of  the  exercises  calls 
for  more  than  a  mere  passing  mention.  The  selections  were 
all  in  the  best  taste  possible,  and  were  performed  with  remark- 
ably fine  effect.  The  organ,  though  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old,  has  lost  none  of  that  purity  and  rotundity  of  tone  for 
which  it  has  long  been  famous,  and  yesterday  it  seemed  to  be 
conscious  of  the  peculiar  solemnity  of  the  day,  so  grand  and 
beautiful  were  the  effects  educed  from  it.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  state,  in  passing,  that  it  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the 
old  organ  will  be  recast  and  incorporated  in  the  new  one. 
Beside  the  organist,  the  choir  consisted  of  Mrs.  1. 1.  Harwood, 
soprano  ;  Mrs.  J.  Rametti,  alto  ;  Mr.  D.  W.  Loring,  tenor ; 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Pickett,  bass ;  and  this  quartette  was  assisted 
in  the  chorus  passages  by  Mrs.  Tower,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
rett, bass,  both  former  members  of  the  choir.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harwood  came  to  the  city  from  York,  Maine,  where  they  were 
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passing  a  summer  vacation,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
present  at,  and  attending  to  the  music  of,  these  farewell  ser- 
vices. The  selections  consisted  of  an  opening  quartette  from 
T.  Sterndale  Bennett's  oratorio,  "  The  Woman  of  Samaria  ; " 
"  God  is  a  Spirit,"  sung  without  the  organ ;  a  Gloria,  "  Now 
unto  the  King  Eternal,"  following  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  the  hymn,  "  While  Thee  I  seek,  Protecting  Power," 
sung  to  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  tune,  "  Brattle  Street,"  by 
Pleyel ;  a  Chant,  "  O  Sing  unto  the  Lord,"  by  James  Turle  ; 
and  the  concluding  Doxology,  "From  all  that  dwell  below 
the  skies,"  sung  to  Old  Hundred.  The  voices  of  the  singers 
blended  perfectly,  and  the  execution  of  the  various  tunes  and 
anthems  was  highly  artistic  and  deserving  of  unstinted  praise. 
Mr.  Harwood  handled  the  organ  with  appreciative  and  excep- 
tional skill.  Mrs.  Harwood's  voice  is  a  clear,  high  and  ringing 
soprano,  equally  good  in  each  of  the  registers,  while  Mrs. 
Rametti  possesses  a  contralto  of  remarkable  sweetness.  Mr. 
Loring's  tenor  and  Mr.  Pickett's  bass  are  also  conspicuously 
excellent,  and  the  whole  choir  may  rightfully  congratulate 
itself  upon  having  achieved  a  genuine  musical  triumph,  despite 
the  very  unfavorable  condition  of  the  weather. 

It  will  be  long  before  the  last  services  in  the  old  church  in 
Brattle  Square  will  be  forgotten. 

The  "Post's"  reference  to  the  music,  and  criticism  of 
it,  are  altogether  appropriate  and  just,  and,  as  an  inter- 
esting addition  and  close  to  it,  we  publish  what  to  some 
is  a  well-known  and  unquestionably  authentic  tradition 
in  Brattle-Square  Church,  in  regard  to  the  hymn, 
**  While  Thee  I  seek,  Protecting  Power,"  and  the  tune, 
"Brattle  Street,"  to  which  it  is  almost  invariably  sung. 
When  Rev.  Mr.  Buckminster  returned  from  Europe  in 
1807,  he  brought  with  him  a  manuscript  copy  of  this 
hymn,  presented  to  him  by  its  celebrated  author,  Helen 
Maria  Williams.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  first 
copy  of  this  hymn  that  had  reached  America.      It  had 
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certainly  never  been  adopted  or  used  in  public  worship. 
Very  soon  after  his  return,  Mr.  Buckminster,  whose 
knowledge  of  music  was  as  thorough  as  his  love  of  it 
was  ardent,  in  conjunction,  says  tradition,  with  Hon. 
Nahum  Mitchell  and  Bartholomew  Brown,  Esq.,  altered 
a  piece  of  Pleyel's  instrumental  music,  adapting  it  to  the 
hymn,  and  the  two  were  sung  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  at  Brattle-Street  Church,  in  the  autumn  of  1807. 
Wedded  together  then  and  there,  the  union  has  been  so 
universally  recognized  and  approved  fof  nearly  seventy 
years,  that  any  attempt  at  divorce  is  immediately  con- 
demned. Few  congregations  would  be  pleased  at  hear- 
ing that  hymn  sung  to  any  but  this  tune,  which  was  at 
first  called  *'  Hymn  Second,"  and  once  published  under 
the  name  of  "Bengal,"  but  was  soon,  — as  early  as  181 1, 
—  in  honor  of  Mr.  Buckminster  and  the  church  where  it 
was  first  sung,  called  "  Brattle  Street,"  and  is  now  uni- 
versally known  and  designated  by  that  name. 
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BRATTLE-SQUARE    CHURCH 


Paging  tfje  Corner  Sitont. 


T^HE  corner-stone  of  the  new  Brattle-Square  Church, 
corner  of  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Clarendon 
Street,  was  laid  on  Thursday,  September  14,  with  simple 
but  appropriate  and  interesting  services,  which  opened 
with  the  reading  of  some  passages  of  Scripture  and 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop.  Mr.  John  Gard- 
ner, chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  then  read 
the  following 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  on  this  occasion  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Brattle-Square  Church,  and  place  within  it 
some  historical  records  of  the  church  and  society,  whose  origin 
dates  back  to  1699,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  ago. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  name  the  eminent,  learned,  and 
pious  men  who  have  so  successfully  preached  from  its  pulpit. 
History  bears  evidence  to  the  great  and  good  work  done  by 
each  in  his  day  and  generation.  Perhaps,  also,  no  Christian 
society  in  the  land  has  counted  among  its  members  from  time 
to  time  so  great  a  number  of  eminent  statesmen,  whose  influ- 
ence throughout  the  whole  country  did  so  much  to  mould  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  establish  the  republican  government  under 
which  we  now  live. 
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Governor  Hancock  and  Governor  Bowdoin  were  both  wor- 
shippers at  Brattle  Square,  were  liberal  contributors  towards 
its  support,  and  large  donors  towards  the  erection  in  1772  of 
the  edifice  that  has  just  been  sold.  At  later  periods,  the  Presi- 
dents, John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams ;  the  celebrated 
lawyers,  Samuel  Dexter,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Daniel  Webster, 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  Judge  Peter  Oxembridge  Thacher,  and 
James  T.  Austin ;  Drs.  John  and  J.  C.  Warren,  the  brothers 
Sullivan,  Gen.  Dearborn,  Alexander  Everett,  Benjamin 
Crowninshield ;  also  many  liberal,  distinguished  and  influ- 
ential merchants,  Thomas  Russell,  Theodore  Lyman,  Hen- 
derson Inches,  William,  Amos,  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  as  well 
as  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  were  at  some  time 
proprietors  and  worshippers  at  Brattle-Square  Church. 

The  idea  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Palfrey,  in  his  sermon 
preached  at  the  installation  of  our  much-respected  pastor, 
"  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  you  preach  from  this  desk 
will  be  heard  by  those  whose  positions  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  will  take  the  sentiments  uttered  here  and  disseminate 
them  throughout  the  wide  domain  of  the  country." 

Some  five  years  since  it  became  apparent  that  the  location 
of  the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  the 
encroaching  demands  of  trade  and  commerce,  was  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  wants  or  convenience  of  the  society,  and  that 
some  new  location  nearer  the  homes  of  its  members,  and  more 
agreeable  of  access,  n.ust  be  sought  and  obtained.  At  that 
time  the  lot  we  now  stand  on  was  purchased  by  some  members 
of  the  parish  with  the  purpose  of  ofl^ering  it  at  the  low  price 
paid  for  it  to  the  society,  whenever  it  should  vote  to  remove. 
No  better  spot,  we  think,  could  then  or  since  have  been  secured. 
Its  prominence  from  every  point  of  view,  its  central  position 
on  this  broad  avenue,  its  proximity  to  the  increasing  population 
in  this  southern  and  western  part  of  the  city,  and  its  short  dis- 
tance from  Beacon  Hill,  commend  the  site  as  a  good  selection. 
It  will  soon  be  surrounded  by  the  residences  of  a  population 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  society,  when  fully  author- 
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ized  to  sell  the  church  and  property  in  Brattle  Square  and 
erect  a  suitable  church  on  some  more  commodious  spot,  decided 
at  once  to  accept  this  lot  from  the  parishioners,  who  had  pur- 
chased and  were  ready  to  transfer  it  by  deed  to  the  society. 

The  church  property  in  Brattle  Street  is  sold.  Contracts 
were  made  some  months  since  for  the  erection  of  this  structure, 
which  is  being  built  in  the  Norman-Lombardic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  of  materials  such  as  you  see  before  you,  —  Rox- 
bury  stone,  and  brown  sand-stone.  Unlike  any  other  church 
in  the  city,  it  will  have  an  imposing  tower  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  in  height.  The  cost  of  the  whole  land 
and  structure  will  not  be  far  from  the  resources  we  shall  have 
at  command.  And  when  we  have  put  this  stone  with  its  con- 
tents in  its  place,  on  that  solid  foundation  under  the  ponderous 
tower  to  be  erected,  may  it  rest  there  for  centuries  to  come, 
undisturbed  by  earthquakes,  revolutions,  or  contending  armies. 
May  this  temple  stand  unscathed,  save  by  the  hand  of  time, 
and  from  its  altar  may  there  go  forth  all  good  influences  and 
religious  instructions,  teaching  love  to  one  another,  adora- 
tion of  God,  and  love  for  our  Redeemer,  till  time  shall  be 
no  more. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Gardner  enumerated 
the  contents  of  the  sealed  box,  which  were  as  follows  :  — 

The  Daily  Advertiser^  of  July  31,  1871,  containing  the  sermon  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Lothrop,  the  minister  of  the  church,  on  the  30th  of  July,  being 
the  last  service  held  in  the  church  in  Brattle  Square. 

A  history  of  the  church  and  society,  written  by  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop, 
published  in  185 1. 

Charter  granted  by  the  legislature  in  1822,  with  a  list  of  the  ministers 
of  the  church  from  1698,  with  the  by-laws  of  the  church. 

Charter  granted  by  the  legislature  in  1871. 

Copies  of  the  following  papers :  Daily  Advertiser^  dated  September 
14,  1871 ;  Boston  Morning  Post  and  Weekly ^  September  14,  1871  ; 
Boston  yournal,  September  14,  1871  ;  'Bo^ion  Evening  Transcript^ 
September  13  and  14,  1871,  and  Weekly;  Boston  Evening  Travel- 
ler,  September  14;  Boston  Christian  Register ^  September  9;  New 
York  Liberal  Christian,  September  9. 
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Photographs  of  the, pastor  and  several  others. 

Copper  cent  of  1803;  copper  cent  of  171 5;  silver  six-cent  piece,  of 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  1737.    These  coins  were  found  on  the  premises 

of  the  old  church. 

The  box  was  then  set  with  cement  in  the  proposed 
cavity  by  Dr.  Lothrop,  assisted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee  and  the  contracting  mason,  Mr. 
Augustus  Lothrop ;  and  the  corner-stone  was  lowered 
into  its  place.  The  anthem,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  was  then 
sung ;  after  which,  Dr.  Lothrop  delivered  the  following 
address :  — 

My  Christian  Friends,  and  especially  Members  and  Repre- 
sentatives OF  THE  Society  recently  worshipping  in  Brattle 
Square,  — 

The  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  Mr. 
Gardner,  at  the  opening  of  this  service  stated  to  you 
its  purpose.  That  purpose  has  now  been  substan- 
tially accomplished.  He,  in  conjunction  with  his  as- 
sociates on  the  committee,  and  myself  as  pastor  (in  the 
regretted  absence  of  our  deacon,  Mr.  P.  T.  Homer,  to 
whom  this  service  was  assigned),  have  just  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  our  new  church,  depositing  within  and 
beneath  it  a  box  (whose  contents  have  been  stated),  to 
remain  there  unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  until  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  the  progress  of  time  this  church,  too, 
shall  have  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  receive  its  mandate  to 
depart.  The  occasion  has  a  meaning  and  significance, 
lessons  of  duty  and  of  hope.  It  awakens  memories, 
enforces  obligations,  is  an  expression  of  feelings,  prin- 
ciples, purposes,  which  are  swelling  in  all  our  hearts, 
but  which  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  undertake  here 
and  now  fully  to  set  forth.  Let  me  simply  say  that,  as 
a  religious  society,  we  gather  here  to-day  as  pilgrims 
and  strangers,  without  house  or  home,  seeking  to  lay  the 
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foundations,  to  build  here  the  walls  of  a  new  habitation, 
a  new  religious  home,  for  ourselves,  our  families,  and 
the  generations  who  may  come  after  us.  Even  as  our 
Fathers,  of  glorious  and  blessed  memory  —  the  Pilgrims 
of  1620,  '30,  and  '34  —  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  sacred 
associations  and  tender  affections,  in  the  spirit  of  a  devout 
faith,  at  the  call  of  conscience  and  duty,  tore  themselves 
away,  turned  their  backs  upon  the  dear  old  churches,  the 
sacred  spots  and  happy  homes  of  England,  and  came 
over  to  this  land,  to  build  here  new  churches  and  new 
homes,  and  to  worship  and  serve  God  under  broader  and 
fairer  opportunities,  —  so  we  have  given  our  hearts  a  ter- 
rible wrench,  our  memories  and  affections  a  painful 
shock ;  we  have  abandoned,  torn  ourselves  away  from 
a  noble  old  church,  —  grand,  solemn,  imposing  in  itself, 
but  so  surrounded,  pressed  upon,  buried,  as  it  were, 
beneath  the  gathering  accumulations  of  the  world  in  its 
growing  business  and  enterprise,  as  to  have  lost  those 
properties  of  convenience  and  invitation  which  should 
mark  a  church, — we  have  torn  ourselves  away  from  this, 
—  at  what  pain,  none  but  those  of  us  who  have  done  it 
can  estimate,  —  and  come  down  here  to  this  new  and 
more  open  spot,  that  we  may  build  here  a  new  house  of 
worship,  establish  here  a  new  religious  home,  enshrine 
in  it  all  the  memories  of  the  past,  embark  and  intrust  to 
it  all  the  hopes  of  the  future,  and,  in  it  and  through  it, 
give  to  our  religious  organization,  and  to  the  freedom  and 
simplicity  of  that  Congregational  faith  and  worship  it  aims 
to  uphold,  a  fairer  and  broader  opportunity  to  grow  and 
expand,  to  exert  more  and  more  its  beneficent  influence  as 
a  permanent  and  pervading  power  in  this  community. 

My  friends,  I  rejoice, — but  knowing  most  of  you,  your 
Christian  sentiments  and  spirit,  so  well  as  I  do,  I  may  use 
the  plural  number,  and  say  we,  —  we  all  rejoice  in  the 
religious  liberty  enjoyed  in  our  country,  where  each  and 
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all  are  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences.  We  rejoice  in  every  token  of  a  living 
faith  and  earnest  zeal  displayed  by  any  of  the  denomina- 
tions of  Christian  men  and  women  that  compose  our 
community.  We  rejoice  in  every  indication,  no  matter 
by  whom  made,  that  God  is  recognized  and  worshipped, 
Christ  received,  reverenced,  obeyed,  and  his  Gospel 
made  the  inspiration  and  law  of  life  to  the  soul.  And,  as 
we  stand  here  to-day,  in  this  southern  and  western  part 
of  our  growing  city,  and  look  around  upon  its  increasing 
number  of  new  churches,  —  upon  those  whose  spires, 
pointing  towards  heaven,  show  that  they  are  already 
completed,  and  upon  those  whose  foundations  are  just 
begun,  —  as  we  look  around  upon  them  all,  from  the 
majestic  and  massive  Cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  the  church  whose  corner-stone  was  laid  yesterday,  we 
bid  them  all  God  speed.  May  they  all  be  fountains  of 
living  waters  to  them  that  drink  thereat.  May  they  all 
redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honor  of  Christ,  and 
the  good  of  man.  May  they  all  stand  for  the  defence 
and  furtherance  of  Christian  light  and  love,  holiness  and 
truth,  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  We  would  come  among  them,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  opposition,  or  a  narrow,  sectarian  bigotry,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  respect  and  sympathy,  to  strive  by 
competing  in  love  and  zeal  to  promote  the  highest  and 
best  interests,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
this  community.  But,  while  we  thus  embrace  all  with 
a  broad  catholic  charity,  and  desire  to  live  in  peace  with 
all,  we  cleave  closest,  we  love  deepest,  we  respect  most 
profoundly,  we  give  faith,  heart,  conscience,  and  our 
best  service  to  that  simple,  free,  independent  Congrega- 
tionalism which  we  have  received  from  our  Fathers ; 
which,  as  a  form  of  Gospel  administration,  was  the 
pristine  glory  of  New  England ;  to  which  she  owes  so 
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much  that  is  honorable  in  her  history  and  noble  in  her 
character ;  to  which  the  ancestors  of  so  many  of  us  were 
martyrs  and  servants  in  England  and  in  this  country ; 
and  which,  as  we  read  and  interpret  the  New  Testament, 
corresponds,  in  organization,  form,  and  service,  more 
nearl)'than  any  other  to  those  primitive  Christian  churches, 
which  Paul  and  the  apostles  planted  around  the  shores 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  We  are  sad  when  any  one  of  these  old 
Congregational  churches  dies  out,  becomes  extinct. 
We  rejoice  when  any  one  of  them  is  spiritually  renovated, 
imbued  with  fresh  life,  placed  (as  we  are  endeavoring 
to  place  ours)  in  a  position  to  prolong  its  existence,  and 
increase  its  power,  and  become  more  and  more  a  living 
church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  therefore, 
brethren,  and  ought  to  be,  in  gladness  and  gratitude 
that  we  meet  here  to-day,  and,  with  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion, lay  the  corner-stone  of  our  new  church.  From 
this  hour  let  sacred  associations  and  interests  begin  to 
gather  in  our  hearts  around  this  spot,  leading  us  to  for- 
get the  things  that  are  behind  and  press  forward  to  those 
that  are  before,  —  forget  them  so  far  as  their  memory 
would  be  a  clog  to  our  zeal,  a  hindrance  to  our  efforts,  a 
palsy  upon  our  energy ;  remember  them  only  to  make 
them  an  inspiration  to  faith,  hope,  courage,  to  every 
thing  demanded  of  us  to  carry  forward  to  completion  the 
goodly  Christian  work  we  have  undertaken,  and  have 
here  and  now  asked  God  to  bless.  Let  us  so  remember 
the  past  and  so  embrace  the  future  that  both  may  quicken 
and  invigorate  our  fidelity. 

Brethren,  the  independent  Congregational  Church  — 
the  "  manifesto  "  church  of  1699  which  has  come  down 
to  us  by  inheritance  and  descent,  and  which  we  here 
represent,  —  in  its  history,  character,  principles  is  worthy 
of  our  regard  and  our  devoted  service.      It  combines 
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and  haraionizes,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  practicable, 
the  principles  of  authority  iand  freedom  ;  maintaining,  as 
a  body  or  religious  society,  its  own  independence  of  all 
external  authority  by  its  subjection  to  the  Master  in  his 
great   revelation,   and   securing   the   freedom   of  every 
individual  member  of  the  body  in  the  interpretation  of 
that  revelation.     The  great  declaration  of  its  covenant  is, 
"We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth ;   and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  prom- 
ised Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  receive  the 
holy  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
God  to  men  for  their  salvation."      The  great  demand 
—  the  simple,  grand,    comprehensive  demand  —  which 
it  makes  upon  every  one  who  would  join  in  its  service  at 
the  table  of  Communion  is  one  that  recognizes  liberty 
and  supposes  progress.      "Will  you  endeavor  to  yield 
obedience  to  every  truth  of  God  that  has  been  or  shall 
be  made  known  to  you  as  your  duty,  the  Lord  assisting 
you  by  his  Spirit  and  grace  ?  "     It  is  because  we  believe 
these  declarations  and  principles  to  be  the  spiritual  corner- 
stones of  the  spiritual  Church  of  Christ,  that  we  seek  to 
transplant  them  from  the  original  spot  where  our  Fathers 
embodied  them  in  temple  and  worship  to  this  new  spot, 
that  here  they  may  take  fresh  root,  spring  up  strong  and 
fruitful,  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  nourish  the 
spiritual  life  of  many  generations.     Let  us  prosecute  this 
work,  so  happily  begun,  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  worthy 
of  its  character  and  importance ;  and  may  God  continue 
to  bless  it  with  the  smiles  of  his  favor.     May  this  church 
go  steadily  forward  to  completion  without  delay  or  acci- 
dent, or  loss  of  life  or  limb  to  any  engaged  in  erecting  it. 
When  it  stands  finished  throughout  from  its  firm  founda- 
tions to  the  capstones  of  its  lofty  tower,  may  the  blessed 
Providence  permit  us  to  gather  here  with  devout  and  grate- 
ful hearts,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  a  holy  faith,  consecrate  it 
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to  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty  ;  to 
the  honor  and  service  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  And,  so  long  as  its  walls  shall  stand,  and 
men  and  women  gather  in  it  for  worship,  in  Christian 
faith  and  trust,  may  the  Father  and  the  Son  make  it  the 
scene  and  the  channel  through  which  to  shed  down,  in 
rich  abundance,  those  influences  of  the  Hoh'^  Spirit  which 
are  for  the  consolation,  the  enlightenment  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  may  we,  brethren,  when  we  come 
to  worship  within  these  walls,  and  may  all  who  come 
after  us,  see  to  it  that,  through  these  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  our  own  efforts  and  prayers,  the  spiritual 
temple  of  a  holy  Christian  character  —  more  glorious 
and  beautiful  than  any  outward  temple,  —  be  built  up  in 
our  hearts. 
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DEDICATORY    SERMON. 


TF  it  be  sad  to  see  old  landmarks  pass  away,  it  is  grateful 
to  see  new  ones  arise  which  shall  in  time  become  old. 
Our  thoughts  upon  this  subject  should  be  healthy,  not  mor- 
bid. As  we  cannot  annul,  we  should  cheerfully  submit  to 
that  law  of  change  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  our 
being  on  earth.  Its  results  are  often  tokens  of  growth  and 
prosperity.  Though  it  may  sometimes  disturb  our  tenderest 
feelings  and  associations,  and  seem  to  lay  unhallowed  and 
destroying  hands  upon  what  can  never  be  replaced,  we 
should  remember  that  change  can  absolutely  destroy  nothing 
worthy  of  perpetual  life.  It  may  remove  the  monument ;  but 
the  fact,  the  history,  the  principle  commemorated  survive, 
and  through  the  love  and  faith  of  human  hearts  shall  have 
new  and  more  fit  forms  of  embodiment,  expression,  and 
culture. 

Within  a  few  years,  eight  or  ten  of  our  religious  societies, 
whose  houses  of  worship  had  come  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
city's  business  and  traffic,  have  removed  from  long-conse- 
crated spots  to  new,  better,  and  more  appropriate  situations ; 
and  occasionally  in  the  public  press,  and  oftener  in  private 
talk,  there  have  been  unwise  and  unhealthy  lamentations 
over  these  changes.  Would  we  go  back  to  the  Boston  of 
fifty  years  ago,  that  these  churches  might  still  be  vigorous 
and  useful  on  their  old  spots ;  or,  having  the  Boston  of  to-day, 


would  we  leave  these  churches  stranded  and  useless  on  their 
old  spots,  to  be  monuments  then  not  simply  of  change,  but 
of  decay  and  death?  If  people  remove  their  social  homes, 
is  the  law  of  religious  association  so  much  stronger,  that 
they  cannot  remove  their  religious  homes?  These  removed 
churches  are  not  dead :  they  have  only  received  new  and 
increased  life.  Their  history,  and  the  moral  influence  and 
power  of  that  history,  are  not  extinct,  and  cannot  be  extin- 
guished. 

On  removing  from  Chauncy  Place  to  its  present  noble 
structure,  the  First  Church  carried  with  it  all  its  history  and 
traditions  from  the  days  of  Cotton  and  the  mud-built  walls 
of  its  first  little  structure  on  State  Street,  and  these  have 
power  now,  and  will  have,  so  long  as  the  First  Church  con- 
tinues a  living  Christian  organization,  no  matter  where  it 
worships.  The  Second  Church,  when  its  neighboring  edi- 
fice is  completed,  will  embody  there  its  traditions  and  asso- 
ciations ;  and  though  its  walls  will  never  echo  with  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  like  the  old  temple  in  Hanover  Street, 
yet  to  the  living  members  the  name  of  Henry  Ware  will 
ever  have  the  power  to  touch  the  heart  and  conscience,  and 
stir  them  to  devout  thoughts  and  Christian  deeds.  Trinity 
Church,  when  it  completes  the  massive  structure  it  proposes 
to  erect,  will  be  "Old  Trinity"  still,  as  in  Summer  Street,  in 
the  days  of  Bishop  Parker,  Dr.  Gardiner,  and  other  noble 
servants  of  the  Lord  who  have  ministered  at  its  altar ;  and 
whatever  there  may  be  of  moral  power,  of  tender  and  per- 
sonal association,  in  its  individual  history  will  be  embodied 
and  transmitted  in  its  new  temple  of  worship. 

The  old  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  on  Franklin  Street 
has  gone,  but  the  noblest  part  of  it  survives;  and  when 
completed,  to  every  intelligent  Roman  Catholic,  familiar 
with  the  history  of  his  church  in  Boston,  that  grand  Basilica 
on  Washington  Street  will  soon  become  fragrant  with  the 


name  and  the  fame  of  those  two  memorable  bishops,  —  the 
saintly  Cheverus,  and  the  wise,  accomplished,  and  devoted 
Fitzpatrick. 

The  Old  South,  so  intimately  associated  with  many  events 
in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  will  not  die,  though  the  house 
in  which  that  society  so  long  worshipped  pass  to  other  uses. 
Bricks  and  mortar  are  not  alive.  It  is  the  living  organi- 
zation that  gives  power  to  the  memories  and  associa- 
tions that  gather  around  them,  and  these  memories  and 
associations  go  where  the  living  organization  goes.  The 
Old  South,  worshipping  in  its  new  house  on  a  neighbor- 
ing street,  will  be  the  Old  South  still,  with  all  that  there 
is  of  living  power  and  glory  in  its  history  and  traditions 
gathered  there  uninjured.  We  may  well  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  Brattle-Square  society  will  survive  transplanting 
from  the  spot  where  it  worshipped  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  in  its  new  place  and 
new  edifice  will  embody  and  transmit  all  that  history,  all 
those  traditions  and  associations,  that  give  it  a  claim  to  the 
affectionate  reverence  of  its  members  and  to  the  favorable 
regards  of  the  community,  in  which  for  so  many  years  it 
has  exerted  its  measure  of  influence  and  is  entitled  to  its 
share  of  honor.  At  the  call  of  this  society,  we  gather  here 
this  evening  to  dedicate,  by  simple  and  appropriate  ser- 
vices, their  new  structure  to  its  high  and  holy  uses ;  and 
our  gathering  should  be,  not  in  morbid  regret  for  departed 
landmarks,  or  lamentations  over  changes  that  were  unavoid- 
able, but  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  with  grateful,  hopeful  hearts. 

In  this  spirit  I  would  speak,  and  as  indicating  the 
thoughts  I  propose  to  present,  have  selected  for  my  text 
these  words :  — 

"The  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth : 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him."  —  John  iv.  23. 

"  By  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us  through 
the  veil,  that  is  lo  say,  his  flesh."  —  Heb.  x.  20. 


This  house,  simple,  massive,  beautiful,  —  not  free,  I  sup- 
pose, from  those  imperfections  which  must  attach  to  every 
conception  of  human  genius  and  every  work  of  human 
hands,  but  still  a  very  noble,  appropriate,  convenient,  and 
impressive  structure  —  has  been  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
Christian  worship  and  instruction ;  for  the  administration  of 
the  gospel  according  to  the  forms,  ideas,  and  principles 
known  in  ecclesiastical  polity  as  Independent  Congrega- 
tionalism. What  is  this  gospel  which  we  seek  to  admin- 
ister here;  what  its  essential  basis  and  truth?  From  the 
simplicity  of  its  organization,  forms,  and  modes  of  worship  ; 
their  harmony  with  the  declaration  of  the  text;  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  primitive  Christian  churches ;  their 
elastic  adaptation  to  the  progress  of  religious  thought,  — 
what  claim  has  Independent  Congregationalism  to  such 
regard  that  we  should  desire  to  cleave  to  it  and  uphold  it? 
These  questions  seem  pertinent  to  the  occasion  ;  and  to 
some  thoughts  in  the  direction  they  indicate  I  invite  your 
attention. 

What  is  Christianity  in  its  essential  basis  and  truth? 
Christianity  is  a  divine  revelation.  But  divine  revelations 
are  various.  Nature  is  a  revelation :  "  things  seen  and 
temporal  have  at  all  times  declared  things  unseen  and  eter- 
nal." Individuals  may  receive  revelations,  spiritual  illu- 
minations of  mind  influencing  character  and  conduct.  All 
Christians  believe  in  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 
some,  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  that  these  influences  are 
specially  discernible,  separate  them  from  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  mind,  and  reverently  follow  them  as  distinct 
intimations  of  the  divine  will.  But  if  a  revelation  of  moral 
and  religious  truth  is  to  pass  out  from  him  to  whom  it  is 
made,  and  become  a  power,  an  authority,  a  law  to  others,  it 
must  be  attested  by  some  outward  facts  or  evidences,  and 
thus  the  revelation  and  the  revealer  become  at  once  histori- 


cal.  This  is  the  case  with  the  gospel.  It  is  primarily 
historical,  a  religion  embodied  in  facts  which  go  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  revelation,  a  direct  communication  from  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  Christianity  has  a  record  of 
its  origin  and  early  history,  which  claims  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  and  contemporaries  of 
what  they  narrate.  In  this  record  natural  and  supernatural 
facts,  and  moral  and  religious  teachings,  are  so  marvellously 
blended  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  You  cannot 
retain  for  either,  when  separated,  that  divine  significance 
and  authority  which  attach  to  both  in  their  union.  Prove 
that  this  record  must  be  rejected  as  untrue,  unreliable ;  and 
Christianity  has  no  longer  any  claim  to  be  a  revelation,  and 
as  a  religion  it  is  shorn  of  its  authority,  and  of  its  power  to 
conquer  the  world.  Prove  this  record  to  be  worthy  of  belief, 
to  be  received  as  historically  true ;  and  Christianity  abides 
as  a  revelation  and  as  a  religion  ;  it  abides  a  mighty  power, 
the  light  of  the  world.  I  may  assume,  before  those  whom 
I  address,  that  this  record  is  true  and  reliable ;  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  as  it  is  called,  largely  an  enunciation  of 
the  facts  in  Christ's  history,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the 
earliest  epitomes  of  faith  accepted  and  used  by  the  church,  is 
an  evidence  that  the  early  Christians  regarded  their  relig- 
ion as  a  religion  of  facts,  from  which  its  doctrines  were 
to  be  inferred  or  deduced,  and  which  gave  authority  to  the 
moral  truths  and  precepts  connected  with  them. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  facts,  and  its  great  fact  is 
Christ  himself.  He  is  presented  and  portrayed  to  us  in  the 
record  as  Emmanuel,  "  God  with  us,"  a  divine  person  or 
soul  in  a  human  form,  walking  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
Galilean  peasant,  yet  acting  with  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  of  God ;  thus  combining  and  presenting  in  him- 
self, as  the  son  of  God  and  son  of  man,  an  image  from 
which  to  form  our  highest  conceptions  of  God,  and  a  model 
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and  a  standard  for  men,  —  an  impulse  to  the  highest  efforts 
humanity  can  make,  and  the  loftiest  attainments  humanity 
can  reach.  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  Christian  faith ;  from 
its  interpretation  spring  the  divergences  in  Christian  the- 
ology. Some,  looking  first  and  chiefly  on  the  divine  side 
of  Christ,  studying  his  life,  character,  deeds,  words,  in  the 
light  which  streams  from  that  side,  feel  justified  or  constrained 
to  exalt  Christ  to  Supreme  Deity,  co-equal,  co-eternal  with 
the  Father,  and  thus  find  refuge  and  rest  to  their  souls  in 
the  Trinity  and  in  the  ideas  and  doctrines  involved  in  that 
mystery.  Others,  looking  first  and  chiefly  at  the  human  side 
of  Christ,  studying  the  record  in  the  light  which  streams 
therefrom,  beholding  the  winning  beauty  and  moral  glory 
of  his  character  in  its  human  relations  and  develop- 
ments, listening  to  his  oft-repeated  declaration,  "My  Father 
is  greater  than  I,"  and  to  his  distinct  disavowal  of  the  at- 
tribute of  Omniscience,  even  in  his  divine  relations  as  the 
Son  of  God,  ''Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man  ;  no 
not  the  angels,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only,"  are 
brought  to  believe  in  the  simple  unity  and  supreme  Deity 
of  the  Father  alone  :  and,  in  regard  to  Christ  as  presented 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  believe  that  his  being  is  a  crea- 
tion, and  not  original  and  self-existent;  that  his  power  is 
derived  and  conferred,  not  necessarily  inherent;  that  his 
wisdom  is  a  gift  from  the  Infinite  Source,  the  "Spirit  poured 
without  measure,"  and  not  an  absolute  possession  ;  and  that 
he  is  not  himself  God,  but  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  sent  to  make  a  revelation,  in  precisely  that  form  in 
which  it  was  most  needed,  —  a  human  manifestation  of  God, 
God  in  humanity,  —  in  order  to  bring  religion  from  the  ab- 
stract into  the  concrete,  and  make  it  take  hold,  not  simply 
of  the  faith,  but  of  the  aflfections  and  sympathies  of  the 
human  soul,  and  so  lead  us  to  God  by  that  "new  and 
living  way  which   He  hath  consecrated  through  the  veil, 


that  is  to  say,  his  flesh"  —  his  manifestation  of  God  in 
humanity. 

Now  both  these  great  divergences,  and  all  the  lesser 
ones  that  may  be  found  between  them,  lie,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  plane  of  Scripture.  Those  who  thus  diverge  rest  on 
the  New  Testament  record,  as  the  first  and  only  source 
of  any  reliable  knowledge  that  we  can  get  of  Christ  and 
his  gospel.  They  receive  the  facts  of  that  record,  and 
study  Christ  as  he  is  portrayed,  delineated,  embodied  in 
them,  and  cleave  in  faith  to  the  results  of  that  study.  They 
all  stand  therefore  upon  common  ground,  the  ground  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  if  a  man's  divergence  carry  him 
beyond  and  outside  the  plane  of  Scripture ;  if  he  reject 
the  record  and  deny  its  facts,  or  accept  only  such  small, 
fragmentary  portions  of  it,  here  and  there,  as  he  approves,  or 
chooses  to  believe,  he  seems  to  have  passed  the  line  that 
entrenches  the  Gospel  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  becomes  a 
believer  not  in  Christ,  but  in  himself. 

The  facts  of  the  New  Testament ;  Christ  as  portrayed, 
delineated,  developed  in  these  facts ;  received  and  studied 
with  an  earnest,  living,  loving  faith  that  shall  determine 
the  personal  relations  of  the  soul  to  himself  and  to  the 
Father,  control  the  affections  of  the  heart,  the  efforts  of 
the  will,  the  aspirations  and  conduct  of  the  life ;  is  not  here 
a  just  definition  of  Christianity,  broad  and  simple,  liberal 
enough  and  orthodox  enough  for  all  practical  purposes?  The 
difficulty  in  framing  a  brief,  comprehensive  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  is  Christianity  ?  and  who  may  claim  and 
wear  the  Christian  name?  "  is  enhanced  by  the  idea,  largely 
encouraged  in  some  quarters,  that  there  is  some  illiberality, 
some  want  of  charity,  in  any  answer  or  definition  that  ex- 
cludes anybody  who  chooses  to  claim  it.  But  is  this 
so  ?  Christianity,  like  every  other  religion,  must  have 
sonMJthing  that  is  essential  to  it.    There  must  be  somewhere 
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some  line  that  marks  it  as  distinct  and  separate  from  every 
other  religion. 

There  are  things  good  and  true  in  the  Koran.  I  believe 
them.  Am  I  therefore  a  Mohammedan  ?  May  I  claim 
the  name  ?  Is  it  exclusive  and  uncharitable  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan to  deny  me  the  name  ?  Certainly  not ;  because 
the  very  essence  of  Mohammedanism  is  that  Mohammed 
was  and  is  the  great  prophet  of  God,  with  a  later  com- 
mission, and  a  wisdom  and  power  that  transcended  that  of 
Moses  and  Christ. 

So  there  are  many  things  good,  beautiful,  true,  in  the 
New  Testament,  —  for  instance,  in  the  "  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  Am  I  a  Christian  simply  because  I  believe  that 
sermon  to  be  good,  beautiful,  and  true,  but  care  not  whether 
it  was  uttered  by  Christ  or  by  Judas  Iscariot,  or  am  doubt- 
ful, and  rather  disposed  to  deny  that  there  ever  was  a  real, 
personal  Christ  who  did  utter  it,  as  described  in  the 
record  ?  Have  I  a  right  to  claim  the  Christian  name 
on  this  ground  alone  ?  Is  it  illiberal  or  uncharitable  to 
deny  that  claim,  if  this  is  about  all  of  Christianity  I  believe 
and  accept  ?  Certainly  not ;  because  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity  is  that  there  was  a  real  personal  Christ, 
specially  anointed  and  sent  of  God,  who  did  utter  that  ser- 
mon on  that  mountain's  brow,  speaking  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  infinite  wisdom,  or,  as  the  record  has  it,  "with 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  and  Pharisees."  The 
foundation,  the  corner-stone  upon  which  Christianity  rests, 
is  Christ  as  portrayed  and  presented  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  little  or  no  difference  in  our  conceptions  of  the 
Christian  character,  or  the  great  qualities  or  attributes  that 
compose  it.  To  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  the  heart, 
mind,  soul,  strength,  and  our  brother  as  ourselves,  and  by 
the  strong  and  efficacious  working  of  these  principles  to  be 
brought  and  kept  in  certain  definite  relations  to  God,  to  the 
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world,  to  sin,  to  righteousness,  to  death,  and  to  immortal  life  ; 
and  to  be  led  thereby  to  cultivate  faith,  hope,  love,  trust, 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  forbearance,  tenderness,  in- 
tegrity, purity,  and  spiritual-mindedness,  —  here  is  a  brief 
delineation  of  the  qualities  that  compose  the  Christian  charac- 
ter. Whether  this  character  can  be  reached  or  exist  with- 
out having  or  acknowledging  a  Christian  origin,  and  so 
become  coincident  with  Christian  requirements  without  being 
Christian  is  a  question  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss,  further 
than  to  say  that  the  history  and  testimony  of  the  world,  out- 
side of  Christianity,  seem  to  deny  that  it  can.  Be  this  as  it 
may :  the  Christian  believer,  the  true  disciple  of  Christ,  is 
one  who,  having  these  principles,  brought  into  these  relations, 
and  cultivating  these  virtues  as  described,  acknowledges 
that  all  this,  in  source  and  result,  is  from  and  through 
Christ,  '*  faith  in  him,  and  spiritual  fellowship  with  him.'' 

Christianity  carries  with  it  the  idea  that  God  has  given 
us  Christ  to  be  the  moral  and  spiritual  leader  of  mankind. 
He  came  anointed  of  God  to  "  show  us  the  Father,"  and 
by  that  "showing"  quicken  us  to  faith,  love,  holiness,  and  a 
union  with  God  by  purity  and  prayer  and  an  absolute  conse- 
cration to  him.  He  came  to  reveal  to  us  the  possibilities  of 
our  nature  in  its  duty  and  destiny,  and  as  a  being,  tempted  in 
all  points  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,  —  tried  only  to  be  per- 
fected and  glorified  through  suffering,  —  to  solve  the  problem 
of  life,  by  showing  that  the  end  of  all  its  discipline  is  to 
prepare  us  through  childlike  faith  and  obedience  on  earth 
for  spiritual  enjoyment  and  the  open  vision  of  God  in 
heaven.  This  idea  of  Christ  as  specially  sent,  anointed  of 
God  is  inherent  in  Christianity.  //  is  Christianity.  To 
abandon  it  is  to  abandon  Christianity. 

But  within  the  broad  range  of  this  idea  there  may  be 
room  for  wide  differences  of  theological  dogma,  form, 
organization,  modes  of  worship  and  administration.     It  is 
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natural  that  those  who  agree  upon  these  points  should  unite, 
and  that  those  who  differ  should  to  some  extent  separate. 
There  cannot  be,  God  does  not  mean  there  should  be,  a 
more  absolute  union  and  a  more  universal  uniformity  in 
religion  than  in  other  matters.  He  must  have  a  narrow 
conception  both  of  God  and  his  Providence,  who  thinks  that 
all  this  division  of  Christendom  into  various  sects,  denomi- 
nations and  parties,  many  of  them  in  strong  opposition  and 
contrast  to  each  other,  is  something  simply  wrong  and 
mischievous,  exhibited  to  the  shame  and  not  the  honor 
of  the  gospel,  illustrating  its  weakness  rather  than  its 
power  and  the  glorious  liberty  it  allows.  There  may  be 
a  large  unity  of  spirit  under  all  this  permitted  and  unavoid- 
able diversity. 

Israel  of  old  had  twelve  tribes,  and  each  tribe  had  some- 
thing peculiar  to  itself,  its  own  symbol,  standard,  and 
watchword,  under  which  it  gathered :  but  all  beheld  the 
cloudy  pillar,  and  all  were  guided  by  the  fiery  column ; 
and,  whether  resting  or  on  the  march,  all  ranged  themselves 
in  a  common  glad  allegiance  around  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  they  followed  and  guarded  with  reverent  faith 
and  devotion.  And  so  all  these  Christian  sects  and  denom- 
inations, with  something  peculiar  to  each,  may  have  some- 
thing grander  and  nobler  that  is  common  to  all ;  namely,  a 
devout  loyalty  to  Christ  as  the  light  of  the  world,  a  firm 
allegiance  to  the  banner  of  his  cross  as  it  floats  over  and 
guides  the  onward  march  of  humanity  through  the  mighty 
sweep  of  the  ages.  The  glory  of  any  church,  or  of  any  sect  or 
party  in  the  church,  is  commonly  not  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  itself  and  separates  it  from  others,  but  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  that  which  is,  or  should  be,  common  to  them  all ; 
viz.,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  faith  in  him,  a  faithful  following 
of  him  as  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  Most  of  the 
broader  divisions  of  the  Christian  church  —  Greek,  Roman, 
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Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  others —  are 
founded,  not  so  much  on  essential  differences  in  purely  the- 
ological dogma  or  doctrine,  as  upon  differences  in  forms  of 
organization,  modes  of  worship,  and  the  ideas  and  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  gospel  is  to  be  administered ;  and  the 
evil  influence  they  exert  comes  not  so  much  from  the  divi- 
sions themselves  as  from  the  narrow,  bigoted,  exclusive, 
intolerant  idea,  which  each  of  them  more  or  less  distinctly 
entertains,  that  its  own  modes,  forms,  organization,  and 
administration  are  the  only  scriptural  and  allowable  ones, 
are  particularly  acceptable  to  God,  the  signs  and  tokens  of 
a  higher  holiness,  the  sure  passports  to  the  divine  favor.  I 
rejoice,  my  friends,  in  what  I  believe  to  be  our  Christian, 
and  know  to  be  in  this  land  our  civil,  liberty  in  regard  to 
faith,  forms,  and  modes  of  worship :  and  as  it  is  a  liberty 
existing,  recognized,  established,  let  no  one  use  it  as  a  cloak 
of  maliciousness,  or  abuse  it  by  an  assumption  of  arrogance 
and  intolerance.  Let  no  individual  do  this,  and  no  church 
will  do  it,  or  will  soon  cease  to  do  it.  Let  every  man  use 
his  own  liberty,  and  leave  others  to  use  theirs. 

If  a  man  like  the  general  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  church  is  instituted ;  if  he  approve 
of  the  confessional,  if  he  believe  in  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  if  he  be  awed  at  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  if  he  be  impressed  by  the  glorious  music  and  the 
more  or  less  of  dramatic  display  in  its  forms  ;  if  these  things 
meet  his  tastes,  touch  his  heart,  quicken  his  conscience, 
give  the  gospel  power  to  make  him  a  holier  and  a  better 
man,  — then  let  him  adhere  to  or  join  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  thank  God  for  the  privilege  and  opportunity ;  but  let 
him  not  insist  that  only  in  and  through  that  church  can 
the  cry  of  penitence  reach  the  ear  of  the  Almighty,  or 
faith  secure  the  help  of  the  divine  blessing,  or  the  humble 
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opened  for  it  to  enter  therein. 

And  so  if  a  man,  as  a  framework  for  the  administration 
of  the  gospel,  approve  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  England  or  of  the  United  States  of  America,  if  he  pre- 
fer to  hear  grand  and  devout  prayers  read,  and  have  them 
nearly  the  same  under  all  circumstances  and  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  year,  if  the  comprehensive  supplications  of 
the  litany  and  the  varying  responses  by  the  people  meet 
his  tastes  and  judgment ;  in  short,  if  a  ritual  and  liturgical 
service  touch  his  heart  and  conscience,  and  make  him  a 
holier  and  a  better  man,  more  humble,  devout,  and  meet 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  then  let  him  adhere  to  or  join 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  thank  God  for  the  privilege 
and  opportunity ;  but  let  him  not  insist  that  this  is  the  only 
form  of  organization  and  worship  allowable  under  the 
gospel ;  that  the  use  of  this  form  alone  marks  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  is  so  especially  God-appointed  and  God- 
approved  that  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the  divine  benediction, 
and  opens  the  only  sure  and  certain  path  to  the  divine 
presence. 

And  so,  also,  if  the  blood  of  the  old  Puritan  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  England  or  America  run  in  a  man's  veins  and 
throb  in  his  heart,  if  the  traditions  of  his  family,  if  the  influ- 
ences, or,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so,  the  prejudices,  of  his 
education  make  him  like  the  simplicity  of  congregational 
organization  and  worship,  the  freedom  and  elasticity  with 
which  it  adapts  itself  to  all  circumstances,  to  the  changes 
and  progress  of  religious  thought  and  the  necessities  of 
human  condition,  if  this  form  approve  itself  to  his  judgment 
and  helps  the  gospel  to  touch  the  deep  places  of  his  soul 
and  make  him  a  just,  pure,  devout  Christian  man,  then  let 
him  adhere  to  or  join  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
thank  God  for  the  privilege  and  opportunity ;  but  let  him 
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not  be  so  small,  narrow,  bigoted,  as  to  hold  that  all  that  can 
give  glory  to  God  or  do  good  to  man,  all  that  will  be  ap- 
proved in  heaven  or  can  be  used  on  earth  as  a  mode  of 
religious  organization  and  worship,  is  confined  to  Congre- 
gationalism alone. 

Brethren,  let  us  understand  and  admit  that,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  all  these  different  sects,  denominations,  and 
parties  in  the  Christian  church  stand  upon  common  ground, 
and,  if  sincere  and  true  to  their  convictions,  have  an  equal 
right  to  be.  These  divisions,  and  all  these  diversities 
of  form  and  worship,  are  of  insignificant  moment  save 
as  they  touch  the  heart  and  become  expressions  of  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  soul.  We  may  reverently  assume 
that  when  there  is  in  both  a  like  hearty,  sincere  faith,  God 
will  look  with  as  much  complacency  upon  the  plain  church, 
the  plain  garb,  silent  assembly  and  worship  of  the  Quaker 
or  Friend,  as  upon  the  most  gorgeous  display  of  the  grandest 
cathedral  service  that  ever  pope,  cardinal,  or  bishop  took 
part  in  ;  that  he  never  has,  and  never  will  make  it  a  question 
in  his  own  infinite  mind  whether  to  send  down  the  quick- 
ening and  sanctifying  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  one  rather  than  the  other.  He  will  send  them  upon 
both ;  he  will  send  them  upon  all  according  as  under  their 
differing  forms,  in  humbleness  and  gratitude,  they  open 
their  hearts  to  receive  them.  God  cares  not  in  what 
form  or  language  the  prayer  be  offered,  provided  it  come 
from  the  heart,  and  be  the  sincere  uplifting  of  the  soul. 
Christianity  is  not  primarily  a  question  about  forms ;  the 
posture  of  the  body,  the  cut  or  color  of  the  garments,  the 
language  of  the  lips,  but  a  question  of  the  heart  and  life. 
Its  triumphs  are  not  confined  to  any  of  the  forms  or  organ- 
izations under  which  it  is  administered.  All  may  claim  a 
share  and  present  noble  and  glorious  illustrations  of  these 
triumphs. 
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The  object  of  Christianity  in  its  spirit  and  truths,  its  hopes 
and  sanctions,  is  to  come  into  contact  with  the  passions,  im- 
pulses, and  desires  of  the  human  heart,  to  purify  that  heart 
from  selfishness  and  worldliness,  to  sanctify  it  and  make  it 
strong  in  the  Lord,  armed  with  a  majestic  power,  to  trample 
upon  all  temptation  from  within  or  without,  to  pursue  the 
solitary  ways  of  duty,  unshaken,  unseduced,  till  it  becomes  a 
dear  child  of  God,  meet  for  inheritance  with  the  saints  in 
light.  This  is  the  great  object  of  the  gospel,  and  this  object 
it  has  accomplished  and  can  accomplish  under  all  the  vari- 
ous forms  in  which  it  has  been  embodied  and  adminis- 
tered. 

The  thoughts  which  I  have  presented  seem  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  first  passage  of  the  text :  "  The  true 
worshippers  of  the  Father  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him." 
These  words  of  the  Divine  Master  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  condemnation  of  all  forms  as  unimportant  or  unneces- 
sary, but  simply  as  inculcating  the  importance,  the  neces- 
sity, of  that  inward  grace  of  the  spirit  which  can  alone 
breathe  into  any  forms  their  efficacy,  whether  used  for  the  ex- 
pression or  impression  of  religious  faith  and  feeling.  Spirit 
and  form  !  there  is  an  indissoluble  relation  between  them. 
Spirit,  so  far  as  we  know  and  comprehend  it,  cannot  mani- 
fest itself  without  form  ;  and  in  religion  form  is  dead,  an  un- 
meaning sham  and  show,  unless  spirit  animate  it,  give  it  life 
and  power.  In  our  hearts,  they  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 
The  essence,  the  very  marrow  of  the  gospel,  is  in  the 
facts  of  Christ's  life  and  in  the  great  spiritual  ideas,  truths, 
principles,  which  he  enunciated,  and  so  simply  yet  grandly 
illustrated  in  his  own  character.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most 
spiritual  religion  ever  promulgated  among  men ;  yet  it  is 
not  independent  of  forms,  for  it  is  addressed  to  men,  and  men 
are  not  independent  of  forms.     However  spiritual  it  may 
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be  in  its  objects  and  requirements,  it  must  have  some  forms, 
some  organization,  some  mode  of  administration,  through 
which,  as  an  outward  institution,  a  holy  and  beneficent 
religion,  it  may  be  upheld  and  diffused,  and  its  power  over 
the  heart  and  conscience  applied  and  increased.  But  under 
the  declaration  of  the  text,  demanding,  whatever  our  forms, 
that  we  "worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth,"  a  large 
liberty  seems  to  be  allowed  us  in  this  respect. 

Two  propositions  seem  to  be  very  distinctly  established 
by  the  New  Testament  record  and  history.  First,  that 
Christ,  while  he  contemplated  that  there  should,  and  knew 
that  there  would,  be  some  organization,  a  Christian  church 
or  churches,  for  advancement  of  his  gospel  and  the  fur- 
therance of  the  great  objects  of  his  mission,  did  not  him- 
self give  any  explicit  rules  or  directions  as  to  the  form  of 
this  organization  or  the  modes  of  its  action.  Second,  that 
the  apostles  themselves  went  forth  to  execute  their  high 
commission  to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  without  any  preconceived  plan  of  organ- 
ization or  action,  through  which  that  commission  was  to  be 
executed.  Christ  furnished  the  facts,  truths,  ideas,  princi- 
ples, spirit,  that  was  to  form  and  impregnate  his  church  ;  and 
his  apostles,  imbued  with  these,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
judgment  and  under  such  guidance  and  inspiration  as  were 
given,  went  forth  to  promulgate  them  to  the  world  and  pro- 
vide instrumentalities  for  their  diffusion  and  enforcement. 
They  went  forth  "to  preach  the  gospel."  Naturally,  and  as 
their  history  shows,  they  went  first  to  their  own  people,  the 
Jews;  and  not  only  in  Judea,  but  outside  of  it,  in  every 
important  Greek  and  Roman  city,  the  synagogue  afforded 
them  the  readiest  access  both  to  their  countrymen,  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  Gentile  public.  These  synagogues  they  entered  ; 
in  them  they  spoke  and  gathered  converts  ;  and  "  wherever," 
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says  Archbishop  Whately,  with  a  candor  and  independence 
that  do  him  honor, — "wherever  a  Jewish  synagogue  existed, 
that  was  brought,  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  to  em- 
brace the  gospel,  the^apostles  did  not  there  so  much  form  a 
Christian  church  or  congregation,  as  make  an  existing  con- 
gregation Christian  by  introducing  the  Christian  sacraments 
and  worship,  and  establishing  whatever  regulations  were 
requisite  for  the  newly  adopted  faith,  leaving  the  machinery 
of  government,  so  to  speak,  unchanged." 

The  first  Christian  churches  or  assemblies,  therefore,  were 
gathered  in  or  from  the  synagogues,  and  corresponded  to 
them  in  their  internal  organization.  Now  these  synagogues 
were  independent  societies  or  bodies,  not  wanting  towards 
each  other,  in  the  offices  of  sympathy,  advice,  counsel,  but 
each  absolutely  independent  of  every  other,  possessing 
and  exercising  the  right  to  elect  its  own  rulers  or  officers, 
and  qualify  them  for  their  duties  of  reading  and  expound- 
ing the  law  and  conducting  the  services  of  worship,  to 
receive  or  reject  proselytes,  to  admit  or  exclude  mem- 
bers, —  in  short,  to  manage  their  own  affiiirs  in  their  own 
way,  according  to  their  own  judgment,  by  a  free,  popu- 
lar vote.  The  first  Christian  churches,  formed  after  the 
synagogue  pattern  in  the  apostolic  age,  seem  to  have 
been  Independent  Congregational  churches.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  proves  conclusively  Independent  Congrega- 
tionalism to  be  the  only  true,  good,  allowable,  accept- 
able form  of  organization  and  administration  for  the 
Christian  church;  on  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  there 
is  a  large  liberty  allowed  in  this  respect.  But  we  do  say 
that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  Hke  it,  honor  it,  and 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  adhere  to  and  uphold  it.  Ques- 
tions of  interpretation  may  be  raised,  differences  of  opinion 
may  and  do  exist,  and  we  leave  every  man  to  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind;  yet  thus  much,  to  say  the  least. 
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seems  to  be  clear,  that  Independent  Congregationalism  has 
as  much  scriptural  authority  to  support  it  as  any  other  form 
of  organization  of  the  Christian  church.  I  may  not  stop 
to  confirm  this  by  general  references  and  quotations  from 
the  New  Testament:  but  let  me  refer  you  to  one  instance, 
clearly  and  strongly  favoring  ojir  Congregational  ideas  and 
principles ;  namely,  the  first  chapter  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  disci- 
ples, numbering  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  —  the  first 
Christian  church  at  Jerusalem, — and  proposed  the  choice 
of  some  one  to  fill  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas.  From  this 
account  it  does  not  appear  that  the  apostles  claimed  any 
right,  authority,  or  pre-eminence  in  the  matter.  The  record 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  designation  of  the  two  per- 
sons as  candidates,  Joseph  and  Matthias,  proceeded  from 
them,  or  from  some  of  the  disciples,  or  the  church  collec- 
tively- The  words  at  the  close  of  Peter's  address,  "and 
they  appointed  two,"  prove  conclusively  that  they  were  not 
appointed  by  Peter.  He  was  prominent  from  his  nature, 
not  from  his  office.  He  assumes  no  special  or  superior 
authority.  He  gives  advice,  not  commands ;  he  proposes 
action,  not  orders  it.  He  addresses  them  as  equals,  "  men 
and  brethren,"  not  as  children  or  inferiors.  In  the  whole 
record  or  account  of  this  important  meeting  of  the  primitive 
Christian  church,  and  its  action  in  the  choice  of  an  apostle  to 
fill  the  traitor's  place,  there  is  no  assumption  or  recognition 
of  any  special  authority,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  or 
orders,  one  above  another.  The  scene  presented  is  simply 
that  of  a  genuine  Christian  brotherhood,  in  which  ability 
and  zeal  naturally  had  their  legitimate  influence  and  power  ; 
but  where  every  thing  is  done  upon  those  principles  of 
individual  liberty,  judgment,  and  the  consent  of  the  major- 
ity, which  so  distinctly  mark  Independent  Congregational- 
ism.    This  scene,  therefore,  —  this  first  meeting  and  action 
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of  the  primitive  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem, — becomes 
to  us  a  model  worthy  of  honor  and  of  imitation. 

We  like  Independent  Congregationalism,  because  it  is 
thus,  as  we  read  the  New  Testament,  in  conformity  to  the 
primitive  churches  and  early  Christian  history.  We  like 
it,  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  very  genius  and 
spirit  of  Christianity  as  illustrated  in  Christ's  own  life  and 
character.  We  like  it,  because  it  has  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  simplicity  ;  because  it  uses  only  so  much  of  form 
and  outward  institution  as  is  requisite  for  obedience  to 
Paul's  instruction  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Let  every  thing  be 
done  decently  and  in  order ; "  because  it  aims  by  its  forms 
to  impress  not  so  much  the  senses  as  the  heart,  and  to 
give,  not  large  and  imposing  display,  but  simply  expression 
and  culture  to  the  spirit.  We  like  it,  because,  through  this 
simplicity,  it  upholds  and  encourages  the  idea  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  Christian  worship,  an.d  of  all  the  offices  and  exer- 
cises of  Christian  administration,  depends  upon  the  character 
and  ability,  the  personal  piety,  sincerity,  and  zeal  of  those 
who  administer  them,  and  not  upon  any  mysterious  proper- 
ties or  qualities  attaching  by  apostolic  inheritance  or  de- 
scent to  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  and  thus  makes  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  Christian  min- 
istry to  be  in  harmony  with  the  influences  and  operations  of 
God's  spirit  and  providence  in  other  things. 

We  like  Independent  Congregationalism,  because  it  has 
an  honorable  history.  It  began  with  the  gospel.  It  was 
the  primitive  form  of  church  organization  under  which 
Christianity  achieved  its  first  great  triumphs,  and  under  no 
other  form,  perhaps,  would  it  have  attained  a  like  success. 
Had  the  apostles  gone  forth  making  such  pretensions,  pro- 
claiming such  ideas  and  principles  for  the  administration 
of  the  new  religion  as  have  since  been  urged  in  their  name, 
and,  under  their  authority,  have  obtained  great  sway  in  the 
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Christian  world,  they  would  have  failed ;  they  would  have 
awakened  no  interest  or  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor 
and  lowly  ;  they  would  have  aroused  opposition  among  the 
great  and  powerful,  and  the  State,  always  jealous  of  rival 
authority,  would  have  put  forth  its- power,  more  firmly  even 
than  it  did,  to  crush  a  religion  whose  progress  threatened  the 
establishment  of  a  mighty  spiritual  despotism.  The  apos- 
tles succeeded,  because  they  claimed  not  "  to  exercise  lord- 
ship over  God's  heritage."  They  succeeded,  because  the 
only  idea  of  a  Christian  church  or  society,  which  they  had 
and  attempted  to  realize,  was  the  beautiful  image  of  a  reli- 
gious fraternity,  each  member  made  free  by  the  truth  and 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  all  striving  together  in  purity,  love 
and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  godliness  among  men.  They 
succeeded,  because  of  the  congregational  simplicity  and  free- 
dom which  they  stamped  upon  the  worship  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  early  church.  Under  this  form  or  organization, 
in  which  no  man  had  any  authority  but  that  which  his 
age,  his  wisdom,  his  experience,  his  learning,  his  piety,  his 
devotedness,  and  not  simply  his  office,  might  give  him, 
Christianity  was  gradually  diffused  till  it  became  so  gener- 
ally the  religion  of  the  people,  that  Constantine  thought  it 
wise  to  make  it  the  religion  of  the  State. 

The  support  and  alliance  of  temporal  power  wrought  a 
great  change  in  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  world 
around  it.  A  progress  in  a  direction  opposite  to  freedom 
and  simplicity  was  then  entered  upon,  which  culminated  in 
the  great  Roman  hierarchy.  But  the  great  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  Congregationalism  inherent  in  the  primitive  church 
have  never  been  entirely  lost  or  abandoned  in  Christendom. 
Some  of  them  were  pretty  distinctly  announced  and  main- 
tained by  the  Novatians,  Donatists,  Paulicians,  and  other 
subsequent  sects,  denounced  as  heretics  and  schismatics  by 
the  ruling  power  in  the  church.     Some  traces  of  them, 
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however  faint,  may  be  found  in  what  we  term  the  dark 
ages ;  and  not  long  after  the  light  which  penetrated  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  those  ages  began  to  dawn 
upon  Christian  thought  and  action,  these  ideas  and  princi- 
ples were  announced  by  Wickliffe  with  a  distinctness  and 
power  that  gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  "The  Morning- 
star  of  Reformation ;  "  and  from  WicklifFe's  day  they  have 
never  been  without  assertion  more  or  less  distinct;  and 
some  three  centuries  ago,  a  resurrection  as  it  were  from 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  they  were  dis- 
tinctly embodied  in  separate  churches  or  congregations, 
who  claimed  to  have  within  themselves  all  the  rights,  pow- 
ers, and  prerogatives  that  belong  to  the  church  of  Christ, 
acknowledged  no  spiritual  authority  outside  of  their  own 
body  except  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  church ;  and 
maintained  that  the  scriptures  are  the  source  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  the  authority  for  Christian  faith. 

Like  every  other  branch  of  the  church.  Independent  Con- 
gregationalism has  had  its  martyrs,  whose  services  and  sac- 
rifices have  given  it  increase,  strength,  and  power.  Some 
of  these,  exiles  as  well  as  martyrs,  brought  it  to  this  coun- 
try more  than  two  centuries  ago ;  and  here,  with  nothing  tb 
oppose  it  but  the  howling  wilderness  and  the  untutored 
savage,  it  has  made  more  free  and  unfettered  development 
than  elsewhere. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  This  development  was  not  all  beau- 
tiful and  Christian ;  there  is  a  dark  spot,  a  deep  stain  upon 
it  in  this  country.  The  Puritan  Congregationalists  in  Mas- 
sachusetts became  intolerant  and  persecuting,  were  cruel 
and  severe  towards  those  who  diflfered  from  them." 

I  admit  the  fact;  but,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
and  with  a  fair  judgment  of  every  thing  connected  with  it, 
is  the  spot  so  dark,  the  stain  so  deep,  as  many  would  make 
it?     These  Puritan  Congregationalists  had  learned  the  les- 
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sons  of  persecution  in  bitterness  and  sorrow  at  home ;  and, 
coming  to  this  country  to  purchase  here  at  the  cost  of  terri- 
ble sacrifices  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  asking  none  to 
follow  them  but  such  as  agreed  with  them,  is  it  a  mar- 
vellous thing  that  they  thought  at  first  of  inflicting  upon 
intruders,  whom  they  regarded  as  dangerous  to  their  infant 
state,  some  of  the  same  persecution  they  had  endured  them- 
selves? Is  it  wonderful  that  for  a  moment  they  held  to  the 
lips  of  others  that  same  bitter  cup  that  had  been  so  remorse- 
lessly held  to  their  own,  and  from  which  they  escaped  only 
by  becoming  exiles  from  their  native  land?  But  they  soon 
worked  themselves  free  from  that  which  was  not  only  not 
inherent  but  in  opposition  to  the  ideas  and  principles  both 
of  their  church  and  civil  organization.  If  it  be  to  their  shame 
that  they  persecuted,  it  is  more  to  their  honor  that  the  per- 
secution was  brief  and  soon  ceased.  It  is  to  their  honor 
that  while  they  were  an  overwhelming  majority  and  had 
the  power  in  their  own  hands,  they  recognized  and  estab- 
lished here  by  their  own  votes  a  religious  liberty  and  toler- 
ation greater  than  was  then  known  or  enjoyed  in  any  other 
American  colony  outside  New  England.  I  say  not  that 
these  men  were  perfect,  without  spot  or  blemish,  that  no 
alloy  was  in  that  bright  and  glorious  gold ;  but  I  do  say  that 
the  gold  was  distinctly  stamped  with  the  image  and  the 
superscription  of  heaven.  I  do  say  that  I  have  small  respect 
for  the  man  whose  soul  is  so  narrow,  whose  moral  discern- 
ment is  so  feeble  and  limited,  that  he  cannot  look  beneath 
their  faults,  errors,  and  mistakes,  and  recognize  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  their  characters,  their  firmness  of  principle, 
their  devotion  to  truth,  their  adherence  to  right,  their  love  of 
liberty,  their  entire  consecration  to  Christ  and  God  in  right- 
eousness and  faith.  Does  not  the  world  owe  them,  not  only 
reverence  and  honor,  but  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
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influence  upon  the  cause  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty? 
To  say  nothing  of  England,  which  even  Hume  admits  is 
more  indebted  to  the  Puritan  for  its  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty than  to  any  other  party,  is  it  not  very  largely  through 
our  fathers,  the  Puritan  Congregationalists,  that  America, 
our  country,  has  gotten  all  this  glory  and  privilege  we  now 
enjoy?  I  know  that  there  were  many  powerful  causes, 
commercial  and  political,  at  work  to  help  on  the  result; 
but  strike  out  the  influence  of  New  England,  of  the  Puritan 
Congregationalism  of  New  England,  from  1620  to  1776,  let 
it  never  have  existed  or  been  exerted,  would  there  remain 
elements  that  could  have  built  up  this  great  American 
Republic,  — a  fountain  and  a  bulwark  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty?  It  may  at  least  be  doubted  whether  there  would. 
I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  our  new  church  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated on  this  22d  of  December,  so  long  counted  and  ob- 
served as  Forefather's  Day  ;  and  under  its  inspiration,  I  feel 
prompted  to  say  that  we  ourselves,  as  their  descendants, 
need  not  be  much  disturbed  ;  and  the  millions  who  have 
entered  into  our  privileges  —  adherents  of  churches  that 
never  granted  any  liberty  that  they  could  prevent  being 
wrested  from  them  —  have  little  occasion  to  cast  it  in  our 
teeth  as  a  reproach,  that,  for  a  very  brief  season,  amid  their 
early  struggles  for  existence,  the  Puritan  Congregational- 
ists of  Massachusetts  did  some  things  weak,  cruel,  wrong, 
in  violation  of  liberty  and  right,  toward  those  whom  they 
regarded  as  intruders,  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
dangerous  to  the  State. 

I  honor  Independent  Congregationalism,  because  it  is 
largely  the  source  of,  and  altogether  in  harmony  with,  the 
spirit  and  the  form  of  the  civil  institutions  of  our  country ; 
and  as  for  the  men  themselves,  our  early  fathers,  the  old 
Puritan  Congregationalists,  if  we  are  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  substantial  and  the  incidental,  capable 
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of  appreciating  the  excellent,  of  loving  what  is  good,  of 
admiring  what  is  noble,  we  shall  be  careful  how  we  sneer 
at  them,  exaggerate  their  faults  and  overlook  their  virtues; 
rather  shall  we  feel  and  humbly  acknowledge  that  could 
we  attain  to  like  real  and  living  faith,  become  as  devout  in 
piety,  as  resolute  in  duty,  as  firm  in  principle,  as  pure  in 
motive  and  self-sacrificing  in  action,  as  true  to  our  highest 
convictions  and  aspirations  as  they  were,  we  should  be 
nearer  to  God  and  higher  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than 
we  are  now. 

I  may  not  detain  you  longer,  brethren.  I  could  hardly 
avoid  detaining  you  so  long.  We  believe  that  Independent 
Congregationalism,  through  the  scriptural  authority  in  its 
support,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  primitive  churches ; 
through  its  freedom,  simplicity,  and  elastic  adaptation  to 
the  changes  and  progress  of  religious  thought,  and  its  hon- 
orable history,  has  a  right  to  be  as  one  of  those  forms  of 
Christian  worship  and  administration  which  cannot  but  do 
good  in  any  community  where  it  is  upheld.  Therefore, 
with  tender  but  not  morbid  regrets,  from  an  imperative 
sense  of  duty,  we  left  our  glorious  old  church,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  coming  down  into  this  more  appropriate  and 
convenient  spot,  have  erected  this  new  one,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  strife  or  proselytism,  but  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 
faith,  from  the  conviction  that,  where  there  is  room  enough 
for  all  to  work,  and  work  enough  for  all  to  do,  we  could 
better  do  our  share,  fill  our  place  here,  amid  the  residences 
of  the  people,  where  the  prospect  of  new  life,  of  increased 
temporal  and  spiritual  growth,  and  a  long-continued  exist- 
ence, is  so  much  more  favorable.  Our  work  done,  our  tem- 
ple finished,  we  meet  here  now  to  dedicate  it  to  God,  and 
humbly  ask  him  to  accept  it,  and  bless  it  with  the  presence 
of  his  Spirit.     In   behalf  of  the  church   and  society  lately 

worshipping  in  Brattle  Square,  and  in  my   own  behalf  as 
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their  pastor  and  servant,  I  now  dedicate  this  structure,  and 
set  it  apart  to  the  holy  and  religious  uses  for  which  it  is 
designed ;  I  dedicate  it  to  the  service  and  worship  (to  use 
the  language  of  our  covenant)  of  "  the  one  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  the  promised  Messiah  and  Saviour  of 
the  world  ;"  I  dedicate  it  to  the  preaching  of  the  truth  he 
taught,  to  the  culture  of  the  spirit  he  exhibited,  to  the 
quickening  of  all  the  holy  hopes  and  principles  his  gospel 
brings  with  it ;  I  dedicate  it  to  the  authority  and  liberty  of 
the  gospel,  —  that  divine  authority  announced  in  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  Master :  ^  I  am  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not 
of  myself,  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me," — that  glori- 
ous liberty  which  abounds  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
which,  while  it  calls  no  man  master,  finds  its  source,  its 
guide,  and  its  healthful  limitation  in  the  love  and  reverence 
with  which  it  calls  Jesus  "  Master  and  Lord."  I  dedicate  it 
to  all  the  holy  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  our  souls  and  in  the  world.  May 
God  accept  the  work  of  our  hands,  the  gift  of  our  hearts ! 
.ind,  ever  and  always  sending  down  his  blessed  Spirit,  may 
he  so  hallow  and  sanctify  this  temple  that  it  shall  ever  be 
holy  and  sacred  to  us  and  to  all  who  shall  come  up  hither 
for  worship  and  instruction  I  and,  so  long  as  these  noble  and 
massive  walls  shall  stand,  may  no  words  of  bitterness  or 
wrath  or  railing  or  uncharitableness,  no  words  of  doubt 
or  scepticism  or  unbelief,  no  words  that  would  take  from 
God  his  glory,  from  Christ  his  authority,  from  his  gospel 
its  power,  be  uttered  in  this  pulpit !  This  pulpit,  — the  desk 
of  sacred  instruction,  —  in  behalf  of  that  Independent  Con- 
gregationalism which  we  honor,  and  which  our  fathers  of 
earlier  and  later  generations  have  made  glorious  by  their 
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services  and  sacrifices,  —  this  pulpit  I  dedicate  to  truth  and 
faith  in  Christ,  —  not  a  Christ  of  human  origin  and  de- 
velopment, but  of  divine  appointment  and  authority,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Word  made  flesh,  bringing  a  revelation 
not  out  of  man's  instincts  and  intuitions,  but  out  of  the 
eternal  wisdom  and  love,  —  proclaiming  a  moral  law  whose 
authority  is  not  of  man's  judgment,  but  the  Almighty's  ut- 
terance, and  whose  weighty  sanction  and  promise  of  im- 
mortality rest  not  alone  on  the  soul's  instincts,  longings,  or 
reasoning,  but  on  the  riven  sepulchre  in  the  garden,  and 
the  majestic  declaration,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life." 

My  brethren,  I  dedicate  this  whole  church  from  turret  to 
foundationystone,  with  all  its  appliances  of  beauty,  of  comfort 
and  convenience,  to  the  furtherance,  in  its  simplicity,  purit}^ 
and  power,  of  that  glorious  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  with 
which  the  rights,  interests,  liberties,  progress,  happiness, 
and  everlasting  blessedness  of  mankind  are  so  closely 
bound  up, — that  gospel  which  has  survived  all  convul- 
sions, triumphed  in  all  conflicts,  worked  itself  free  from 
all  the  perils  and  corruption  that  human  weakness  has 
from  time  to  time  engrafted  upon  it,  and  which  has  now 
before  it  in  all  the  world  a  future  immense  and  glorious, 
and  this,  because,  though  born  in  a  lowly  lot,  even  the 
Bethlehem  manger,  the  Almighty  God  was  its  Father,  and 
its  life  partakes  of  his  omnipotence  and  eternity. 
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OF 


Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  D.D., 


TO  THE 


IPropnttors  of  l^t  Srattle^^quare  Cljurcf), 


WITH  THEIR  ACTION  THEREUPON. 


PRINTED  BY  VOTE  OF  THE  PROPRIETORS. 


BOSTON: 

PRESS   OF  JOHN  WILSON  AND  SON. 

1876. 


The  accompanying  pamphlet  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Brattle-Square  Church,  at  their  meeting, 
November  22,  1876,  and  is  submitted,  as  its  report,  by  the  Committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  that  vote.  It  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Proprietors,  the  only  changes  bein^  the  insertion  of  the  original  letters, 
instead  of  the  abstracts  made  of  them  by  the  clerk,  and  such  verbal 
alterations  as  were  thus  rendered  necessary  to  complete  the  sense  or 
make  a  continuous  narrative. 

HENRY  F.  JENKS. 

J.  P.  HEALY. 

JOHN  A.  DODD, 

CommHiee, 


'  LETTERS  AND  RECORDS. 


Boston,  Oct.  25,  1874. 

A  meeting  of  Proprietors,  duly  convened  according  to  notice,  was  held 
at  the  Church,  corner  of  Clarendon  Street  and  Commonwealtli  Avenue, 
after  the  morning  service.     Hon.  J.  P.  Healy  was  appointed  Moderator. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  following  communication  to  the  Proprietors 
from  Dr.  Lothrop  :  — 

12  Chestnut  Street,  Boston, 
Oct.  13,  1S74. 

To  THE  Proprietors  and  Worshippers  of  the  Brattle-Square 
Society. 

My  Christian  Friends,  —  I  have  had  more  than  forty- 
six  years  of  professional  life,  have  been  an  ordained  clergy- 
man more  than  forty-five  years,  and  have  been  pastor  of 
your  Church  and  Society  more  than  forty  years.  On  this 
13th  day  of  October,  1874,  ^  reach  the  age  of  seventy,  — 
complete  my  three-score  years  and  ten.  These  facts  suggest 
and  justify  the  proposition  I  have  to  make  to  you ;  the  con- 
dition and  interests  of  the  Parish  invite  and  demand  it. 
Long  years  ago,  amid  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
city,  I  felt  that  the  special  work  which  I  was  called,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  to  render  to  the  Church  in  Brattle 
Square  was  to  labor  earnestly  and  faithfully,  in  all  the  ways 
that  I  could,  to  have  the  Society  hold  its  own  and  keep 
strong  and  prosperous,  till  such  time  as  the  feeling,  the  con- 
viction, should  become  general  and  manifest,  that  if  the 
Society  would  live  and  go  down  a  religious  organization  to 
other  generations  it  must  remove  to  some  new  spot;  and 


so  that  removal  be  effected  without  disturbing  its  harmony. 
Through  your  help  and  confidence  this  work  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  by  what  faithful  and  persevering  labors  on  my 
part  you  must  judge.  You  are  now  established  in  a  new 
church,  in  one  of  the  most  favorable  positions  for  material 
growth  and  prosperity  that  could  be  selected  in  the  whole 
city.  It  is,  and  will  be,  a  great  work  to  build  up  what  must 
be  largely  a  new  society  in  the  new  church,  even  when  the 
embarrassment  and  obstacles  that  have  somewhat  affected  us 
are  entirely  removed.  A  man  of  seventy,  though  well  and 
strong,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  all  the  work,  meet  all  the 
demands,  of  a  position  which  might  well  task  the  utmost 
energies  of  a  man  in  the  prime  or  full  vigor  of  his  manhood. 
A  new  voice,  and  fresh  young  strength,  must  be  introduced 
into  our  pulpit.  I  propose  therefore,  brethren,  that  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  and  as  soon  as  your  judgments 
can  unite  upon  a  suitable  person,  you  settle  an  associate 
or  colleague  pastor  to  share  with  me  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  pulpit,  and  to  take  the  chief  share  in 
the  labors  requisite  to  carry  forward  the  Society  to  that  con- 
dition of  prosperity  which  it  ought  speedily  to  attain.  I 
make  this  proposition  after  the  most  deliberate  thought, 
and  from  the  conviction  that  it  will  bring  relief  to  me,  and 
to  you  increased  service.  Should  it  find  favor  with  you,  I 
shall  be  ready  for  relinquishments  that  will  prevent  its  im- 
posing any  heavier  burden  upon  the  Society.  I  present  it 
with  profound,  tender,  and  grateful  recollections  of  all  your 
kindness  to  me ;  in  the  blessed  remembrance  of  which  I 
am,  in  fervent  love  and  sympathy. 

Your  friend,  servant,  and  pastor, 

S.  K.  LOTHROP. 

After  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  letter,  it  was 

Votcdy  That   a   committee   of  five  persons  be   appointed   by 
the  Moderator  to  consider  the  expediency  of  settling  a  colleague, 


and  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  judicious  considering  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Society  ; 
to  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  to  be  held  at 
the  church  two  weeks  from  to-day  (Sunday,  Nov.  8),  after  the 
morning  service. 

Voted^  That  said  committee  have  power  to  fill  vacancies, 
and  to  add  to  their  number  if  they  find  occasion.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  said  committee :  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Thaykr,  F.  Haven,  O.  W.  Peabody,  P.  T.  Homer,  and 
Abbott  Lawrence. 

Voted^  That  this  meeting  adjourn  to  meet  (Nov.  8)  two  weeks 
from  the  present  time. 


Boston,  Nov.  8,  1874. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  was  held  at  the  church  after 
the  morning  service.  Hon.  J.  P.  Healy,  Moderator.  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  October  25,  then 
made  the  following  report :  — 

Mr.  Moderator,  —  The  committee  of  five  appointed  by  vote  of 
the  Society  on  Sunday,  Oct.  25,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  settling  a 
colleague,  and  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  they  deem 
judicious  considering  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Society,  have  attended 
to  that  duty,  and  beg  leave  to  report ;  That  they  have  had  several  meet- 
ings, and  have  given  the  subject  their  most  careful  thought  and  reflection. 
Especially  have  they  given  to  Dr.  Lothrop*s  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Society,  that  respectful  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Although 
with  some  difference  of  opinion,  the  committee  discussed  the  questions 
before  them  frankly,  fully,  and,  as  they  believe,  fairly  and  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit,  all  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  and  perpetu- 
ate the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  this  ancient  Society.  Your  committee 
are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  relief  from  our  embarrassments  must 
come  through  and  by  the  pulpit,  and  in  no  other  way ;  that  a  matter  so 
important  and  so  personal  to  every  member  of  the  Society  and  Congrega- 
tion as  the  selection  of  a  colleague  should  be  left  absolutely  with  the 
society,  and  that  the  customary  and  recognized  practice  should  be 
followed  of  declaring  the  pulpit  open  to  candidates  until  such  time  as  the 
Society  can  unite  upon  a  suitable  person.  Your  committee  hope  for 
such  good  results,  by  adoption  of  this  plan,  as  will  go  far  to  relieve  the 
Society  from  its  present  embarrassments.     Your  committee,  therefore, 


recommend  the  Society  to  accept  Dr.  Lothrop*s  letter ;  and  they  further 
recommend  that  the  Standing  Committee  be  authorized  in  their  discretion 
to  open  the  pulpit  to  candidates  for  admission,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Respectfully  submitted 

By  the  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  Chase,  the  Standing  Committee  was  requested  to  conununicate  to 
Dr.  LoTHROP  the  grateful  feeling  of  the  Society  for  his  long  and  valuable 
services,  and  their  sympathy  in  his  present  state  of  health. 


Of  this  meeting  the  following  statement  was  sent  to  Dr.  Lothrop  : 

Boston,  Nov.  ii,  1874. 

Dear  Sir,  —  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Brattle-Square 
Society  held  on  the  Sth  inst,  a  report  was  presented  from  a 
special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  communication  of 
the  Pastor  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  colleague,  and  ex- 
pressing his  continued  warm  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Parish. 

By  that  report  it  was  proposed  that  the  Standing  Committee 
be  authorized  to  take  measures  to  carry  out  the  Pastor's  sugges- 
tions as  to  an  associate  minister,  and  also  to  express  to  him  the 
cordial  appreciation  entertained  by  his  parishioners  of  his  long 
and  faithful  sei*vices,  and  their  best  wishes  for  his  future  useful- 
ness and  welfare. 

This  proposition,  after  earnest  remarks  from  several  gentle- 
men, was  unanimously  and  cordially  adopted  by  the  Parish.  The 
committee  have  much  satisfaction  in  accordingly  communicating 
this  result  to  the  Pastor,  as  they  do,  with  the  sincerest  respect 

and  affection. 

Ellis  L.  Mottk,  Propr^s  Clerk^ 

In  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee. 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop, 
12  Chestnut  Street 


During  the  winter  of  1874-5,  one  candidate  preached  ;  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  time,  until  the  summer  vacation.  Dr.  Lothrop  occupied  the  pulpit 
and  discharged  his  duties. 


In  June,  1875,  the  following  circular  was  sent  to  the  Proprietors  and 
read  from  the  pulpit :  — 

The  undersigned,  Standing  Committee  of  the  Church  in  Brattle  Square, 
respectfully  represent  to  the  Proprietors  and  friends  of  this  Church  that 
in  the  erection  of  our  new  meeting-house  an  indebtedness  has  been 
incurred  of  about  $95,000 ;  that  this  is  beyond  any  available  means  of 
payment,  and  constitutes  a  burden  upon  the  corporation  which  so  seriously 
impairs  its  usefulness  and  efficiency  that,  unless  removed,  it  endangers 
the  continuance  of  this  ancient  and  historical  religious  organization,  and 
will  certainly  compel  us  to  dispose  of  our  present  beautiful  church  edifice. 

The  only  means  which  the  Society  have  for  paying  this  indebtedness 
are  the  unsold  pews  ;  these,  taken  at  a  valuation  below  that  of  most  of  the 
otlier  religious  societies  in  Boston,  and  on  the  basis  of  only  $75,000  for 
all  of  the  pews,  amount  to  about  $50,000.  But  these  cannot  be  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  because  purchasers 
cannot  be  found  willing  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  proprietorship  while 
so  large  a  debt  remains  unpaid.  It  is  hoped  that,  if  this  obstacle  be  re- 
moved, a  sale  of  these  pews  may  be  made. 

Your  committee  have  given  the  subject  of  our  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment the  most  serious  thought.  Various  propositions  looking  towards 
relief  have  been  considered  with  the  utmost  care  and  solicitude.  Plans 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  other  societies  have  been  fully  discussed, 
and  so  far  as  practicable  have  been  tried,  but  without  relief  to  our 
troubles.  The  committee  are  unable  to  propose  any  plan  that  promises 
complete  success,  and  they  feel  that  it  is  due  to  you  and  themselves  that 
they  come  frankly  before  you  and  make  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  and  ask  you,  the  Proprietors,  carefully  to  consider  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  position.  They  ask  you,  who  have  with  them  various  in- 
terests, pecuniary  and  otherwise,  in  the  prosperity  and  continuance  of 
our  time-honored  organization,  to  say  what  shall  be  done. 

The  situation  is  this :  We  have  a  church  property  that  has  cost 
about  $275,000 ;  we  owe  about  $95,000.  Of  this  debt,  $75,000  is  in  a 
mortgage  upon  our  church.  This  is  now  overdue,  and  payment  may  be 
demanded  at  any  time,  but  will  not  be  so  long  as  the  collateral  security 
furnished  to  the  bank  holding  the  mortgage  remains  unchanged,  and  while 
our  interest  is  promptly  paid.  But  this  collateral  security  cannot  remain 
without  a  change  ;  certain  persons,  who  have  long  continued  to  put  us  in 
their  debt  by  their  generous  assumption  of  the  liability,  must  now  be  re- 
lieved. And,  again,  we  have  not  the  income  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Society  and  also  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

A  plan  to  remove  the  whole  debt  by  a  conditional  subscription  has 
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been  attempted  ;  from  various  causes  this  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  a  response  sufficient  to  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  that  direction. 
A  much  more  sustained  and  effective  sympathy  with  the  proposers  of  this 
plan  must  be  developed  soon,  if  it  is  hoped  that  we  can  continue  to  occupy 
our  new  church  as  at  present. 

There  remain,  perhaps,  other  modes  of  relief,  but  your  committee  can 
suggest  only  one  of  two,  —  either  such  a  subscription  as  will  reduce  our 
debt  to  dimensions  within  our  ability  to  support,  or  else  disposal  by  sale 
of  our  church,  thereby  at  least  paying  our  debt. 

It  is  clear  that,  unless  some  effective  means  of  relief  are  speedily  found, 
you  will  be  compelled  to  witness  the  disposal  of  our  church,  and  to  con- 
sider the  probable  termination  of  our  organization,  —  endeared  as  it  is  to 
us  all  by  many  family  and  individual  memories  and  ties,  and  enriched  and 
valuable  to  the  community  by  so  many  historical  associations.  It  would 
truly  appear  that  a  trust  committed  to  us  by  the  hands  of  our  fathers 
should  be  peculiarly  sacred,  and  its  preservation  almost  obligatory  upon 
us  even  to  the  extent  of  some  personal  sacrifice,  if  we  would  not  seem 
unfaithful  to  this  trust  in  the  eyes  of  our  posterity. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  P.  Healy,  John  A.  Dodd, 

John  Gardner,  J.  W.  Leighton, 

B.  P.  Cheney,  Eben  Dale, 

O.  W.  Peabody,  Abram  French, 

Charles  Lyman,  Francis  W.  Palfrey. 

Notice.  — A  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Church  in  Brattle 
Square,  called  for  the  .purpose  of  considering  the  above  statement  and 
to  determine  what  action  shall  be  taken  as  to  a  possible  sale  of  the 
church,  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  church,  Tuesday,  June  15, 
at  4  o'clock,  p.  M. 

'  By  order, 

Ellis  L.  Motte, 
Boston,  June  9,  1875.  Proprietors^  Clerk. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  so  small,  that  an  adjournment  was 
made  for  a  week. 


Boston,  June  32,  1875. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  duly  notified  was  held  to- 
day in  the  chapel  at  4  P.  M. ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Healy,  Moderator,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Lothrop,  addressed  to  the  meeting,  was 
then  read :  — 


Chestnut  Street,  Boston, 
June  22,  1S75. 

To  THE  Proprietors  and  Worshippers  at  the  Church  of  the 
Brattle-Square  Societv,  assembled  at  the  Vestry, 
June  22,  1875  :  — 

My  Christian  Friends,  —  I  deeply  regret  the  financial 
embarrassment  into  which  the  Brattle-Square  Society  has 
been  brought;  I  regret  it  both  on  your  account  and  my 
own.  In  reputation,  comfort,  and  the  pleasant  position  of 
the  declining  years  of  my  life,  I  may  have  to  suffer  and  be 
more  directly  pained  by  it  than  any  one  else.  From  the 
night  of  the  Dedication,  which  proclaimed  the  church  a 
failure  as  a  place  to  hear  and  speak  in,  I  have  had  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  an  anxious  foreboding  of  this  hour. 
Had  the  church  been  a  success,  as  pleasant  to  worship  in 
as  it  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  easy  to  speak  in  and  easy  to 
hear  in,  not  requiring  for  the  former  a  constant  and  nice 
care  in  modulating  the  voice,  and  for  the  latter  a  constant 
straining  of  the  ear  and  of  the  attention,  and  both  the  care 
and  the  attention  often  proving  unsuccessful,  —  had  this  been 
the  case,  the  church  a  success  in  itself,  I  believe  we  should 
have  gathered  a  large  congregation,  sold  and  rented  so 
many  of  our  pews  that  our  debt  would  have  been  reduced 
to  such  proportions  that  we  could  have  easily  controlled  it. 
But  a  large  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  a  church  which, 
however  beautiful  and  imposing  its  interior,  is  not  satis- 
factory and  inviting  to  worship  in,  — this  is  a  pretty  heavy 
load  for  any  minister  and  for  any  people  to  bear.  That 
with  this  load  we  have  failed  of  an  instant  and  great  success 
is  not  surprising.  What  is  to  be  done?  It  is  intimated 
that  the  church  must  be  sold.  This  is  easy  to  say,  but  diffi- 
cult to  do.  No  Protestant  society  would  buy  it,  with  its 
present  reputation  for  acoustic  properties,  save  at  such  enor- 
mous discount  on  its   cost  that  they  could  afford    almost 
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entirely  to  reconstruct  the  interior.  The  Roman  Catholics 
would  buy  it,  and  probably  will  if  it  is  thrown  upon  the 
market,  because  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  their  modes  of 
worship.  But  from  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic  could  we 
get  more  than  $150,000.  This  after  paying  our  debt,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  would  leave  the  Society  at  the  utmost  about 
$50,000  to  do  what  they  chose  with,  —  either  start  afresh 
with  a  much  humbler  church,  or  divide  among  themselves 
and  dissolve.  All  this  does  not  seem  to  me  wise  or  credit- 
able. Better  revive  something  of  the  spirit  of  our  fathers, 
and  by  an  earnest  effort,  to  which  every  one,  rich  and  poor, 
contributes  something  according  to  his  means,  raise  enough 
to  liquidate  the  debt,  or  at  least  so  far  to  diminish  it  that  to 
meet  the  annual  interest  will  not  be  oppressive.  In  such  an 
effort  I  will  not  fail  to  do  my  part,  and  if  universal  and 
hearty  I  believe  it  would  be  successful.  The  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  remodel  the  character  and  position  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  west  end  of  the  church,  in  such  a  way  (and 
I  feel  sure  it  can  be  done)  as  to  make  the  church  easy  to 
speak  and  hear  in,  and  thus  become  an  attractive  place  of 
worship.  If  possible,  this  should  be  done  this  coming 
vacation.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  carry  out  my 
proposition  of  last  October,  and  settle  a  colleague.  For 
this  I  am  ready,  as  I  then  intimated,  to  relinquish  the  whole 
money  salary  that  I  receive.  Naturally,  after  more  than 
forty  years  of  faithful  and  acceptable  service,  I  desire,  not- 
withstanding the  present  financial  embarrassment,  to  retain 
my  status  and  position  in  this  community  as  Pastor  of 
Brattle-Square  Church  and  Society,  till  I  die,  or  so  long  as 
there  is  any  such  Church  and  Society  in  existence ;  and,  if 
it  must  die,  die  with  it.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  an 
encumbrance  or  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  action  of  the 
Society.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  relinquish  my  salary 
from  and  after  the  first  of  July,  1875,  ^^^  fifteen  months,  and 
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have  leave  of  absence  till  the  first  of  October,  1876.  The 
Society  can  then,  without  my  presence  or  any  interference 
from  me,  hear  candidates  next  autumn  and  winter;  and 
probably  some  one  of  adequate  power  and  character  can  be 
found,  whom  they  will  unite  in  calling  to  the  pulpit  at  what- 
ever salary  they  may  choose  to  give.  If,  when  I  return  in 
October,  1876,  this  is  the  case,  I  will  permanently  relin- 
quish my  salary ;  and  yet  as  senior  Pastor  give  to  the  Society 
and  my  colleague  whatever  service  or  aid  may  be  asked  or 
I  can  render.  And  if,  when  I  return  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
months,  no  one  has  been  invited  or  settled,  I  will  resume 
my  duties  and  my  salary :  I  may  return  with  health  and 
strength  very  much  improved.  This  seems  to  me  an  easy 
way,  and  the  best  way,  for  the  Society  to  try  the  experiment 
of  a  new  voice  and  younger  strength  in  the  pulpit.  I 
make  the  proposition  to  the  Society,  and  respectfully  ask 
them  to  accede  to  it. 

I  remain,  my  friends. 

Very  sincerely  and  aflFectionately, 

Your  friend  and  pastor, 

S.    K.    LOTHROP. 

Discussion  folJowed,  in  which  the  various  suggestions  and  topics  of 
Dr.  Lolhrop's  letter  were  earnestly  and  respectfully  considered  ;  and  also 
other  matters  relating  to  the  finances  and  a  reduction  in  the  expenses ; 
and  the  legal  status  of  the  Church  and  Society  under  the  mortgage  and 
other  indebtedness  ;  and  it  was 

Voted^  That  the  whole  question  be  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee, 
they  to  report  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 


Boston,  July  20,  1875. 

.  A  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Brattle-Square  Church  was  held 
to-day  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  KmoER,  Peabody,  &  Co.,  40  State  Street, 
at  12  noon.     The  Clerk  showed  that  it  was  a  legal  meeting  duly  notified, 
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and  read  the  records  of  last  meeting.  Hon.  P.  T.  Homer  having  been 
chosen  Moderator,  Mr.  John  Gardner,  Treasurer  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, presented  his  accounts,  which  had  been  audited  and  examined  by 
the  sub-committee,  and  pronounced  correct  and  properly  vouched. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  it  was 

Voted^  that  the  accounts,  vouchers,  &c.,  be  sealed  up  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Church  for  safe  keeping. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Peabody  stated  that,  as  to  both  matters  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee  at  the  meeting  of  June  22,  that  Committee  had  con- 
sidered the  same,  and  without  report  requested  leave  to  refer  the  ques- 
tions of  Dr.  Lothrop's  letter,  &c.,  back  to  this  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Clerk  was  requested  to  read  Dr. 
Lothrop's  letter,  and  he  did  so.  Hon.  Franklin  Haven  moved  that 
the  proposal  made  in  Dr.  Lothrop's  letter  be  accepted,  and  the  motion 
was  discussed  at  length  :  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  Society  if 
the  proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  suitable  person  should  be  fomid  for  a 
colleague,  and  what  would  be  the  position  of  Dr.  Lothrop  in  that  case  ? 
What  again,  as  to  society  and  pastor,  in  case  the  leave  of  absence  con- 
templated expired  without  a  suitable  colleague  or  pastor  being  found  ?  It 
appeared  clear  that,  under  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of  finances, 
the  Society  could  not  be  committed  to  any  continued  or  definite  under- 
taking ;  and  it  was  explained  that  if  the  proposal  contained  in  Dr.  Lothrop's 
letter  be  accepted  it  must  necessarily  be  relative  only  to  his  leave  of 
absence  and  his  relinquishment  of  salary ;  and  with  this  understanding, 
Mr.  Haven's  motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Cheney,  was  passed.  Then 
it  was 

Voted^  That  the  whole  question  as  to  raising  the  necessary  amount  of 
money  for  current  expenses,  paying  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt,  be 
referred  to  the  Standing  Committee. 


The  action  of  this  meeting  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Lothrop  in  the 
following  note :  — 

Boston,  July  21,  1875. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Brattle-Square  Church,  held  yesterday,  your  letter  of  June  22 
was  carefully  considered,  and,  together  with   the  financial   con- 
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dition  of  the  Society,  was  discussed  at  length.  It  appeared 
that  in  its  present  embarrassment  the  Society  could  not  be  com- 
mitted on  all  the  suggestions  made  in  the  letter.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Haven,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cheney,  it  was  voted  that  the  pro- 
posal made  in  Dr.  Lothrop's  letter  be  accepted.  This  was  with  the 
understanding  that  such  acceptation  related  to  the  proposed  leave 
of  absence  and  relinquishment  of  salary.  It  was  then  voted  that 
the  whole  question  as  to  raising  the  money  needed  for  current 
expenses  and  paying  the  debt,  principal  and  interest,  be  referred 
to  the  Standing  Committee.     The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ellis  L.  Motte,  Clerk. 

• 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Dr.  Lothrop  made  arrangements  to  go 
abroad,  smd  sailed  for  Europe,  Aug.  19,  1875. 

The  church  was  closed  for  the  summer  vacation,  and  re-opened  Sept.  26 
for  religious  services,  which  were  held  for  three  Sundays,  a  candidate 
supplying  the  pulpit  on  two  of  them  ;  after  which  it  was  closed  by  order 
of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  services  of  public  worship  suspended, 
and  all  further  effort  to  secure  a  suitable  colleague  relinquished. 


Boston,  Nov.  3,  1875. 

A  meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  duly  notified,  was  held  to-day  in  the 
vestry  of  the  church,  at  7>4  p.m. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Healy  was  chosen  Moderator. 

On  the  part  of  the  Standing  Committee,  Mr.  Gardner  stated  that  the 
church  had  been  closed  on  account  of  the  financial  embarrassment  and 
the  small  attendance  on  Sundays,  and  that  the  present  meeting  ^as  called 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Proprietors.  After  a  very  considerable 
debate  it  was 

Voted^  That  a  committee  of  three  of  the  Proprietors  be  appointed  by 
the  Moderator,  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  a  sale  or  lease  of  the  church 
edifice  and  land  can  be  made,  the  committee  to  report  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Proprietors. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Frenxh,  B.  P.  Cheney,  and  J.  A.  Dodd,  who  were  all 
present,  were  appointed  as  said  committee. 


\ 
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Boston,  March  2o,  1876. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Brattle-Square  Church 
was  held  at  the  church,  corner  of  Clarendon  Street  and  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  to-day,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  Mr.  John  Gardner,  Moderator. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  usual  business  of  the  annual  meeting,  the 
committee  appointed  (Nov.  3,  1875)  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Proprie- 
tors reported  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  J.  H.  French,  stating  that  the 
committee  had  endeavored  to  lease  or  sell  the  property,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  that  they  had  considered  the  project  of  inviting  another  society  to 
unite  with  them,  but  without  accomplishing  such  a  result ;  that  the  com- 
mittee had  given  the  entire  subject  their  closest  attention,  and  asked  that 
they  be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  matter. 

The  report  was  accepted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 


Dr.  LoTHROP  spent  the  interval  between  these  two  meetings,  during 
which  matters  remained  unchanged,  in  Egypt  On  his  return  to  Paris  in 
the  Spring,  having,  during  his  absence,  received  no  official  communica- 
tion from  the  Society,  he  addressed  to  the  Proprietors  the  following  letter : 

Paris,  May  27,  1876. 

To  THE  Proprietors  of  the  Church  of  the  Brattle-Square 
Society,  Corner  of  Clarendon  Street  and  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Boston  : 

My  Christian  Friends,  —  When  I  left  Boston,  in  Au- 
gust last,  in  conformity  with  your  vote  accepting  my  prop- 
osition to  relinquish  my  salarj'  and  have  leave  of  absence 
till  the  first  of  October,  1876,  it  was  wnth  the  hope,  amount- 
ing almost  to  assurance  on  my  part,  that  the  interest  due  on 
the  mortgage  for  that  year  would  be  paid,  and  with  the 
confident  expectation,  of  course  (no  other  idea  entered  my 
mind),  that  the  money  for  my  salary  would  continue  to  be 
raised,  and  used  in  whole  or  in  part  in  sustaining  the  re- 
ligious services  of  the  Church ;  and  that  in  and  through 
these  services  it  might  be  the  good  fortune  of  the  Society^ 
to  hear  some  young  man  of  po%ver  and  promise,  whom 
cordially  and  with  good  unanimity  they  could  invite  and 
ordain  as  the  colleague,  in  whose  behalf  I  could  relinquish 
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permanently  my  whole  salary,  and  to  whom  on  my  return, 
and  to  the  society  also,  I  might  still  be  of  some  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  and  preserving  the  perpetuity  of 
our  venerable  religious  organization, — old  Brattle-Square 
Society.  I  have  had  no  official  communication  from  you, 
but  I  know  that  the  expectation,  at  least,  has  entirely  failed 
of  fulfilment ;  that  the  church  has  been  closed,  the  religious 
services  suspended,  the  congregation  scattered ;  and  that, 
consequently,  I  shall  find   on   my   return  the   parish,  the 
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religious  society,  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  I  left.  I 
have  engaged  my  return  passage  for  the  26th  of  August 
next,  that  I  may  reach  home  a  few  weeks  before  the  ex- 
piration of  my  leave  of  absence,  and  be  ready  to  resume 
my  duties  on  the  first  of  October,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so. 
But  I  am  in  the  dark,  and  know  not  what  you  wish  or  pro- 
pose. I  cannot  explain  the  closing  of  the  church,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  the  regular  religious  services ;  nor  do  I 
know  whether  the  reason,  motive,  purpose  which  led  you 
to  this  will  exist  and  be  in  force  after  my  return.  As 
bearing  upon  this  point,  let  me  say,  my  friends,  in  all 
respect  and  kindness,  that  as  I  would  willingly,  gladly, 
have  remained  at  home  and  done  my  work  as  your  pastor 
in  the  best  way  I  could  without  any  salary,  or  any  other 
compensation  save  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  parsonage 
(and  should  have  made  such  a  proposition,  had  I  supposed 
that  the  necessities  or  interests,  or  even  the  convenience  of 
the  Society  required  it),  so  now  I  am  ready  to  return  and  do 
my  work  as  your  pastor  to  the  best  of  my  ability  without 
any  other  compensation,  till  such  time  as  you  can  get 
relieved  from  your  financial  embarrassments  and  settle 
another  pastor.  But  to  return  to  the  parsonage  and  occup}'^ 
it  for  any  great  length  of  time,  doing  nothing  for  you  pro- 
fessionally, with  the  church  closed,  no  religious  services 
held,  no  effort  made,  no  work  prosecuted  either  by  pastor 
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or  people,  —  the  latter  having  a  m^vQly  pro  forma  existence 
as  a  religious  society,  and  the  former  holding  simply  a  sim- 
ilar relationship  to  them,  — this  would  comport  neither  with 
your  respectability  nor  my  own ;  nor  would  it  harmonize 
with  the  convictions  all  must  entertain  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  parsonage  was  bequeathed  to  us.  This  closing 
of  the  church,  and  discontinuance  of  the  services  of  public 
worship,  throws  such  a  cloud  over  your  plans  and  purposes 
that,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark.  I  would 
gladly  be  informed  what  you  propose  to  do,  and  what  you 
expect  or  desire  me  to  do.  Any  expression  of  your  purposes 
or  wishes  will,  as  you  must  know,  receive  my  most  careful 
and  respectful  consideration.  One  thing  more,  brethren  and 
friends,  let  me  say  to  you :  I  have  formerly,  now  eighteen 
months  ago,  offered  to  relinquish  my  whole  salary  if  the 
society  would  settle  a  colleague,  retaining  only  the  use  of  the 
parsonage  which  is  intended  for  the  senior,  if  there  be  two 
pastors,  and  the  use  of  which  in  my  case  could  be  regarded 
only  as  a  fair  compensation  for  my  past  services  in  a  ministry 
of  more  than  forty  years,  and  for  such  further  services  as  I 
might  still  render.  In  this  present  communication  I  have 
already  expressed,  and  now  declare  again,  my  readiness  to 
resume  my  duties  and  discharge  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  with  no  other  compensation  than  the  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  parsonage,  provided  you  are  disposed,  and 
propose  on  my  return,  to  open  the  church  or  vestry,  and  to 
resume  there,  or  anywhere,  the  services  of  public  worship 
for  the  benefit  of  such  members  of  the  old  scattered  congre- 
gation, and  others,  as  may  choose  to  attend  them.  Let  me 
now  add,  that  if  the  society  will  settle  a  colleague,  ordain  a 
new  minister,  and  therein  give  assurance  of  an  effort  and  a 
determination  that  old  Brattle-Square  Society  shall  survive 
its  embarrassments  and  live  in  the  future,  I  will,  on  the  day 
of  his  ordination,  relinquish  in  his  favor  the  use  and  occu- 
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pancy  of  the  parsonage ;  and,  while  doing  all  that  I  can 
to  aid  him  and  the  society,  receive  as  my  compensation  only 
the  privilege  of  retaining  the  official  position  and  profes- 
sionalstatus  which,  for  an  approximation  to  half  a  century, 
it  has  been  the  happiness  and  honor  of  my  life  to  hold. 

Would  to  God,  brethren,  that  you  could  see  your  way 
clear  to  make  this  effort  and  this  determination  !  I  do  not 
forget  all  the  unfortunate  circumstances  or  events  that  have 
had  their  influence  in  bringing  us  into  our  present  unhappy 
condition,  —  the  great  fires  of  November,  '72,  and  May,  '73  ; 
the  panic ;  the  long  stagnation  in  business ;  our  losses  in 
numbers  and  in  property  by  death ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
our  new  church  itself,  which  the  genius  of  our  architect 
made  to  cost  far  more  than  he  promised,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  be  a  failure  in  the  two  great  properties  that  should 
distinguish  a  congregational  church,  viz.,  ease  of  speaking 
in  it,  ease  and  pleasantness  of  hearing  in  it,  —  I  do  not 
forget  all  these  unfortunate  events  and  influences ;  but  must 
we  yield  to  them,  be  crushed  by  them?  We  cannot  ex- 
pect, we  need  not  attempt,  to  throw  off  our  whole  load  of 
embarrassments  at  once ;  but  can  we  not  diminish  it  a  little 
now,  diminish  it  more  a  few  years  hence,  and  so  con- 
tinue till  we  are  entirely  relieved ;  and  our  successors,  if 
not  ourselves,  behold  Brattle-Square  Society  fully  established 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity?  I  know  that  this  can 
be  done  only  through  earnest  efforts  and  real  substantial 
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sacrifices :  I  have  no  disposition  to  shrink  from  my  share  of 
these  efforts  and  sacrifices,  as  this  letter  must  make  mani- 
fest to  you.  In  all  our  hearts  there  should  be  no  stronger 
desire  than  that  old  Brattle-Square  Society,  inherited  as  a 
trust  from  our  fathers,  should  live.  It  has  been  a  terrible 
grief  to  me,  given  me  many  unhappy  hours  this  winter, 
—  the  fear,  increased  by  the  closing  of  the  church,  that 
possibly  it  would  die.     For  our  own  honor  in  the  commu- 
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nity,  for  the  honor  of   Christ  and   his  Gospel,  let  us  not 
permit  that  death  I 

With  many  grateful  recollections,  faithfully  and  affection- 
ately, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

S.  K.  LOTHROP. 


To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  received  by  Dr.  Lothrop  from 
the  clerk  of  the  Proprietors  :  — 

Boston,  June  29,  1876. 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  letter  of  May  27,  addressed  to  the  Proprie- 
tors of  the  Brattle-Square  Church,  was  received  by  the  clerk,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  was  called  by  a  notice  stat- 
ing the  object  of  the  meeting  and  urging  a  full  attendance.  Only 
three  members  of  the  Committee  appeared  at  the  meeting.  They 
gave  your  letter  the  fullest  and  kindest  consideration.  Convinced 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  especially  at  this  season,  to  get  together 
any  considerable  number  of  Proprietors,  and  failing  to  obtain 
even  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  they  thought  it  due  to  you  and 
themselves  to  state  these  facts  to  you  plainly.  The  church  was 
closed  last  October,  because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  attendance  to 
warrant  further  continuance  of  services,  or  a  hope  of  obtaining 
pew-rents  adequate  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  Society.  Since  then,  the  church  has  been 
for  sale  and  waiting  a  purchaser.  A  committee  appointed  by 
the  Proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  sale  failed  to  get  an 
offer.  Then  a  sub-committee  of  the  Standing  Committee  was 
appointed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  a  like  result.  That 
the  church  has  not  been  sold  under  the  mortgage  before  now  is 
solely  owing  to  the  forbearance  of  the  mortgagees,  to  whom  an 
arrears  of  about  eighteen  months'  interest  is  now  owed.  The 
congregation  is  scattered,  new  connections  have  been  made  by 
many  of  them.  For  a  long  time  before  closing  the  church,  the 
Committee  had  failed  to  obtain  a  respectably  large  attendance  of 
Proprietors  at  meetings  called  for  the  transaction  of  the  import- 
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ant  business.!  Discouragement  or  indifference  kept  all  but  a  few 
away.  In  the  absence,  as  without  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  a 
good  proportion  of  our  people,  the  Committee  felt  powerless. 
Still  they  strove  to  devise  plans  to  offer  to  the  Proprietors  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  None  have  been  found  by  the 
Committee,  or  proposed  by  the  Proprietors.  It  seems  futile  to 
call  further  meetings.  If  those  called  to  save  the  church  from  sale 
were  unattended,  we  could  not  expect  encouragement  of  a  pro- 
posal to  reopen  the  church  and  settle  a  colleague,  when,  in  order 
to  do  that,  assurance  must  be  given  that  at  least  the  interest  on  the 
debt  shall  be  paid.  How  can  that  assurance  be  given?  While 
we  duly  appreciate  the  motives  that  lead  you  to  offer  to  relinquish 
the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  parsonage  in  favor  of  a  colleague, 
we  also  are  forced  to  remember  that  the  terms  of  the  trust  on 
which  that  property  is  held  compel  its  use  by  the  senior  pastor, 
if  there  be  one.  We  submit  to  you,  with  the  kindest  feelings,  is 
it  not  hopelessly  too  late  to  entertain  any  scheme  of  a  colleague? 
Could  a  man  be  found  of  the  needed  character  and  ability  to  come 
to  us  in  our  present  condition?  Supposing  such  a  man  found, 
with  capacity  not  only  to  sustain,  but  to  build  up,  a  congregation 
now  scattered,  weak,  and  disheartened,  how  could  even  a  very 
inadequate  salary  be  raised,  in  addition  to  keeping  down  the 
interest  on  the  debt?  We  are  glad  and  relieved  that  you  have 
written  as  you  have.  It  is  just  to  you  and  right  to  all  that  you 
should  know  all  that  we  know.  If  the  Committee  or  the  Pro- 
prietors had  any  plans,  you  are  entitled  to  know  them.  We  have 
none,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  are  none  anywhere  pro- 
posed. We  are  drifting  on  in  hope  to  find  a  purchaser  for  the 
church  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pay  our  debt  honorably. 
We  recognize  the  force  of  the  circumstances  influential  in  bringing 
us  into  this  unhappy  condition.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  hardest 
to  be  endured  of  these  agencies  —  the  unexpected  and  unnecessary 
failure  of  our  new  church  in  its  acoustic  qualities,  and  its  excessive 
cost  —  vyould,  perhaps,  of  themselves  have  been  enough  to  decide 
a  struggle  before  sufficiently  difficult ;  but  with  these,  and  the  un- 
exampled depression  in  business,  our  failure  was  accomplished. 
It  is  our  opinion,  and  we  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Pro- 
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prietors  generally,  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  sale  of  the 
church  ;  and,  with  however  much  regret  and  sorrow  we  admit  it, 
the  dissolution  of  Brattle-Square  Society  must  soon  follow  that 
sale. 

In  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee, 

Abbott  Lawrence,  John  Gardner,  Charles  Lyman. 
Very  respectfully  by 

Ellis  L.  Motte,  Clerk, 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  after  due  deliberation,  Dr.  Lothrop  sent  a 
letter  which  required  the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors ;  and 
a  meeting,  duly  called,  was  held. 

September  6,  1876. 

Hon.  Peter  T.  Homer  was  elected  Moderator. 

At  this  meeting  the  foregoing  letter  of  Dr.  Lothrop,  dated  Paris,  May 
27,  1876,  which  had  never  before  reached  the  Proprietors,  was  read. 
The  clerk  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee,  at  which 
only  three  were  present,  it  was  decided  to  draw  up  a  letter,  stating  to  Dr. 
Lothrop  what  had  been  done  and  the  situation  in  which  the  Church  stood. 
This  had  been  done,  and  he  read  the  letter  which  had  been  sent.  (This 
was  the  foregoing  one,  dated  Boston,  June  29,  1876.)  To  this  letter  the 
following  reply  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Lothrop  :  — 

London,  Aug.  9,  1876. 

To  THE   Proprietors  of   the   Church  of  the   Brattle-Square 
Society,  Boston  : 

My  Christian  Friends,  —  On  the  27th  of  May  last  I 
addressed  a  communication  to  you,  the  details  of  which 
I  need  not  here  repeat.  In  the  answer  received  from  your 
clerk,  I  find  that  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Proprietors 
at  which  this  communication  was  read,  but  only  a  meeting 
of  some  members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  under  whose 
authority  and  with  whose  approval  the  clerk  oiade  his  reply. 
The  substantial  import  of  this  reply  is  that  at  present  the 
Society  is  "drifting,"  and  proposes  to  continue  to  drift. 
So  far  as  this  is  a  statement  of  your  purpose  and  policy,  it 
would  not  be  becoming  in  me  to  make  any  remarks  upon 
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it;  but  to  the  following  sentence  in  this  reply,  viz.,  "While 
we  duly  appreciate  the  motives  which  lead  you  to  offer  to 
relinquish  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  parsonage  in  favor 
of  a  colleague,  >ye  are  also  forced  to  remember  that  the 
terms  of  the  trust  on  which  that  property  is  held  compel 
its  use  by  'the  senior  pastor,  if  there  be  one,' "  I  feel  con- 
strained to  object  as  unsound  in  principle,  and  as  containing 
an  insinuation  that  I  was  guilty  of  a  sham  generosity  in 
offering  to  relinquish  what,  under  the  circumstances  con- 
templated, I  knew  I  should  be  compelled  to  retain.  The 
clause  in  the  bequest,  "  or  the  senior  pastor,  if  there  be  one," 
was  never  intended  to  work  a  compulsion,  but  simply  to 
secure  a  right  to  the  senior  pastor ;  and  as  the  great  purpose 
of  the  bequest,  viz.,  to  provide  a  suitable  and  convenient 
residence  for  a  pastor  of  Brattle-Square  Church,  would  still 
be  carried  out  and  accomplished  whether  the  junior  or 
senior  pastor  occupied  it,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts would  never,  I  apprehend,  upon  any  principles  of  law 
or  equity  applicable  to  charitable  bequests,  hold  that  the 
clause,  "or  senior  pastor,  if  there  be  one,"  was  compulsory, 
or  decree  that  the  parsonage  was  forfeit  to  the  estate  and 
heirs  of  Madam  Lydia  Hancock,  simply  because  by  a 
mutual  agreement  the  junior  and  not  the  senior  pastor 
occupied  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
offers  and  propositions  in  my  communication  of  the  27th  of 
May  was  simply  to  place  myself  in  a  position  in  which,  no 
longer  by  any  possibility  an  obstacle  or  hindrance  to  any 
thing  the  Brattle-Square  Society  might  wish  to  do,  I  might 
still  be  of  some  help  and  render  some,  perhaps  valuable 
and  important,  services,  if  they  chose  to  receive  them.  But 
the  reply  of  your  clerk  intimates  very  distinctly  that  there 
is  no  disposition  to  allow  me  even  this  privilege  and  satis- 
faction. In  short,  my  friends,  when  I  go  back  to  the  prop- 
osition I  made  to  you  under  date  of  Oct.   13,  1874,  ^^^ 
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review  that  and  several  other  propositions  I  have  made, 
both  before  and  since  I  left  home,  and  study  to  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  the  way  in  which  these  propositions  have 
been  received  and  acted  upon,  or  not  acted  upon  at  all,  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one  other  step 
that  I  can  take  for  the  benefit  of  Brattle-Square  Church, 
and  that  is  to  resign.  The  reluctance  which  a  person  of 
my  age  must  feel  to  bre^ak  up  the  associations  of  a  life-time, 
to  separate  himself  entirely  from  a  religious  society  which 
he  has  endeavored  faithfully  to  serve  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  whose  members  he  believed  to  be  friends  whom 
he  was  bound  not  to  desert  in  their  trouble  and  perplexity,  — 
this,  I  trust,  will  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  my  delay, 
and  make  it  a  pardonable  offence,  if  offence  at  all,  that  I 
did  not  take  this  step  earlier.  I  hereby  resign  my  office  as 
Pastor  of  the  Church  and  Society  in  Brattle  Square,  with 
which  I  was  invested  in  June,  1834,  —  ^^^  resignation  to  take 
effect  at  the  expiration  of  my  present  leave  of  absence. 
Happy  if  even  in  this  way  I  can  contribute  to  the  "  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  Society  worshipping  in 
Brattle  Square,"  or  wherever  worshipping,  I  remain,  with 
respect  and  all  good  wishes, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

S.  K.  LOTHROP. 

After  the  letter  had  been  read,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Palmer  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  and  votes  :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  Proprietors  of  the  Church  in  Brattle 
Square  have  heard  with  great  regret  the  communication  from 
Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  resigning  his  office  of  Pastor  of  the  Church 
and  Society.  They  desire  to  express  their  grateful  appreciation  of 
his  long  and  faithful  services.  He  has  united  some  of  them  in 
marriage,  baptized  others  or  their  children,  stood  with  many 
beside  the  graves  of  their  dead,  and  been  associated  in  the  most 
sacred  memories  of  their  lives ;  while  in   his  public  ministry  of 
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forty-two  years  he  has  been  the  earnest  expounder  and  faithful 
advocate  of  the  views  of  truth  which  they  have  regarded  as  the 
teachings  ot  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  honorably  sus- 
tained the  traditions^  of  this  pulpit  and  the  reputation  of  this 
Church  in  this  city  and  community :  and  feeling  their  esteem  for 
him  as  a  pastor  and  friend,  and  their  confidence  in  him  as  a 
Christian  minister  unabated,  and  believing  that,  under  his  con- 
tinued guidance,  the  Society  can  be  relieved  from  its  present 
embarrassments,  they  are  unwilling  on  their  part  to  consent  to 
have  the  connection  which  has  so  long  united  them  dissolved 
while  his  life  is  spared. 

Voted^  That  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Lothrop  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  aid  in  preserving  the 
Society  by  retaining  the  position  of  Pastor. 

Voted^  That  Messrs.  Healy  and  Dodd  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  Dr.  Lothrop,  and,  upon  consultation  with 
him,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  resumption  of  services  if  they 
deem  it  advisable. 

Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  defer  the 
acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Lothrop,  and  moved  to  lay  the  reso- 
lution on  the  table.  Mr.  Healy  objected  to  hasty  action ;  he  favored 
selling  the  church  and  paying  the  debt.  Mr.  John  Gardner  asked  if 
Dr.  Lothrop  would  expect  to  resume  his  salary  if  he  returned  Oct.  i. 
Mr.  O.  W.  Peabody  said  it  was  well  understood  that  Dr.  Lothrop  had 
no  expectation  of  resuming  his  salary.  Mr.  Lawrence  said  that  the 
resignation  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that  not  to  accept  it  would  be  a 
slight  upon  Dr.  Lothrop's  sincerity.  He  renewed  his  motion  to  accept 
the  resignation,  which  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  the  votes  passed. 


Boston,  Nov.  ii,  1876. 

A  meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  duly  notified,  to  hear  and  act  upon  a 
communication  from  the  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  and  for  the  trans- 
action of  any  other  business  that  might  properly  come  before  them,  was 
held  in  the  church  at  3^  p.m. 

Hon.  Peter  T.  Homer  was  elected  Moderator. 

Mr.  Healy,  from  the  committee  appointed  Sept.  6,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  had  several  conferences  with  Dr.  Lothrop,  with  the 
result  expressed  in  the  following  communications  from  him  :  — 
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To  Messrs.  J.  P.  Healy  and  John  A.  Dodd,   Esqrs.,   Committee 
OF  Conference,  &c. 

My  dear  Friends,  —  We  have  had  frank  and  full  con- 
ference  upon  the  matter  submitted  to  us.  I  thank  you  for 
the  tender  consideration  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
every  thing  I  had  to  present,  and  I  have  endeavoured  in  a 
like  spirit  to  receive  and  think  over  every  thing  you  have  so 
forcibly  brought  to  my  attention.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  reach  a  result  in  which  our  hearts  would 
harmonize  and  rejoice.  The  various  circumstances  of  our 
position,  all  of  which  we  have  considered,  do  not  seem  pro- 
pitious for  the  resumption  of  my  work  with  the  Brattle- 
Square  Society.  There  seems  to  be  no  provision  made  or 
contemplated  for  resuming  this  work  in  the  new  church. 
The  action  of  the  Society  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  seems 
to  indicate  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Pro- 
prietors that  it  must  and  shall  be  sold  to  pay  the  debt, 
which,  as  matters  now  stand,  they  owe  in  small  portions  to 
individuals  of  their  own  body.  This  contemplated  aban- 
donment of  the  new  church  takes  out  of  me  all  inspiration, 
all  heart  for  continuing  work.  I  wish  to  avert  it,  if  I  can, 
by  resigning,  in  the  hope  that  under  a  new  ministry  there 
may  be  a  new  spirit,  and  a  strenuous  effort  to  save  the 
church.  If  I  remained,  and  the  church  were  sold  and 
abandoned,  then,  with  all  the  memories  of  the  past  surging 
within  me,  with  all  the  reasonable  hopes  with  which  we 
removed  to  Commonwealth  Avenue  utterly  crushed  and 
blasted,  I  should  be  entirely  unfit  for  any  new  enterprise 
that  might  be  inaugurated.  The  past  would  be  too  strong 
in  me,  and  the  future  is  to  me  too  short  for  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  better  for  the  Society,  and  better  for  me,  that  I 
should  be  out  of  it.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  I 
have  felt  compelled  to  address  the  accompanying  letter  to 
the  Society,  which  I  enclose  to  your  care  rather  than  to  the 
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Clerk,  because  as  the  appointed  Committee  of  Conference 
you  seem  to  be  the  more  appropriate  channel  of  communi- 
cation. Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  bring  it  before  the 
Society  at  as  early  a  day  as  can  be  found  convenient?  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that,  after  spending  a  few  weeks  with  my 
children  in  Milton,  I  have  gone  back  to  the  parsonage, 
putting  one  or  two  rooms  in  such  condition  that  we  could 
live  in  them,  in  order  that  by  being  constantly  in  the  house 
I  might  look  over  my  books,  and  goods,  and  chattels,  —  the 
accumulation  of  more  than  forty  years,  —  and  see  what  to 
dispose  of,  and  what  to  retain  and  remove  to  some  smaller 
quarters.  The  Society,  I  doubt  not,  will  give  me  ample 
time  to  do  this  quietly  and  leisurely,  without  the  hurry  that 
would  involve  mistake,  confusion,  and  loss.  Assured  that, 
while  the  official  tie  between  us  may  be  broken,  the  tie  of 
affectionate  regard   and  respect  will    remain   unbroken,  I 

am,  very  sincerely, 

Your  friend, 

S.    K.    LOTHROP. 

Boston,  Oct.  13,  1876,  12  Chestnut  Street 

To  THE   Proprietors  of  the  Church  of  the  Brattle-Square 
Society. 

My  Christian  Friends,  —  Your  action  on  my  letter  of 
resignation,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  sixth  of  September, 
and  communicated  to  me  by  your  clerk  under  date  of  the 
eighth  of  that  month,  has  filled  me  with  the  deepest  grati- 
tude and  satisfaction.  Your  resolutions  are  an  endorsement 
of  the  fidelity  and  usefulness  of  my  long  ministry  among 
you,  and  the  expression  of  your  desire  that  I  should  remain 
your  pastor  and  resume  my  ministerial  work  is  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  that  the  present  unhappy  and  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  Society  is  not  the  result  of  any  failure,  mis- 
take, or  negligence  on  my  part.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
that  such  a  declaration  was  due  to  me ;  but  it  is  for  me  to 
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thank  you,  which  I  do  with  all  my  heart,  that  in  your  lov- 
ing kindness  and  sincere  regard  for  me  you  have  made 
this  declaration  with  such  distinctness  and  force.  This 
takes  the  bitterness  out  of  my  sorrow,  and  leaves  only  a 
very  tender  and  sympathetic  regret  for  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  in  which  as  pastor  and  people  we  find  our- 
selves placed.  My  first  impression  after  reading  your 
resolutions  was  that  I  would  joyfully  put  on  the  harness 
again  and  go  to  work,  as  you  desired,  and  as  your  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  have  earnestly  urged  ;  but  after  a  full 
conference  with  that  Committee,  and  a  thorough  review  of 
the  events  of  the  last  two  years  and  the  present  position  of 
the  Society,  my  mind  now  rests  sadly  but  calmly  in  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  better  for  you  and  better  for  myself 
that  I  should  stand  by  my  resignation,  and  respectfully  ask 
you  to  accept  it.  I  am  very  sorry  thus  to  place  myself  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  kind  and  loving  friends  who 
voted  with  such  unanimity  for  the  resolutions  passed  on  the 
sixth  ultimo,  but  my  judgment  compels  me  to  do  it.  I  can- 
not but  think  and  feel  that  the  congregation  that  worshipped 
in  the  new  church  during  the  winter  of  1873-4  and  1874-5, 
—  embracing  some  eighty  families,  occupying  some  seventy 
pews,  representing  in  their  aggregate  property  some  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  —  is  now  scattered  beyond  my 
power  to  bring  them  together  again.  It  was  virtually 
broken  up  by  the  closing  of  the  church  and  the  suspension 
of  the  services  of  public  worship  in  October,  1875.  Many 
now  connected  with  other  religious  societies  where  they 
are  well  satisfied,  and  retaining,  I  trust,  a  warm  affection 
and  respect  for  me  as  I  do  for  them,  would  not  be  disposed 
to  return  to  a  church  heavily  encumbered  with  debt,  or  to  a 
ministry,  however  dear  to  them,  which  was  resumed  under 
circumstances  that  could  give  little  promise  of  permanence 
or  success.    The  only  proper  place,  I  think,  for  the  Society 
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to  resume  the  services  of  public  worship  is  the  church,  and 
to  resume  them  there  under  a  direct  vote  of  the  body  by 
whose  authority  the  church  was  closed  and  those  services 
suspended.  But  even  then  we  can  only  expect  a  part  of 
the  old  congregation  to  come  together;  and  my  voice  is 
too  familiar  in  this  community,  and  whatever  my  health  or 
strength,  "the  almanac  is  too  decidedly  against  me,"  and  all 
my  ways  and  modes  of  thought  and  action  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Gospel  are  too  conservative  and  old-fashioned, 
to  allow  the  hope  that  many  new  persons  of  the  younger 
generations  would  join  us.  For  a  few  Sundays  there  might 
be  quite  a  gathering  and  a  lively  interest  felt,  but  without 
the  inspiration  that  would  come  from  a  solemn  and  deter- 
mined purpose  to  retain  possession  of  the  church,  diminish 
its  debt,  remodel,  if  only  partially  at  first,  its  interior,  make 
it  an  agreeable  and  inviting  place  of  worship,  and  so  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  the  Society  there  on  the  new  spot 
we  selected  and  consecrated ;  nay !  vvithout  the  prospect  of 
a  speedy  sale  of  the  church,  so  that,  master  of  whatever 
sum  remained  after  paying  the  debt,  we  might  take  that 
and  build  a  less  costly  church  elsewhere,  —  without  the  in- 
spiration that  would  come  from  this  purpose  or  prospect,  the 
interest  in  the  resumed  services  would  soon  subside,  and 
the  congregation,  animated  by  no  definite  plan  or  purpose, 
would  gradually  grow  smaller  and  smaller ;  and  after  two 
or  three  months  it  might  be  thought  best  to  discontinue 
again  the  services  of  public  worship,  and  I  should  be  left  a 
pastor  without  a  congregation  to  preach  to,  and  to  occupy  a 
parsonage  without  the  Society  or  myself  rendering  any 
of  that  direct  service  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  com- 
munity '  for  which  that  parsonage  was  devised  to  us. 
Brought  to  this,  which  closely  resembles  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  I  should  have  again  to  offer  my  resignation  ; 
but  it  could  not  be  offered  or  accepted  then  with  the  honor 
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and  comfort  both  to  yourselves  and  to  me,  that  it  can  be 
now. 

My  friends,  I  think  that  Brattle-Square  Society  ought  to 
be  preserved  where  it  now  is,  in  that  new  church,  on  that 
new  and  splendid  spot  to  which  we  removed  it.  Any 
other  result  will  bring  sorrow  to  ourselves,  and  to  many 
outside  our  own  body.  The  sale  of  the  church  is  talked  of, 
proposed,  attempted  ;  but  the  day  on  which  the  sale  becomes 
an  accomplished  fact  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion, deeper  I  fear  than  we  now  realize.  Would  to  God 
that  even  now  it  could  be  averted  by  the  inspiration  of  a 
solemn  purpose  to  hold  it,  and  by  degrees  pay  for  it  I  Were 
you  strong  enough  to  say,  "This  shall  be  done  ! "  and  so  make 
a  small  beginning  in  a  direction  that  would  lead  to  that 
end,  there  is  no  effort  or  sacrifice  or  self-denial  that  I  would 
not  willingly  have  shared  with  you  in  making  and  enduring, 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  You  have  not  felt, 
and  do  not  now  feel,  strong  enough  to  say  and  do  this ;  but 
perhaps  a  new  minister  might  become  an  inspiration  and  a 
power  to  give  you  the  strength  needed,  and  I  wish  to  give 
you  what  I  supposed  my  various  propositions,  made  before 
my  letter  of  resignation  was  sent  in,  had  already  given  you, 
—  the  unobstructed  opportunity,  if  you  choose  to  improve  it, 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  be  so  or  not.  Should  this  ex- 
periment not  be  tried  at  present,  or  fail,  and  Brattle-Square 
Society  be  severed  from  its  new  church,  it  need  not  die. 
Nay,  I  think  it  will  not  die,  for  corporations  that  have  some 
property  never  die,  at  least  they  die  hard ;  and  this  Society 
having  some  property  will  survive,  evfen  though  it  be  through 
some  years  of  tribulation  and  of  struggles  requiring  all  the 
energy,  faith,  and  perseverance  that  any  society  of  earnest 
Christian  men  and  women  can  exhibit.  Something  will 
remain  after  the  debt  is  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  church,  and 
with  this  sum,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  with  the  parsonage, 
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and  with  a  new  place  of  worship,  and  with  the  new  people 
who  would  gather  in  to  hear  a  new  minister,  the  old  or- 
ganization can  be  preserved  and  perpetuated ;  and  though 
there  may  be  some  temporary  break  in  its  traditions,  and  in 
the  prominent  place  among  our  religious  societies  it  has 
held  for  a  century  and  a  half,  yet  these  may  be  recovered, 
and  Brattle-Square  Society  live  and  flourish  as  of  old, — 
a  power  for  good  in  this  community.  I  pray  God  most  ear- 
nestly that  this  may  be  !  I  should  rejoice  to  see  it  prosper. 
I  am  deeply  grieved  at  its  present  embarrassed  position ; 
but  the  best  service  I  can  now  render  it  is  to  close  its  pres- 
ent ministry.  This  is  not  such  an  ending  of  that  ministry 
as  I  fondly  anticipated,  nor  such  as  I  had  good  reason  to 
anticipate  up  to  that  test-hour  of  the  new  church,  —  the  ser- 
vices at  its  Dedication  ;  but  it  is  the  ending  which  the  Divine 
Providence  seems  to  make  for  me,  and  calls  me  to  meet 
with  Christian  cheerfulness  and  fortitude.  Brattle-Square 
Society  has  filled  my  Heart  and  life  for  many  long  years :  I 
can  never  forget  it,  or  live  but  to  say,  "  God  bless  it !  "  I 
hold  in  my  memory,  and  shall  ever  hold  there,  all  its  mem- 
bers, the  living  and  the  dead,  with  whom  I  have  been  held 
in  the  bonds  of  an  intimate  and  blessed  friendship.  But 
with  all  the  light  that  earnest  prayer  and  the  calmest  judg- 
ment can  throw  upon  my  path  of  duty,  I  am  brought  to 
believe  that  it  is  wisest  and  best  that  I  should  withdraw 
entirely,  and  leave  you  and  your  pulpit  absolutely  free. 
Therefore,  my  friends,  in  all  gratitude  and  affection,  and 
with  unabated  interest  in  your  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare, I  must  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation.  Ceasing  to 
be  your  pastor,  I  shall  ever  remain  tenderly  and  faithfully 

Your  friend, 

S.  K.  LOTHROP. 

Boston,  is  Chestnut  Street, 
Oct.  13,  1876. 
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On  motion  of  Rev.  Henry  F.  JenkS  it  was 

Voiedy  That  Dr.  Lothrop's  letter  be  referred  to  a  committee  composed 
of  Messrs.  Healy,  Dodd,  and  Cheney,  to  consider  what  action  should 
be  taken  on  it,  and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Christian  Union,  Boylston  Street,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  22,  at 
y4  P.M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Q.  Browne  the  name  of  Rev.  H.  F.  Jenks  was 
added  to  this  committee. 


Boston,  Nov.  22,  1S76. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  duly  notified,  was  held  to- 
day, at  the  rooms  of  the  Christian  Union,  Boylston  Street,  at  3>^  p.m. 

Hon.  Peter  T.  Homer,  Moderator,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Healy  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting,  as  follows  :  — 

The  Committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  communication  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Church  of  the  Brattle- 
Square  Society,  dated  Oct.  13,  1S76,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they 
cannot  but  admit  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  lead  him  to  de- 
cline compliance  with  the  request  in  their  votes  of  Sept.  6,  and  to 
urge  upon  them  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  At  the  meeting 
of  Sept.  6,  the  general  conviction  seemed  to  be  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  rendered  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  make  successfully  the  necessary  eftbrt  to  secure  the  means 
to  relieve  the  Society  of  the  burdens  that  press  upon  it ;  and  that  the 
only  hope  of  its  preservation  lay  in  the  sale  of  the  new  church  edi- 
fice, while  the  members  in  a  smaller  place  and  humbler  way  waited 
the  coming  of  a  brighter  day.  They  are  not  insensible  of  the  lack 
of  inspiration  that  this  conviction  causes.  They  understand  his 
desire  to  have  the  present  church  edifice  preserved  by  the  Society, 
and  his  unwillingness  to  have  it  seek  a  new  religious  home ;  and 
appreciate  the  spirit  which  prompts  him  to  say  that,  to  secure  the 
one  and  prevent  the  other,  there  is  no  effort,  or  sacrifice,  or  self- 
denial  he  would  not  have  shared  or  endured.  They  feel  that  he 
has  made  every  possible  eflTort  to  aid  the  Society  to  free  itself 
from  its  embarrassments,  and  that  no  charge  of  deserting  his 
friends  can  be  brought  against  him.    To  his  own  clear  and  candid 
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statement  of  the  situation  they  can  add  nothing.  With  the  deepest 
regard  for  him,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
prompted  his  generous  offers,  with  the  profoundest  regret  at 
severing  the  tie  which  has  so  long  united  him  and  the  Society, 
they  feel  that  the  wishes  expressed  by  him  in  the  communication 
referred  to  them  ought  to  be  considered,  and  he  freed  from  a 
burden  and  care  which  a  man  in  the  full  prime  and  vigor  of  life 
might  be  reluctant  to  bear,  but  from  which  they  know  he  would 
not  shrink,  did  he  not  feel  that  his  years  render  it  difficult  for  him 
to  engage  with  enthusiasm  in  what  must  be,  practicall}',  rebuilding 
the  old,  or  rather  constructing  a  new,  society ;  and  are,  therefore, 
reluctantly  compelled  to  recommend  an  acquiescence  in  his  de- 
cision. They  offer  the  following  votes  and  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Society :  — 

Votcd^  That  the  Proprietors  of  the  Church  in  Brattle  Square 
reluctantly  accept  the  resignation  of  their  Past6r,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  D.  D. 

Resolved^  That,  in  so  doing,  they  desire  to  reiterate  their  sense 
of  his  fidelity  as  a  Christian  minister,  their  esteem  and  affection 
toward  him  as  a  friend,  their  respect  for  him  as  a  citizen,  ex- 
pressed in  the  vote  at  the  meeting  at  which  his  resignation  was 
tendered  and  declined  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge  the 
generosity  which  has  marked  his  various  offers  for  the  relief  of 
the  Society  in  its  embarrassments,  and  their  regret  that  the  failure 
of  all  attempts  in  that  direction  has  seemed  to  leave  him  no  alter- 
native but  to  insist  upon  this  course.  They  had  hoped  that  only 
death  would  sever  the  bond  between  them,  but  they  cannot  be 
insensible  that  duty  to  him  requires  them  to  respect  his  decision. 
Though  the  official  tie  which  binds  them  with  him  be  broken,  his 
place  in  their  hearts  will  not  be  lost.  While  he  lives,  he  may  feel 
the  assurance  of  their  affectionate  regard,  of  their  interest  in  his 
prosperity,  of  their  prayer  that  health  may  be  continued  to  him, 
that  he  may  experience  the  choicest  blessings  of  the  Divine  love  ; 
and  that,  in  the  peace  and  serenity  of  a  tranquil  old  age,  secure 
in  the  affection  of  friends,  and  the  respect  of  this  community  in 
which  he  has  so  long  held  an  honored  place  and  done  so  much 
efficient  service,  and  the  love  of  those  in  whose  behalf  his  youth 
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and  manhood  have  been  spent,  he  may  find  much  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  ways  of  Providence,  by  which  the  work  to  which  his 
life  has  been  consecrated  is  brought  to  a  close. 

Voted^  That  Dr.  Lothrop  be  invited  to  continue  to  occupy  the 
Parsonage  house  so  long  as  he  may  do  so  without  a  violation  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  holden  by  the  Society. 


J.  P.  Healy, 
John  A.  Dodd, 
B.  P.  Cheney, 
Henry  F.  Jenks,^ 


Committee, 


It  was  voted,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  accepted  and 
entered  on  the  records,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to 
Dr.  Lothrop. 

The  resolution  and  votes  were  then  read  in  their  order  and 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jenks,  it  was 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  print  the  communications  addressed  to  the  Proprietors  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Lothrop,  between  Oct.  13,  1874,  and  Oct.  13,  1S76,  inclu- 
sive, with  such  portions  of  the  records  and  correspondence  with 
him  as  shall  show  the  action  of  the  Society  on  his  various  propo- 
sitions ;  to  be  distributed  as  the  committee  shall  deem  advisable. 
Messrs.  Jenks,  Healy,  and  Dodd  were  appointed  by  the  Chair 
as  this  committee. 


Cambridge :  Press  of  John  Wilson  &  Son. 
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MEMOIR. 


Hon.  Nathan  Hale,  LL.D.,  was  born  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1784,  at  Westhampton,  Hampshire  County,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  father.  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  born  in  Coventry, 
Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  studied  divinity,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Westhamp- 
ton, where  for  more  than  fifty  years  he  was  honored  and 
beloved  for  his  Christian  graces,  his  fidelity  and  usefulness  in 
his  oflBce.  His  mother  was  Octavia  Throop,  eighth  child  of 
Rev.  Benjamin  Throop,  of  Bozrah,  Connecticut,  a  descendant, 
according  to  family  tradition,  of  Adrian,  Lord  Scroop,  one  of 
the  regicides,  and  a  woman  of  culture  and  of  great  force  of 
character.  Nathan  was  the  oldest  son  of  this  union,  and  was 
honored  by  bearing  the  name  of  his  father's  brother,  the 
patriot-martyr,  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  of  Colonel  Knowlton's 
regiment,  who,  at  the  request  of  his  colonel,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  commander-in-chief,  after  the 
retreat  from  Long  Island,  conquered  his  repugnance  to  the 
office  in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  his  country,  went  in 
disguise  within  the  British  lines,  and  on  his  attempt  to  return, 
after  obtaining  most  valuable  information  as  to  the  condition 
and  plans  of  the  British  army,  was  apprehended,  carried  before 
Sir  William  Howe,  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  exe- 
cuted the  next  morning;  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman  being 
refused  him,  and  letters  that  he  had  written  to  his  relatives 
and  others,  being  destroyed,  in  order,  as  the  British  provost- 
marshal  said,  ^^  that  the  rebels  might  not  know  they  had  a 
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man  in  their  army  who  could  die  with  so  much  firmness."* 
Major  Andr^,  whose  fate  was  similar,  while  his  purpose  was 
not  so  pure  and  noble,  seeing  that  he  was  aiding  and  encour- 
aging treason,  has  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  but  the  grave  of  this  patriot-martyr. 
Captain  Nathan  Hale,  has  no  stone  to  mark  it,  no  inscription 
to  tell  of  his  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  He  has  had  one 
monument,  however,  reared  to  his  honor  and  memory  in  the 
pure  character  and  the  eminently  useful  life  of  the  nephew 
who  bore  his  name,  and,  we  may  well  believe,  beneath  his 
modesty,  was  proud  of  bearing  it. 

Nathan  Hale  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  father,  who 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  for  many  years  made  the 
instruction  of  youth  a  part  of  his  daily  duties. f  He  entered 
Williams  College  in  1800,  graduated  in  1804.  The  subject 
of  his  Commencement  oration  was  ^^  The  Advance  made  in 
Civilization  in  the  Last  Fifty  Years."  After  leaving  college, 
he  went  to  Troy,  New  York,  and  began  to  study  law  ;  but, 
before  completing  his  preparations  for  the  bar,  he  was  invited 
to  fill  a  vacancy  which  existed  in  the  department  of  mathe- 
matical instruction  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  accepting  it,  remained  there  from  1805  to  1810, 
when  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  completing  his  law  studies 
in  the  office  of  Peter  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  bar  before  the  completion  of  that  year,  or  early  in 
1811.  What  influences  led  him  originally  to  select  the  legal 
profession,  or  subsequently  to  retire  from  it,  cannot  now  be 
clearly  ascertained.  His  reputation  at  college,  his  call  to 
Exeter,  and  much  in  his  subsequent  career,  go  to  show  that 
the  strong  bent  of  his  mind  was  to  mathematics,  pure  and 
applied,  and  that,  had  he  given  himself  exclusively  to  civil 
engineering,  he  would  have  obtained  a  reputation  before 
which  that  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  that  profes- 
sion of  the  present  century  would  have  paled. 

*  This  proYOst-marshal  was  named  Cunningham,  and  was  afterwards  hung 
in  England  for  forgerj. 

t  Among  his  pupils  at  one  time  was  the  half-breed  Eliazur  Williams,  after- 
wards celebrated  as  claiming  to  be  the  Dauphin. 


As  it  was,  he  did  not  remain  long  a  practitioner  at  the  bar, 
though  his  private  records  at  the  time  show  ample  evidence 
of  his  success.  Of  his  ability  and  fidelity  in  whatever  legal 
business  was  intrusted  to  him  there  can  be  no  question ;  but 
he  had  not  those  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  make  a  man 
eminent  as  an  advocate  in  the  courts  and  before  juries,  and  it 
was  perhaps  the  consciousness  of  this  that  led  him  to  change 
his  line  of  life,  the  field  of  his  labors.  During  the  three  or 
four  years  he  was  at  the  bar,  he  was  largely  occupied,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  in  editing  the  "  Boston 
Wefekl}^  Messenger,"  a  political  and  historical  journal,  the 
first  weekly  periodical  in  America  published  without  adver- 
tisements, and  depending  for  its  support  upon  its  political, 
historical,  and  literary  interest  and  value.  His  editorship  of 
the  "  Weekly  Messenger  "  had  already  given  Mr.  Hale  a  good 
position  and  standing  in  the  community  of  Boston,  where  he 
had  newly  come  to  reside.  Much  interest  was  therefore  felt 
by  many,  when,  early  in  1814,  Mr.  Hale  purchased  the  "Daily 
Advertiser,"  then  and  for  some  years  later  the  only  daily 
paper  published  in  Boston ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March  of  that 
year  that  paper  made  its  first  appearance  with  the  name  of 
Nathan  Hale  as  its  responsible  editor,  and  he  began  then  that 
career  of  journalism  to  which  he  subsequently  devoted  his 
enei-gies,  and  which  placed  and  still  retains  his  name  high  up 
among  the  respectable  and  most  eminent  of  those  who  have 
made  this  department  of  life  and  labor  the  sphere  of  their  ac- 
tivity. It  is  as  a  journalist  that  Mr.  Hale  presents  his  first 
claim  to  our  gratitude  and  respect, — to  our  gratitude,  for  he 
did  incalculable  good  in  this  community  through  his  paper ; 
to  our  respect,  because,  wliile  singularly  free  from  the  faults 
which  commonly  mark  the  journalist,  and  firm  against  all  the 
temptations  that  beset  him,  he  elevated  the  oflBce,  enlarged  the 
measure  of  its  duties,  increased  its  dignity  and  its  power.  He 
was  the  first  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  expressing  edito- 
rial opinions  upon  events  of  public  interest  and  importance. 
The  late  J.  T.  Buckingham,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  assures 
us  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  editors  collected  and  presented 
the  news,  and  published  articles  on  public,  political,  or  social 


questions  that  were  sent  id  for  publication,  but  never,  or  very 
seldom,  made  comments  of  their  own.  Mr.  Hale  was  the  first 
to  depart  &om  this  rule,  and  to  have  always  an  editorial 
column,  in  which,  commonly  briefly,  hut  with  singular  clear- 
ness and  force,  he  discussed  political  or  other  subjects  in 
which  the  public  were  interested,  and  expressed  hia  own 
opinions  and  convictions  with  an  independence  that  in  its 
strongest  manifestations  never  violated  courtesy  or  charity. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  Hale  that  no  roan  ever 
brought  to  the  editorship  of  a  daily  newspaper,  or  exhibited 
in  the  conduct  of  it,  a  nicer  integrity,  a  more  scrupulous 
conscientiousness,  a  more  watchful  and  careful  industry,  a 
broader  learning,  or  a  larger  amount  of  varied,  accurate,  and 
trustworthy  information  than  he  did.  The  daily  newspaper 
has  now  become  everywhere,  but  especially  in  this  country,  a 
mighty  power,  whose  infiuence  for  good  or  evil  is  almost  be- 
yond calculation.  One  can  hardly  pronounce  an  unqualified 
eulogy  upon  the  daily  press  of  this  country.  If  it  have  great 
merits,  it  has  great  defects  also.  If  it  do  great  good,  In  some 
ways  it  does  much  mischief.  If  it  be  very  smart,  it  is  some- 
times very  unfair,  not  to  say  unscrupulous,  and  some  of  those 
tionnected  with  it,  as  editors,  reporters,  correspondents,  &c., 
seem  sometimes  to  have  a  liratted  and  very  inadequate  con- 
viction of  the  tremendous  responsibility  that  attaches  to  their 
vocation.  We  ought  to  add,  however,  that  the  daily  press 
is  not  the  only  guilty  party  in  this  respect ;  that  but  partakes 
of  a  characteristic  too  prevalent  among  us  fts  a  people.  The 
general  license  of  utterance  among  us  has  risen  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  serious  evil.  In  the  pulpit,  in  the  lyceum  or 
lecture-room,  in  the  political  convention,  in  the  reform  asso- 
ciation, in  the  chambers  of  state  legislation  and  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  private  life,  there  is  a 
license  of  utterance  that  forgets  Bacon's  aphorism  upon  this 
subject,  "  Wise  men  are  like  well-bitted  horses ;  they  know 
passing  well  when  to  stop,"  and  indicates  the  absence  of 
any  strong  conviction  of  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to 
the  deliberate  expression  of  thought  and  opinion. 
Mr.  Hde  had  this  conviction  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in 


obedience  to  it  he  performed  in  the  editorial  chair  an  amount 
of  careful,  patient,  painstaking  labor  which  can  be  properly 
understood  and  appreciated  only  by  those  associated  with 
him  in  the  office,  and  familiar  with  his  editorial  habits.  It 
was  because  he  had  this  conviction  and  performed  this  labor 
that  his  paper  was  early  designated  as  ^Hhe  respectable  daily," 
and  that  its  columns  stand  now  with  nothing  in  them  he 
could  wish  to  blot,  with  no  article  breathing  a  flippant  or  ma- 
levolent spirit,  or  that  can  be  considered  un^'ust  to  the  charac- 
ter, opinions,  or  conduct  of  any  person  or  party.  It  is  for 
this  reason  also  that  at  this  day  the  "  Daily  Advertiser  "  is 
considered  the  best  authority  for  the  past,  and  that  if  any  one 
wishes  to  ascertain  what  was  thought,  said,  or  done  in  rela- 
tion to  something  or  anything  of  public  interest  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  he  goes  back  to  the  files  of  the  "  Daily  Advertiser," 
satisfied  that  he  will  find  there  the  most  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  matter,  and  that  what  Nathan  Hale 
did  not  know  or  did  not  publish  about  it  was  not  true,  or 
not  worth  knowing. 

Mr.  Hale  was  more  of  a  mathematician  and  civil  engineer 
than  is  commonly  the  case  with  editors ;  and,  interested  in 
all  mechanical  operations,  he  became  interested  in  those  con- 
nected with  his  daily  work  and  duties,  and  as  he  at  once  made 
an  advance  in  the  intellectual  position  and  responsibilities  of 
an  editor  and*  his  relations  to  the  public,  so  he  made  an  ad- 
vance in  the  mechanical  execution  of  his  paper,  was  the  first 
to  use  the  power-press  and  other  improvements,  so  that  his 
paper,  if  it  did  not  take  precedence,  was  never  behind  any 
other  in  its  mechanical  execution,  and  the  consequent  satis- 
faction with  which  one  could  read  it. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hale  devoted  himself  with  singular  fidelity 
to  the  intellectual  character  of  his  paper,  furnished  himself 
with  various  instrumentalities  for  making  it  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  imported  many  foreign  journals  and  news- 
papers to  aid  him  in  his  work.  "  The  Advertiser  office,"  or 
Mr.  Hale's  library,  was  the  first  place  in  Boston,  it  is  said, 
where  complete  files  of  the  "  London  Times  "  and  other  im- 
portant English,  French,  and  German  newspapers  could  be 
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found.  In  the  midst  of  this  work,  however,  he  found  time 
for  other  literaiy  employments,  and  for  promoting  the  general 
improvement  of  the  community.  Among  the  gentlemen  who 
instituted  the  "  North  American  Review,"  and  among  those 
who  a  few  yeare  afterwards  established  the  "  Christian  Ex- 
aminer," Mr.  Hale  held  a  prominent  place,  and  both  by  his 
pen,  his  experience,  and  his  wise  judgment  aided  both  these 
periodicals  in  their  early  yeai-s.  In  1825,  from  fresh  surveys 
and  original  authorities,  he  prepared  and  published  a  map  of 
New  England,  which  has  not  yet  lost  its  value  and  import- 
ance. In  1828  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Protective 
Policy  of  the  United  States,"  which  was  so  able  and  instruc- 
tive that  it  attracted  much  attention,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  Europe.  He  was  a  faithful  worker  also  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  became  a  member  in 
1820,  and  for  twelve  successive  yeai's,  from  1824  to  1836,  he 
was  a  faithful,  laborious,  and  useful  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the 
revision  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1820,  and  among  the 
few  surviving  members  of  that  body  who  were  returned  thirty- 
three  years  afterwards  to  the  convention  for  a  similar  revision 
in  1863,  in  both  of  which  he  served  on  important  committees. 
He  was  early  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  in  1853  Harvard  College  acknowledged 
his  merit,  by  conferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. ; 
and  as  a  testimony,  not  simply  to  his  accomplished  scholar- 
ship, but  to  his  varied  and  accurate  information  in  things 
pertaining  to  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  community 
and  the  country,  to  his  intelligent  and  devoted  laboi's,  and 
his  high-toned  character  as  a  journalist,  and  to  his  remarkable 
powers  of  active  practical  usefulness,  the  honor  conferred  by 
the  college  was  most  emphatically  deserved.  For  nearly 
forty  years,  through  the  columns  of  the  "  Advertiser,"  Mr. 
Hale  had  been  a  power  in  this  community,  not  simply  in  polit- 
ical, but  in  all  matters  affecting  the  prosperity  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  whole  country,  but  especially  in  those  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  growth  and  the  well-being 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  increase  and  wise  management  of 
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its  beneficent  institutions,  and  the  health,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness of  its  inhabitants.  Upon  all  subjects  the  "  Advertiser  " 
gave  no  "  uncertain  sound."  It  was  not  hasty,  but  it  was 
sure.  It  bided  its  time,  waited  till  it  had  gathered  all  its 
facts  and  was  clear  in  all  its  principles  and  conclusions,  and 
then  its  bugle-note  rang  out  so  clear  and  strong,  so  cheering 
and  persuasive,  that  it  aroused  to  efforts  which  carried  for- 
ward to  complete  execution  some  of  the  wisest  and  best 
things  it  desired  to  have  done.  While  there  was  a  Federal 
party,  the  "  Advertiser  "  was  a  Federalist  journal ;  when  and 
while  there  was  a  Whig  party,  the  '*  Advertiser"  was  a  Whig 
journal ;  and  during  the  years  that  marked  the  decadence  of 
the  one  and  the  rise  of  the  other  of  these  parties,  the  "  era  of 
good  feeling  "  as  it  has  been  called,  that  embraced  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's administration,  the  "Advertiser"  was  found  approving 
all  that  was  good  and  opposing  all  that  was  wrong  or  unjust 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  by  any  party.  In  1820 
it  gave  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence  against  the  famous 
Missouri  Compromise  bill,  and  for  the  same  reasons  and  upon 
the  same  principles,  it  opposed  in  later  years  the  idea  of 
"  Squatter  Sovereignty,"  so  called,  as  embodied  in  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  and  in  1854  was  the  flrst  journal  to  suggest  the 
immediate  free  colonization  of  Kansas,  an  enterprise  which 
the  columns  of  the  **  Advertiser  "  did  not  a  little  to  promote 
and  render  successful. 

But  in  addition  to  the  influence  which  his  strong  sense, 
his  clear  thought,  and  his  wise,  patriotic  judgment  enabled 
him  to  exert  in  the  directions  above  mentioned,  there  are  two 
things  affecting  the  commercial  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
city  and  the  daily  comfort  and  happiness  of  its  citizens,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Nathan  Hale  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man,  and  these  are  the  building  of  our  railroads, 
and  the  introduction  of  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
into  our  city.  If  we  look  at  these  two  things,  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  growth  of  our  city  and  the  comfort  of  our 
people,  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  Hale,  more,  certainly  as 
much,  as  any  man,  who  has  lived  among  us  for  the  eighty 
years  of  the  present  century,  is  entitled,  as  a  public  benefac- 
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tor,  to  have  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  somewhere 
within  the  limits  of  our  city.  That  city  would  not  be  the 
large,  prosperous,  beautiful,  comfortable  place  it  is  to-day,  if 
you  strike  out  his  influence,  his  labors,  his  hard  work  in  rela- 
tion to  these  two  things,  from  1826  to  1848.  As  a  civil 
engineer,  a  man  acquainted  with  mechanical  laws  and  forces, 
Mr.  Hale  made  himself  complete  master  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  railroads, — their  cost,  their 
capacity  of  transportation,  and  the  probable  results  of  the 
facilities  of  transportation  which  they  would  afford  both  for 
persons  and  merchandise.  As  a  journalist  who  had  a  won- 
derful power  of  clear,  strong,  condensed,  and  conclusive  state- 
ment, he  put  all  this  into  the  columns  of  his  paper,  ^^  the 
respectable  daily,"  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  if  necessary,  till  at  length  the  public  mind  was 
enlightened,  aroused,  and  ready  for  action,  and  then,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  went  to  the  Legis- 
lature, to  the  Senate,  that  there  by  his  influence  and  his  votes 
he  might  inaugurate,  give  legal  form  and  body  and  power  to 
the  enterprise  he  had  so  ably  advocated  in  his  paper ;  and  thus 
in  1831  "  the  Boston  and  Worcester  "  —  the  first  railroad  in 
New  England  on  which  steam  power  was  used  — was  char- 
tered. Mr.  Hale,  who  had  been  from  1828  the  acting  and 
active  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Internal  Im- 
pi'ovements,  was  the  fii'st  president  of  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter Railroad  Corporation,  and  for  nineteen  years  was  annually 
re-elected  to  that  office.  That  road  was  the  beginning  of 
those  long  lines  of  railroads  that  now  go  out  from  and  con- 
verge to  this  city,  and  but  for  the  facilities  for  business  and 
commercial  enterprise  and  social  intercourse  they  afford,  Bos- 
ton would  never  have  reached  its  present  dimensions ;  it 
might  have  fallen  behind  in  the  race  of  improvement,  and 
become  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  city. 

''The  railroads  would  have  come  I"  Certainly,  they  would 
have  come ;  we  should  have  had  them  undoubtedly;  but  Mr. 
Hale  accelerated  their  introduction  by  at  least  ten,  perhaps 
twenty  yeai-s,  through  the  amount  of  various,  accurate,  de- 
tailed argument  and  information  which  he  so  constantly  and 
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persistently  presented  to  the  public  in  his  paper.  Indeed, 
so  valuable  and  important,  both  as  a  civil  engineer  and  as  an 
editor,  were  Mr.  Hale^s  sei*vices  and  influence  in  inaugurating 
our  railroads,  that  if  at  the  time  of  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, twenty  years  later,  the  corporations  of  the  New  Eng- 
land roads  had  contributed  from  their  earnings  a  fortune 
amply  adequate  to  place  him  in  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and 
independence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  it  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  just  compensation  for  what  he  had 
done  in  opening  —  creating  as  it  were  —  these  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

It  will  be  admitted,  also,  that  while  we  owe  much  to  others, 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hale  more  than  to  any  other  one  man 
for  the  labors,  services,  and  influences  that  found  their  culmi- 
nation in  the  introduction  of  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  into  the  city.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  this 
daily  blessing  and  comfort  that  we  think  little  of  it,  and  do 
not  realize  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  enterprise  in 
its  initiation,  or  its  importance  and  necessity  as  a  work  that 
must  be  done.  We  might  have  filled  up  the  South  Cove,  the 
Back  Bay,  and  the  Neck  flats,  but  without  the  healthful  and 
copious  streams  that  flow  through  and  from  the  Cochituate 
water-pipes,  the  land  thus  made  would  never  have  been 
available  for  purposes  of  business  or  habitation  ;  grand  ware- 
houses would  never  have  been  erected  upon  it,  and  many  of 
the  noble  streets  and  splendid  houses  and  healthful  squares 
and  parks  and  gardens,  that  now  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  our  city,  would  never  have  had  an  existence. 
And  here  again  it  was  the  combination  of  the  civil  engineer 
and  the  editor  —  the  man  of  multiform  practical  knowledge, 
with  power  to  state  distinctl}'  and  enforce  earnestly  the  re- 
sults reached  by  his  investigations —  that  gave  Mr.  Hale  his 
commanding  influence  upon  every  point  and  question  that 
Arose  in  connection  with  this  subject.  "  Where  from  ?  in 
what  way?  at  what  cost?  can  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure 
water  be  introduced  into  the  city  ?  "  These  questions  were 
all  discussed  and  clearly  and  forcibly  presented  by  Mr.  Hale 
in  the  columns  of  the  "  Advertiser."     He  was  a  member  of 
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every  successive  board  of  commissioners  on  the  introduction 
of  water  into  the  city  except  one,  and  that  one  was  a  board 
of  commissioners  and  civil  engineers  from  other  States,  and 
Mr.  Hale  was  not  put  on  this  because  the  express  purpose  of 
this  commission  was  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Mr.  Hale's  plans, 
and  decide  whether  they  should  be  adopted  or  not.  This 
commission  approved  of  these  plans,  they  were  adopted  and 
carried  into  execution,  so  that  we  may  rightfully  claim  for 
Mr.  Hale,  both  as  journalist  and  civil  engineer,  the  largest 
measure  of  influence  in  securing  to  us  the  blessing  of  the 
Cochituate  water. 

But  while  these  two  matters  that  have  been  mentioned 
may  be  regarded  as  the  prominent  public  services  of  his  life, 
that  life  was  all  useful  and  honorable.  As  a  scholar  and 
litei-aiy  man,  as  a  journcilist,  a  civil  engineer,  a  man  of  large, 
varied,  accurate  knowledge,  and  comprehension  of  very  many 
subjects,  Mr.  Hale,  up  to  the  declining  health  of  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  was  always  active  and  useful.  In  1864,  when 
seventy  years  old,  and  after  fifty  years  of  incessant  mental 
labor,  his  health  failed,  and  a  slight  paralysis,  from  which  he 
never  absolutely  recovered,  diminished  his  physical  vigor  and 
affected  somewhat,  not  the  clearness  of  his  thought  or  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  but  the  active  play  of  his  mind. 
He  lived  ten  yeai-s  after  this,  though  lai-gely  retired  from  the 
world,  with  little  or  no  active  participation  in  its  affairs,  but 
receiving  continually  testimonies  of  the  profound  reverence 
and  respect  of  his  friends,  an  object  of  the  tenderest  assidui- 
ties and  the  most  devoted  affection  of  his  family,  to  whom 
his  unvarying  cheerfulness,  fortitude,  and  patience,  the  grand 
exhibition  he  made  of  a  perfect  submission  and  trust,  endeared 
him  more  and  more  as  his  life  approached  its  close.  His 
death,  calm,  peaceful,  and  without  pain,  occurred  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1863. 

The  marked  feature  in  Mr.  Hale's  character,  the  control- 
ling element  in  his  life,  was  a  singularly  nice  and  delicate 
conscientiousness.  Always,  at  all  times,  and  in  relation  to 
all  things,  it  seemed  to  be  his  strong  desire  and  purpose  to 
do  perfect  justice  to  everybody,  and  rather  than  fail  in  this, 
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he  would  do  injustice  to  himself,  and  forbear  to  press  claims 
that  might  have  been  pressed  much  further  than  he  was 
willing  to  urge  them.  This  forbearance  originated  in  his 
modesty,  which  was  more  than  equal  to  his  merit.  No  man 
who  had  such  moral  worth,  intellectual  power,  and  varied 
acquisitions,  and  had  rendered  such  important  services  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  was  ever  so  unassuming,  unpretentious. 

Mr.  Everett,  whose  intimate  relationship  enabled  him  to 
judge,  spoke  the  truth,  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Historical 
Society,  at  which  his  death  was  noticed,  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
scruple  to  pronounce  him,  not  only  one  of  the  best  men  I 
ever  knew,  but  one  of  the  persons  possessed  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  valuable  knowledge,  endowed  with  the  largest 
capacity  of  usefulness,  and  yet  covered  with  such  a  thick  veil 
of  modesty  that  there  were  few  individuals  whom  a  casual 
observer,  unacquainted  with  his  character,  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  pass  unobserved."  Yet  there  was  no  want  of 
self-reliance  in  Mr.  Hale.  Beneath  that  modest,  unassuming, 
diffident,  and  at  times  almost  hesitating  manner,  he  carried 
as  bold  and  brave  a  heart,  as  firm  and  unwavering  principles, 
as  ever  filled  a  human  breast.  No  man  could  intimidate  him 
and  nothing  tempt  him  to  do  wrong,  or  to  furnish  the  use  of 
his  columns  for  unworthy  purposes.  He  was  cheerful  and 
buoyant,  mild  and  serene,  in  temperament  and  disposition,  and 
in  the  intercourse  of  domestic  life  and  amid  all  the  perplexi- 
ties of  business,  nope  can  remember  a  hasty,  angry,  or  unkind 
word  from  his  lips.  His  affections  were  as  warm  and  tender 
as  his  principles  were  firm,  and  while  he  bore  the  misfortunes 
that  came  in  his  path  with  patient  fortitude,  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  was  indifferent,  not  because  he  did  not  feel  them 
with  a  keen  sensibility,  but  because  there  was  a  power  within 
him  greater  than  any  thing  outward.  The  basis  of  his  char- 
acter, the  inspiration  of  his  life,  was  a  deep  religious  faith, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  parental  instruction  and 
culture  in  that  beautiful  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut where  he  was  born,  and  the  superstructure  reared  and 
made  beautiful  in  its  proportions  by  his  own  personal  care  and 
culture  amid  the  turmoil  of  business  and  enterprise  in  a  busy 
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and  growing  city.  It  was  this  faith  that  made  his  active  life 
useful  and  honorable,  his  declining  years  peaceful  and  digni- 
fied, till  death  came  as  a  benediction  to  remove  to  a  higher 
sphere  one  whose  work  was  done  and  well  done  on  earth ; 
and  over  few  graves  more  truly  or  more  appropriately  than 
over  his  could  be  inscribed  that  Scripture  declaration,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  rich  inheritance,  a  blessed  consolation, 
and  a  grand  incentive  to  all  survivors,  '^  The  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed." 

On  coming  to  Boston  in  1810,  Mr.  Hale  became  a  wor- 
shipper and  communicant  at  the  church  in  Brattle  Square, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  retaining  the  office 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  September,  1816,  he  married  Sarah  Preston  Everett, 
sister  of  Edward  Everett,  who  survived  him  a  few  years. 
They  had  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  viz. :  Nathan,  Sarah 
Everett,  Lucretia  Peabody,  Edward  Everett,  Alexander, 
Charles,  and  Susan,  survived  the  period  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, and  four  of  whom  are  still  living. 

Mr.  Hale  was  returned  to  the  Legislature  five  years  in  all, 
—  three  as  representative,  from  1819  to  1822  inclusive,  and 
two  as  senator,  from  1828  to  1830  inclusive. 
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MEMOIR. 


John  Hosmer  Lothrop,  a  native  of  New  Haven  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College  (1787),  established  himself  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
shortly  afterward  became  a  citizen  of  Utica.  Educated  as  a 
lawyer,  and  with  abilities  that  would  have  made  him  eminent 
at  the  bar,  he  had  little  taste  for  the  details  of  his  profession, 
and  was  at  different  times  a  farmer,  an  editor,  and  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  cashier  of  a  bank.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  literary  culture  and  capacity,  of  fine  convei*8ational 
powers,  with  a  rich  vein  of  wit  and  humor,  and  of  a  character 
that  commanded  equally  profound  respect  and  warm  affection. 
He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  singular  facility  of  enjoying  life 
to  the  full,  without  ever  being  unmindful  of  the  higher  obliga- 
tions of  integrity,  industry,  faithfulness,  and  beneficence. 

In  1797  he  married  Jerusha  Kirkland,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirkland,  for  many  years  missionary  to  the  Indians  in 
Oneida  County,  and  having  his  home  and  the  centre  of  his 
mission  not  far  from  Utica.  He  manifested,  though  in  so 
widely  different  a  sphere,  endowments  no  less  large,  varied, 
and  versatile  than  those  which  gave  his  son  a  distinguished 
reputation  as  a  preacher  and  an  educator.  Mrs.  Lothrop  shared 
in  full  with  her  brother  the  heritage  of  parental  gifts  and 
graces.  With  the  domestic  virtues  which  made  her  household 
happy,  and  the  benignity  and  kindness  that  won  the  love  of 


all  who  knew  her,  she  united  qualities  that  fitted  her  for  the 
foremost  place  in  society  which  she  could  not  but  hold,  and  a 
mental  vigor  and  vivacity  that  remained  unimpaired  till  she 
had  exceeded  her  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Of  the  eight  children  of  this  marriage,  all  of  whom  illus- 
trated in  their  traits  of  mind  and  character  the  doctrine  of 
heredity,  the  third  was  Samuel  Kirkland  Lothrop,  who  was 
born  in,  Whitesborough,  near  Utica,  Oct.  13,  1804.  Until 
his  thirteenth  year  he  remained  with  his  parents,  and  in  his 
early  boyhood  attended  several  schools,  of  which  we  know 
little  except  the  names  of  the  teachers.  In  1817  his  unde. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland,  then  President  of  Harvard  College,  vir- 
tually adopted  him,  and  assumed  the  chai-ge  of  his  education. 
The  change  of  residence,  if  advantageous,  was  not  at  the  out- 
set agreeable.  Instead  of  a  large  family,  overflowing  with 
mirth  and  jollity,  he  had  his  solitary  room  in  a  bachelor's 
house,  with  the  most  generous  provision  for  his  comfort,  but 
with  no  companionship  that  could  replace  that  of  his  home. 
He  was  for  a  part  of  the  time  instructed  by  private  tutors,  of 
wEom  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  one,  and  for  a  little  while 
he  was  at  a  classical  school  in  Cambridge.  Made  restless,  no 
doubt,  by  the  frequent  change  of  instructors,  and  not  without 
marked  fitnesses  and  proclivities  for  the  military  profession, 
he  felt  a  strong  desire  for  a  West  Point  training  ;  and  his  un- 
cle took  preliminary  steps  which  would  probably  have  issued  in 
his  appointment,  had  not  the  persuasion  of  his  elder  brother 
prevailed  with  him  in  behalf  of  a  college  education.  In  1819 
he  was  sent  to  Lancaster,  and  remained  there  for  two  years, 
in  the  family  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer  and  under  the  tuition  of 
Solomon  P.  Miles.  With  the  members  of  Dr.  Thayer's  family 
he  formed  intimacies  always  cherished  and  held  precious,  and 
terminated  only  by  death ;  and  to  Mr.  Miles,  who  is  remem- 
bered with  reverence  and  love  by  all  his  surviving  pupils,  he 
ascribed  enduring  influence  of  the  highest  order,  which  was 
still  felt  by  him,  in  common  with  his  fellow-students,  for  his 


first  two  college  years,  —  as  Mr.  Miles  then  filled  the  oflBce  of 
college  tutor,  leaving  the  long  tradition  of  his  rare  teach- 
ing  power,  his  genial  manners,  and  his  thoroughly  noble 
character. 

Young  Lothrop,  returning  to  Cambridge  with  his  teacher, 
entered  the  class  that  graduated  in  1825.  A  change  had 
meanwhile  occurred  in  his  uncle's  family.  Professor  Farrar 
and  his  wife  had  taken  up  their  residence  with  the  President, 
and  Mrs.  Farrar,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  of 
Portsmouth,  was  at  the  head  of  the  household.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  lovely  of  women,  and,  having  constantly  with  her 
one  or  more  of  her  sisters,  made  the  old  official  mansion  a 
rallying-place  for  the  best  society  of  Boston  and  its  environs. 
The  youngest  of  her  sisters  from  the  first  attracted  Lothrop's 
admiration,  and  we  might  say  almost  his  homage,  less  by 
her  singularly  winning  grace  of  countenance  and  manner 
than  by  a  character  in  which  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether 
sweetness  or  strength  was  predominant.  She  made  herself 
necessary  to  his  well-being  by  the  inspiration  of  a  soul  that  in 
very  childhood  had  passed  through  the  severest  discipline  of 
an  educating  Providence,  and  had  been  trained  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  orphanhood  to  noble  aspiration,  high  endeavor,  and 
firm  religious  faith  and  trust  She  had  seemed  to  him  his 
own  better  self,  before  either  of  them  contemplated  the  rela- 
tion which  subsequently  gave  them  many,  years  of  happiness 
in  their  united  life. 

Though  Lothrop  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  scholar, 
his  college  life  was  for  him  pre-eminently  a  liberal  education. 
At  his  uncle's  house  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  kinds  of 
persons  from  whose  intercourse  a  young  man  could  derive  the 
greatest  benefit,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  a  gentleman  by 
nature  and  inheritance,  he  obtained  social  culture  of  inesti- 
mable value.  In  the  class-rooms  he  was  a  diligent  and  re- 
tentive hearer  of  full  courses  of  lectures  by  such  men  as 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  Drs.  Bigelow,  Jackson,  and  Warren,  and 


Professors  Farrar  and  Ticknor,  —  lectures  learned,  profound, 
and  eloquent,  which  have  been  replaced,  for  receptive  minds, 
by  nothing  so  instructive  and  so  stimulating  in  more  recent 
methods.  He  had,  too,  always  the  faculty  of  imbibing,  with 
little  labor  and  almost  unconsciously,  whatever  was  best  in 
books,  formal  discourse,  or  conversation. 

Immediately  on  graduating,  Mr.  Lothrop  entered  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  and  gave  his  whole  mind  and  soul  to 
preparation  for  the  work  which  became  his  lifelong  joy.  He 
had  for  his  principal  teachers,  on  the  Evidences  and  Doctrines 
of  Christianity,  the  elder  Dr.  Ware,  who  to  the  best  learning 
of  his  time  added  a  fairness  and  impartiality  that  never  failed 
to  do  full  justice  to  his  theological  opponents;  and  in  the 
Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  Andrews  Norton,  who 
wielded  the  keenest  scalpel  of  unsparing  criticism  with  a 
lowly  and  adoring  faith,  and  whose  solemn  stress  on  sacred 
words  and  themes  never  died  upon  the  inward  ear  of  any 
one  of  his  pupils.  In  the  last  year  of  his  student  life  Mr. 
Lothrop  was  employed  as  an  agent  of  the  then  infant  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  to  visit  various  parishes  in  the 
interior  of  Massachusetts  in  order  to  interest  them  in  the 
objects  of  the  Association  and  to  secure  contributions  to  its 
funds.  On  this  mission  he  was  warmly  received  and  seconded 
by  the  clergy,  enlisted  many  willing  helpers  in  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  gave  sure  prestige  of  his  success 
as  a  preacher. 

Leaving  the  Divinity  School  in  the  summer  of  1828,  he 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Washington 
for  several  Sundays,  and  would  probably  have  been  invited  to 
a  permanent  pastorate,  had  he  encouraged  the  movement. 
But  he  was  unwilling  to  live  where  he  would  be  surrounded 
by  all  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  slavery  without  the  power  of 
administering  any  relief  or  remedy.  He  subsequently  preached 
as  a  candidate  for  settlement  in  the  First  Church  of  Beverly, 
and  would  have  accepted  an  invitation  there  tendered  to  him. 


had  uot  there  been  in  the  parish  a  great  diversity  of  religious 
opinion,  and  a  large  minority  opposed  to  the  settlement  of 
any  one  not  belonging  to  the  so-called  orthodox  party.  He 
had  there  many  warmly  attached  friends,  who  regarded  their 
failure  to  secure  his  services  as  one  of  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ments of  their  lives  ;  and  there  are  at  this  moment  aged  mem- 
bers of  the  church  who  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  rich 
promise  of  his  novitiate  and  of  the  intensely  strong  feeling  in 
his  favor. 

After  closing  his  engagement  at  Beverly,  he  preached  at 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  for  a  new  Unitarian  society,  which 
was  started  under  the  most  propitious  auspices.  The  town 
was  growing  rapidly,  the  large  water-power  of  the  Cocheco 
having  been  brought  into  the  service  of  the  then  new  and 
prosperous  manufacturing  interest  of  New  England.  There 
were  old  men  of  prominent  position  and  high  character,  who 
had  retained  the  tradition  of  liberal  theology  from  the  time  of 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Belknap  half  a  century  before.  Among 
these  were  Dr.  Green,  afterward  the  centenarian  senior  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College ;  Hon.  William  Hale,  who  had  been 
well  known  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  as  a  foremost 
man  in  every  great  public  cause  and  interest ;  and  several 
other  men  of  like  reputation  and  influence,  who  gave  weight 
and  strength  to  the  new  enterprise,  which  was  r\pt  the  result 
of  a  church  quarrel,  but  seemed  fully  authorized  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  and  the  actual  demand  for  added 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  influence.  A  large  and 
costly  church  edifice  had  been  built,  and  it  was  desired  that 
simultaneously  with  its  completion  a  regular  pastorate  might 
be  established.  Mr.  Lothrop  was  unanimously  invited  to  this 
office,  with  the  expression  of  the  most  earnest  desire  for  his 
services,  and  with  the  feeling  that  the  well-being  of  the  Society 
was  largely  contingent  on  his  acceptance.  He  accepted  the 
charge,  and  was  ordained  on  the  18th  of  February,  1829,  the 
church  having  been  dedicated  on  the  17th.     His  ministry,  so 
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far  as  he  personally  was  concerned,  fully  realized  th^  best 
hopes  that  had  been  formed  of  it.  The  Society  had  not, 
indeed,  the  rapid  increase  that  had  been  anticipated;  for  the 
town  had  just  then  ceased  to  grow,  and  for  many  subsequent 
years  no  more  than  held  its  own.  But  he  began  his  work 
with  a  congregation  by  no  means  small  in  numbers,  and  weigh- 
ing  much  more  than  it  counted ;  and  during  his  stay  the  in- 
crease was  as  great  as  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  in 
a  population  that  had  become  stationary.  His  sermons  had, 
indeed,  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth,  yet  the  Soberness  and 
soundness  of  thought  that  indicated  a  maturity  beyond  his 
years.  He  became,  at  the  same  time,  very  dear  to  his  people 
in  his  pastoral  relations;  and  only  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  in- 
stallation of  a  remote  successor,  there  were  survivors  of  his 
ministry  who  still  dwelt  with  loving  reverence  on  the  memory 
of  his  assiduous  kindness  and  his  offices  of  tender  sympathy  in 
the  homes  of  his  flock. 

On  June  3,  1829,  Mr.  Lothrop  married  Mary  Lyman  Buck- 
minster,  who  had  filled  so  large  a  part  in  his  life  at  Cambridge, 
and  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  shared  in  full  with  him  all 
cares  and  duties  which  could  be  so  divided,  and  while  never 
transcending  her  own  proper  sphere,  subsidized  with  her  cheer- 
ful energy  his  labor  in  every  department  of  service  and  in 
every  worthy  cause.  No  sketch  of  his  life  would  be  complete 
without  a  fervent  tribute  to  her  exceptional  ability  and  ex- 
cellence. Her  household  was  as  wisely  ordered  and  governed 
as  if  she  had  had  nothing  else  to  do  ;  her  children  were  the 
subjects  of  as  diligent  nurture  and  as  watchful  training  as  if 
she  had  had  no  other  charge  ;  her  home  was  made  as  attrac- 
tive to  friends  and  to  strangers  as  if  hospitality  had  been  her 
sole  concern  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  interest  of  the  church  or 
the  community  that  escaped  her  cognizance,  and  no  occasion 
for  counsel,  sympathy,  or  active  co-operation  that  did  not  find 
her  always  ready  with  the  right  word,  with  the  needed  office 
of  kindness,  or  with  influence  so  timed  and  directed  as  to 
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insure  its  due  eflScacy.  She  had,  too,  a  marvellous  buoyancy 
of  spirit.  Often  suffering  and  long  an  invalid,  she  was  never 
depressed,  and  never  willing  to  throw  upon  others  any  burden 
which  she  was  able  to  sustain  unaided ;  and  to  the  very  last 
she  took  thought  for  every  one  but  herself,  and  for  herself 
only  as  relieved  from  all  solicitude  on  her  own  account  by 
the  almighty  and  ever-present  love  of  God. 

In  June,  1834,  Mr.  Lothrop  was  inducted  into  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  in  Boston,  as  the  successor 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  had  accepted  a  professorship  at 
Cambridge.  This  church  at  that  time  was  second  to  no  other 
church  of  any  denomination  in  New  England  in  pecuniary 
ability,  in  the  high  social  standing  of  its  members,  in  the  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men  in  various  professions  and  in  the  pub- 
lic service  who  were  its  regular  attendants,  and  in  the  prestige 
given  to  it  by  those  who  had  occupied  its  pulpit.  To  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  present  century,  Dr.  Thacher,  regarded 
as  the  most  acceptable  preacher  of  his  time,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  whom  his  admirers 
were  wont  to  call  the  modern  Chrysostom ;  he,  by  Edward 
Everett,  who  in  his  subsequent  career  hardly  surpassed  the 
fame  of  his  early  manhood ;  and  he,  by  Dr.  Palfrey,  who, 
with  less  eloquence,  transcended  them  all  in  the  transparent 
depth  of  his  ethical  thought  and  reasoning,  united  with  a  no 
less  profound  religious  feeling.  Such  a  church,  with  such  a 
history,  looked  far  and  aimed  high  in  filling  the  vacancy.  It 
could  have  had  its  choice,  not  only  among  unsettled  ministers, 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  among  established  pastors  of  kin- 
di*ed  faith.  The  congregation  were  determined  to  have  the 
best  minister  attainable,  and  were  well  fitted  to  make  a  wise 
selection,  alike  by  their  own  capacity  of  discernment  and  by 
the  high  standard  of  professional  merit  with  which  they  had 
been  so  long  familiar.  Mr.  Lothrop  was  chosen,  not  merely 
for  the  good  promise  of  his  youth,  but  on  ample  evidence  of 
its  fulfilment  in  a  pastorate  of  more  than  five  years  in  a  church 
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which,  on  account  of  its  recent  origin,  the  intelligence  of  its 
members,  and  the  vigilant  criticism  of  a  surrounding  public, 
had  made  large  demands  on  its  minister.  The  reputation 
thus  acquired,  he  from  the  first  fully  sustained  in  his  new  po- 
sition. While  his  power  as  an  orator  was  of  a  very  high 
order,  he  never  trusted  to  it.  Those  who  could  look  no 
deeper  admired  him,  indeed,  for  graceful  rhetoric  and  delivery ; 
but  the  most  serious  of  his  hearers  found  that  he  satisfied 
their  spiritual  needs  and  aspirations,  and  those  of  the  strong- 
est intellectual  fibre  saw  in  him  their  peer.  He  was  also  to 
the  last  degree  watchful,  faithful,  and  kind  as  a  pastor,  and 
established  for  himself  a  very  dear  place  in  the  homes  and  the 
warm  affection  of  his  flock,  so  that  as  long  as  he  lived  there 
WQre  many  of  those  that  had  attended  his  ministry  who  on 
occasions  of  domestic  joy  or  grief  were  willing  to  have  no 
/>ther  service  than  his.  No  man  ever  had  a  more  perfectly 
harmonious,  devoted,  loyal  congregation,  or  one  more  pros- 
perous than  his  was  during  his  first  twenty  or  twenty-five 
yeara. 

The  Brattle  Square  Church  had  a  parsonage  bequeathed  by 
Madam  Hancock,  —  a  large  square  three-storied  house,  on 
Court,  near  the  corner  of  Tremont  Street.  With  this,  as  her 
brother's  home,  Mrs.  Lothrop  had  precious  associations  of  her 
childhood.  Once  a  quiet  spot,  with  surroundings  almost  rural, 
it  had  already  become  noisy  with  constant  passing  night  and 
da.y,  yet  was  still  central  as  to  society,  and  too  much  so  as  to 
the  ease  of  demands  on  a  minister's  valuable  time.  To  claims 
on  his  sympathy,  counsel,  and  active  assistance  Dr.  Lothrop 
never  learned  to  say  No,  unless  it  were  the  honest  and  irre- 
vocable  No  of  disapproval.  His  known  affability  and  be- 
neficence invited  applications  from  all  kinds  of  people,  and  in 
behalf  of  a  large  diversity  of  interests,  educational,  social, 
and  religious.  He  had  always  a  hospitable  ear,  and  entered 
as  fully  as  was  in  his  power  into  the  merits  of  every  case ;  so 
that  his  name  or  recommendation  uniformly  implied  an  exer- 
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cise  of  judgment,  with  a  favorable  issue.  The  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous labor  thus  cheerfully  assumed  was  far  beyond  any 
estimate  that  could  be  formed  by  one  who  had  not  been  an 
inmate  in  his  family.  He  thus  had  clients  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  his  kind  offices  in  every  Christian  denomination, 
of  every  condition  in  life,  of  every  race  and  color,  —  a  charity 
so  broad  as  to  seem  indiscriminate,  yet  so  wise  as  to  be  almost 
never  deceived. 

Dr.  Lothrop  served  for  many  years  on  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  devoted  more  of  time, 
thought,  and  well-directed  labor  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  city  than  any  other  person  on  the  Board ;  for  he  was 
always  a  member  and  generally  the  chairman  of  one  or  more 
of  the  most  important  sub-committees,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  put  less  than  thorough  work  into  whatever  he  un- 
dertook. There  must  be  in  the  archives  of  the  Board  many 
scores  of  pages  in  his  handwriting,  attesting  the  carefulness  of 
his  investigations  into  the  merits  of  teachers,  books,  and  sys- 
tems, and  his  elaborate  treatment  of  various  subjects  apper- 
taining to  school  administration  and  discipline.  The  teachers, 
too,  always  had  in  him  a  friend  who  was  ready  with  his  advice 
and  his  sympathy,  and  a  patient  listener  to  their  grievances, 
needs,  and  claims. 

His  administrative  capacity  led  to  the  desire  for  his  services 
in  various  public  charities.  For  many  years  and  till  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  chairman  of  the  distributing  committee 
of  the  Congregational  Charitable  Society  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  Congregational  ministers  in  Massachu- 
setts (including  such  persons  in  Maine  as  were  beneficiaries 
when  Maine  became  a  State).'  At  an  early  period  he  visited 
every  person  who  had  a  claim  on  this  charity,  and  ascertained 
by  suitable  inquiry  her  position,  resources,  and  wants ;  and  from 
that  time  onward  he  maintained  a  system  of  correspondence 
by  which  he  kept  himself  so  well  informed  of  the  condition 
of  the  recipients  of  the  annual^  donation,  that  the  allotments 
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could  be  made  with  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case. 

A  not  unlike  labor  was  assumed  by  him  and  conducted  for 
a  long  series  of  years  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America. 
This  society,  of  which  he  was  long  secretary,  half  a  century 
ago,  in  addition  to  missions  among  the  Gay  Head  and  the 
Marshpee  Indians,  supported  preachers  and  teachers  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  isolated  settlements,  especially  in  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,  and  iu  several  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 
Dr.  Lothrop,  when  first  made  secretary,  visited  all  these 
stations  at  a  time  when  such  an  enterprise  was  no  holiday 
excursion,  but  could  be  accomplished  only  by  wearying 
journeys  and  by  navigation  neither  pleasant  nor  always 
safe.  Afterward  he  did  not  content  himself  with  semi-annual 
reports,  but  communicated  unofficially  with  the  missionaries 
and  with  trustworthy  persons  in  their  neighborhood,  to  ascer- 
tain from  time  to  time  the  exact  condition  of  their  charge. 
The  missionaries,  too,  always  had  at  his  house  the  kindest 
reception,  and  were  seldom  permitted  to  leave  Boston  empty- 
handed. 

While  Dr.  Lothrop's  almsgiving  was  large  as  compared  with 
his  ability,  he  always  gave  himself  with  his  other  gifts ;  and 
no  man  ever  fulfilled  more  thoroughly  the  prophet's  prescrip- 
tion, *'  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh."  There 
were  many  of  the  needy  and  desolate  to  whom  his  words  of 
kind  regard  and  good  cheer  were  more  precious  than  gold. 
The  poor  old  negro  Darby  Yassall,  bom  in  slavery,  and  in  his 
latter  years  supported  by  the  Brattle  Square  Church,  of  which 
he  had  been  long  a  member,  had  no  enjoyment  equal  to  his 
not  infrequent  half-hour  in  his  pastor's  study,  where  he  was 
received  as  cordially  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger  of  distinc- 
tion. Indeed,  it  was  through  his  pastor's  agency,  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  some  fastidious  pewholders,  that  he  was  brought 
down  from  his  solitary  place  in  the  negro-loft  above  the  organ, 
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and  comfortably  seated  beside  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Lothrop  had 
no  more  loving  friends  than  those  who  but.  for  him  would 
have  been  friendless.  His  hospitality,  while  always  made 
welcome  to  those  who  could  reciprocate  it,  was  extended  with 
equal  readiness  to  those  who  could  claim  it  only  because  they 
needed  it.  The  guests  whom  it  was  charity  and  sometimes 
absolute  self-sacrifice  to  receive  were  never  made  to  feel  them- 
selves on  an  inferior  footing  to  those  whose  society  was  a  priv- 
ilege. Young  men  who  had  no  home  were  invited  to  his 
house,  solely  in  order  to  keep  them  from  unworthy  associa- 
tions ;  and  on  a  Sunday  evening  one  seldom  failed  to  see  there 
raw  and  inexperienced  youth,  who  had  nothing  to  bestow,  but 
much  to  receive,  in  society  the  like  of  which,  but  for  his 
thoughtful  kindness,  would  have  been  beyond  their  reach. 
When  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  was  established,  it 
but  continued  the  work  which,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  his 
quiet  way,  he  had  been  doing  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Lothrop's  extra-parochial  labor,  which  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  ministry  was  possible  only  for  a  man  of  exceptional 
vigor  and  working  power,  was  somewhat  lessened  when,  in 
1855,  his  parish  obtained  leave  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  ex- 
change the  parsonage,  which  in  the  perpetual  whirl  and  tur- 
moil of  one  of  the  busiest  street-comers  had  become  almost 
uninhabitable,  for  a  less  central  site  in  Chestnut  Street.  He 
surrendered  no  regular  philanthropic  work  or  charge,  and  to 
the  very  last  his  house  was  the  resort  of  no  small  number  of 
applicants  for  his  countenance,  aid,  and  furtherance ;  but  he 
was  less  in  the  way  of  the  class  of  agents  and  emissaries  for  all 
sorts  of  enterprises,  wise  and  foolish,  by  whom  ministers  are 
wont  to  be  beset,  and  for  whom  no  name  can  be  so  appropri- 
ate as  one  borrowed  from  an  old  English  statute,  —  ^^  sturdy 
beggars."  This  exemption,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  a  welcome 
relief. 

He  had,  however,  been  but  a  little  while  happily  settled  in 
his  new  home  when  it  was  made  desolate  by  the  one  great 
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sorrow  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Lothrop  died,  Jan.  20, 1859,  after  a 
long  illness  borne  with  the  most  cheerful  resignation  and  in 
the  "hope  full  of  immortality."  Then  ensued  ten  years  of 
widowed  life,  still  further  darkened  by  severe  illness  in  his 
family  ;  and  though  there  was  no  abating  of  heart-hospitality, 
his  house  was  for  that  period  less  than  it  had  been  the  resort 
and  refuge  of  all  who  could  claim  its  shelter. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1869,  Dr.  Lothrop  married  Alice 
Lindsey  Webb,  daughter  of  Rev.  Abner  and  Mrs.  Catha- 
rine Sedgwick  Webb,  whose  eulogy,  we  trust,  may  not  be 
written  in  full  for  many  years,  yet  of  whom  it  ought  to  be 
said  here,  that  no  wife  can  have  ministered  to  her  husband's 
happiness  more  tenderly  and  efficiently,  or  can  have  received 
a  larger  return  in  unlimited  confidence  and  grateful  love. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  Dr.  Lothrop  had 
but  few  and  short  seasons  of  respite  from  professional  duty. 
City  churches  were  not  then  closed,  and  hardly  thinned,  in 
the  summer ;  and  vacations  for  the  clergy  were  the  rare  excep- 
tion, not,  as  now,  the  rule.  With  the  change  of  habits  he  had 
longer  seasons  of  relief ;  and  when  the  summer  discomfort  of 
the  parsonage  became  absolutely  unendurable,  he  purchased  a 
country  residence  on  Milton  Hill,  where  he  enjoyed  the  change 
of  air  and  scene,  holding  himself  in  readiness  for  professional 
duty.  In  later  years  and  with  longer  seasons  of  rest,  he 
sought  recreation  and  renewed  strength  for  his  work  in  ex- 
tended travel  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  everywhere  find- 
ing friends  or  forming  friendships,  and  while  alive  to  all  in 
nature  and  in  art  that  is  grand  or  beautiful,  deriving  even 
greater  delight  from  social  intercourse  and  companionship. 

Circumstances  entirely  beyond  Dr.  Lothrop's  control  led  to 
the  decline,  and  ultimately  to  the  dissolution,  of  his  church,  — 
a  result  to  which  he  can  be  regarded  as  having  contributed  in 
no  form  or  way,  except  by  the  undue  confidence  reposed  in 
the  prestige  of  his  ability  and  success  as  sufficient  to  overcome 
obstacles  in  their  very  nature  insuperable.    The  church  edifice 
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was  no  longer  easily  or  pleasantly  accessible.  Taverns  and 
old-clothes  shops  had  usurped  what  was  once  an  aristocratic 
quarter.  The  parishioners  had  all  removed  to  distant  parts 
of  the  city  or  to  suburban  towns.  The  minister,  in  Chestnut 
Street,  was  much  nearer  to  the  church  than  most  of  the  pew- 
holders.  But  still  hardly  any  one  left  the  church,  or  mani- 
fested discontent  with  the  long  Sunday's  walk  or  drive.  The 
slow  decline  of  nature,  unremarked  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
by  the  constant  worshippers,  yet  painfully  visible  to  those 
whose  attendance  was  at  rare  intervals,  was  the  only  change. 
Old  families  were  one  by  one  broken  up  by  death  or  removal, 
and  new  families,  with  attractive  churches  and  ministers  not 
far  from  their  homes,  were  not  inclined  to  seek  a  remote  place 
of  worship  in  a  part  of  the  city  out  of  the  range  of  their  week- 
day cognizance.  But  those  who  survived  and  stayed  loved 
the  spot,  and  were  tenderly  attached  to  the  building  itself, 
which  in  its  interior  was  unsurpassed  in  the  impressiveness  of 
its  massive  and  richly  ornate  architecture.  The  necessity  of 
migration  was  perceived  and  urged  by  the  minister  and  by 
many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation  ;  but  there 
were  venerable  men  who  could  not  tolerate  such  a  thought, 
and  to  whom  their  age  and  worth  gave  preponderant  influ- 
ence. That  a  religious  society  which  had  filled  so  important 
a  place  in  the  history  of  Boston,  and  had  been  made  illustrious 
by  a  series  of  pastors  of  so  pre-eminent  praise  in  the  New 
England  churches,  should  become  extinct,  or  rest  under  more 
than  a  very  brief  depression,  seemed  to  these  lovers  of  the 
past  absolutely  impossible.  Had  the  church  had  a  less  bril- 
liant record,  or  had  the  building  been  less  dear  and  precious, 
or  had  the  minister  shown  diminished  capacity  to  instruct  and 
edify  his  hearers,  the  warning  would  have  been  taken  when  it 
first  found  voice.  Nor  when  taken  did  it  seem  too  late.  The 
Society,  though  reduced  in  numbers,  was  united  and  strong, 
and  it  remained  strong,  though,  while  the  new  church  was  in 
» building,  several  of  its  most  important  members  were  removed 
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oy  death.  The  old  building,  with  its  site  which  was  very  valu- 
able for  business  uses,  was  sold  for  what  seemed  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  replace  it  in  a  more  favorable  locality,  and  among  the 
plans  suggested  was  the  removal  of  the  old  interior  and  erect- 
ing stone  walls  for  its  reception.  But  other  and  seemingly 
wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  issued  in  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, with  a  tower  which  is  fitly  regarded  as  unequalled  in 
its  kind  in  America,  and  with  *an  interior  both  grand  and 
beautiful,  at  a  cost  considerably  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars,  leaving  a  heavy  debt  to  be  liquidated  by 
the  sale  of  pews. 

This  burden  would  have  been  duly  assumed  and  thrown  off, 
had  the  building  been  adapted  to  Protestant  worship.  There 
remained  a  sufficient  number  of  substantial  members  and 
families  to  start  the  Society  hopefully  on  its  new  career,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  means  or  of  willingness  to  meet  the 
pecuniary  obligation.  But  the  dedication  service  was  inex- 
pressibly discouraging.  The  church  was  crowded  with  an 
admiring  and  expectant  audience.  Dr.  Lothrop  delivered  a 
sermon  of  rare  ability  and  merit,  and  with  undiminished 
power  of  eloquent  utterance ;  but  for  nine  tenths  of  those 
present  nothing  reached  the  ear  but  a  confused  and  multi- 
tudinous reverberation  from  high  blank  walls.  Of  course  the 
attempt  at  the  immediate  sale  of  pews  was  a  failure.  Various 
remedial  experiments  were  tried,  but  with  little  or  no  benefit ; 
and  though  most  of  the  regular  members  of  the  Society  still 
attended  worship,  both  speaking  and  hearing  required  weari- 
some effort. 

The  last  service  in  the  old  church  was  held  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1871 ;  the  dedication  of  the  new  church  was  on  Deo.  22, 

1873.  On  the  completion  of  his  seventieth  year,  Oct.  13, 

1874,  in  accordance  with  a  purpose  previously  announced  and 
well  known.  Dr.  Lothrop  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Society,  asking 
for  the  early  choice  and  settlement  of  a  colleague  pastor,  and 
expressing  his  readiness  to  make  *^  relinquishments  that  will 
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prevent  its  imposing  any  heavier  burden  on  the  Society." 
The  parish  passed  votes  in  favor  of  this  proposal,  at  the  same 
time  tendering  to  their  pastor  the  assurance  of  their  gratitude 
for  his  "  long  and  valuable  services."  In  pursuance  of  this 
vote,  one  candidate  for  settlement  was  employed,  with  no 
definite  result,  and  with  no  further  action  in  the  premises. 
Dr.  Lothrop  himself  occupied  the  pulpit  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  till  the  next  summer  vacation.  On  July  22, 1875, 
he  wrote  another  letter  to  the  Society,  recommending  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  measures^  for  the  diminution  of  the  debt, 
setting  before  them  the  necessity  of  so  remodelling  the  pulpit 
and  the  portions  of  the  building  adjacent  to  it  as  to  obviate 
the  acoustic  difficulties,  to  which  end  plans  involving  no  very 
large  expenditure  had  been  proposed,  asking  for  leave  of  ab^ 
sence  till  the  time  for  reopening  the  church  the  following 
year,  and  relinquishing  his  entire  salary  for  that  period,  and 
thenceforward  in  case  of  the  settlement  of  a  colleague,  in 
which  case  he  was  to  retain  only  the  title  of  senior  pastor  and 
the  occupancy  of  the  parsonage.  The  leave  of  absence  was 
granted,  and  the  relinquishment  of  salary  accepted. 

On  the  19th  of  August  Dr.  Lothrop  sailed  for  Europe,  with 
the  design  and  expectation  of  thus  precluding  all  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague.  On  the  26th 
of  September  the  church  was  reopened,  but  after  three  Sun- 
days, on  two  of  which  a  candidate  for  settlement  preached, 
it  was  closed,  and  the  services  of  public  worship  were  sus- 
pended. In  subsequent  communications  from  Paris  and 
London,  and  after  his  return  to  Boston,  Dr.  Lothrop  urged 
earnestly  upon  the  Society  such  methods  of  procedure  as 
should  insure  its  continued  existence  and  renewed  prosperity, 
tendering  his  own  resignation,  so  as  to  leave  the  room  clear 
and  unembarrassed  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  ministry. 
He  was  answered  by  repeated  expressions  of  attachment,  rev- 
erence, and  love ;  and  his  resignation,  at  first  laid  on  the  table, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  ^^aid  in  preserving  the  Society 
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by  retaining  the  position  of  pastor/'  was  at  length  accepted, 
only  on  his  persisting  in  it,  after  an  interval  during  which  no 
efficient  action  was  taken  toward  either  resuming  service  in 
the  church  or  providing  another  place  of  worship. 

The  correspondence,  minutes  of  meetings,  and  other  trans- 
actions of  the  parish  with  reference  to  this  whole  subject  were 
printed  by  vote  of  the  proprietors  of  the  church.  They  have 
a  biographical  value,  as  illustrating  Dr.  Lothrop's  practical 
wisdom,  his  love  of  his  profession,  his  whole-hearted  devoted- 
ness  to  his  church,  and  the  graces  of  temper  and  spirit  which 
crown  his  record  as  a  Christian  minister.  The  trial  was  for 
him  to  the  last  degree  severe,  and  attended  by  not  a  few  cir- 
cumstances that  aggravated  its  bitterness;  but  it  was  sustained 
with  perfect  dignity  and  self-respect,  with  the  utmost  serenity, 
and  without  a  single  uttered  or  written  word  which  he  could 
have  wished  to  recall.  His  whole  life  can  have  afforded  no 
test  of  character  to  be  compared  with  this,  and  no  man  could 
have  passed  through  such  an  ordeal  with  more  entire  unself- 
ishness, gentleness,  sweetness,  and  kindness. 

The  final  action  of  the  Brattle  Square  Society  in  relation  to 
Dr.  Lothrop  took  place  on  the  22d  of  November,  1876,  when 
it  was  — 

^  Voted^  That  the  proprietors  of  the  church  in  Brattle  Square  accept 
the  resignation  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  D.D. 

"  Resolved^  That,  in  so  doing,  they  desire  to  reiterate  their  sense  of 
his  fidelity  as  a  Christian  minister,  their  esteem  and  affection  toward 
him  as  a  fnend,  their  respect  for  him  as  a  citizen,  expressed  in  the 
vote  at  the  meeting  at  which  his  resignation  was  tendered  and  declined ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  which  has  marked 
his  various  offers  for  the  relief  of  the  Society  in  its  embarrassments,  and 
their  regret  that  the  fulure  of  all  attempts  in  that  direction  has  seemed 
to  leave  him  no  alternative  but  to  insist  upon  this  course.  They  had 
hoped  that  only  death  would  sever  the  bond  between  them,  but  they 
cannot  be  insensible  that  duty  to  him  requires  them  to  respect  hia 
decision.  Though  the  official  tie  which  binds  them  with  him  is  broken, 
his  place  in  their  hearts  will  not  be  lost.     While  he  lives,  he  may  feel 
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the  assurance  of  their  affectionate  regard,  of  their  interest  in  his  pros- 
perity, of  their  prayer  that  health  may  be  continued  to  him,  that  he 
may  experience  the  choicest  blessings  of  the  Divine  love,  and  that,  in 
the  peace  and  serenity  of  a  tranquil  old  age,  secure  in  the  affection  of 
friends,  the  respect  of  this  community  in  which  he  has  so  long  held 
an  honored  place  and  done  so  much  efficient  service,  and  the  love  of 
those  in  whose  behalf  his  youth  and  manhood  have  been  spent,  he  may 
find  much  to  reconcile  him  to  the  ways  of  Providence,  by  which  the 
work  to  which  his  life  has  been  consecrated  is  brought  to  a  close. 

^  Voted^  That  Dr.  Lothrop  be  invited  to  continue  to  occupy  the  par- 
sonage house  so  long  as  he  may  do  so  without  a  violation  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  holden  by  the  Society." 

After  Dr.  Lothrop's  resignation,  his  life  was  quiet  and  un- 
eventful, but  industrious  and  happy.  He  remained  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  parsonage,  which  had  become 
very  dear  to  him.  His  services  as  a  preacher  were  often 
sought,  and  never  more  highly  valued.  He  maintained  his 
familiarity  with  current  literature,  and  with  social  and  public 
interests  of  every  kind.  He  was  busy  with  mind  and  pen, 
and  none  the  less  inclined  to  be  a  faithful  worker  because  his 
time  was  at  his  own  free  disposal.  His  study  was  still  the 
resort  of  persons  of  every  class  and  condition,  who  craved 
counsel,  sympathy,  furtherance,  or  substantial  aid.  He  re- 
tained  his  official  relation  to  many  pubUc  charities  till  his 
death,  and  resigned  the  most  onerous  of  them  only  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  His  freshness  and  vigor  of  mind  were  unim- 
paired,  and  his  conversational  power  suffered  no  decline.  He 
appeared,  for  the  most  part,  in  even  robust  bodily  health. 
Yet  he  had,  for  several  of  his  last  years,  some  organic  affection 
of  the  heart,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  walk  except 
for  short  distances,  and  occasioned  several  severe  though 
brief  paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris.  In  May  of  the  present 
year  (1886),  he  took,  with  his  wife,  a  long  journey,  visited  old 
and  made  new  friends,  bore  the  weariness  of  travel  with  as 
little  discomfort  as  in  earlier  years,  had  a  season  of  very  great 
enjoyment,  and  returned,  as  it  seemed,  with  improved  health 
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and  in  excellent  spirits.  A  few  days  after  his  return  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  pneumonia,  and  after  an  illness  of  but 
forty-eight  hours  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1886. 

As  a  pulpit  orator,  Dr.  Lothrop  had  all  the  external  advan- 
tages that  can  give  effect  to  uttered  discourse, — a  presence 
commanding  and  winning,  a  grace  of  attitude,  movement,  and 
gesture  natural  and  unstudied,  which  art  might  have  ap- 
proached without  attaining,  and  a  voice  of  remarkable  power 
and  compass,  flexible  to  the  apt  expression  of  every  varjring 
mood  of  mind  and  feeling.  But  his  success  as  a  preacher, 
while  aided  by  these  gifts,  was  in  no  wise  dependent  upon 
them.  It  was  "  apples  of  gold  "  that  he  put  into  "  baskets  of 
silver."  His  sermons  indicated  a  large  and  versatile  intel- 
lectual ability,  accomplished  scholarship,  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  questions  appertaining  to  their  origin, 
interpretation,  and  use,  deep  thought,  and  profound  religious 
feeling.  They  satisfied  alike  strong  thinkers  and  devout 
Christian  believers.  There  never  was  a  time  when  he  was 
not  the  preferred  preacher  with  those  under  his  ministry,  and 
the  many  for  whom  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  leave  it 
would  have  rejoiced  to  carry  it  with  them. 

For  many  years  his  sermons  were  carefully  written,  though 
his  capacity  of  ready  utterance  was  in  other  ways  put  to  fre- 
quent test,  and  always  happily.  But  in  the  latter  years  of  hid 
ministry  he  wrote  no  sermons,  and  yet  gained  rather  than 
lost  by  the  change.  His  unwritten  sermons  were  thought  out 
most  elaborately,  and  in  great  part  mentally  composed  in 
word  and  phrase,  and  then  committed  not  to  paper,  but  to  a 
wonderfully  retentive  memory.  These  discourses  were  espe- 
cially noteworthy  for  traits  very  rare  in  the  best  extempore 
preaching,  —  conciseness,  method,  and  the  lack  of  repetition. 

Dr.  Lothrop's  professional  reputation  was  commensurate 
with  his  merits.  Few  ministers  have  been  called  to  officiate 
on  so  numerous  and  so  important  public  occasions,  and  his 
published  occasional  sermons  in  every  instance  fully  justified 
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the  choice  that  rested  o&  him.  In  his  own  denomination  he 
held  a  foremost  place,  as  was  evinced  by  his  election  for  sev- 
eral successive  years,  and  so  long  as  he  was  willing  to  serve, 
as  President  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  He  was 
conservative  in  his  theological  opinions,  yet  at  the  same  time 
progressive,  and  with  a  mind  always  open  to  views  of  truth 
that  had  a  just  claim  on  his  consideration. 

The  prominent  features  of  Dr.  Lothrop's  personal  character 
have  appeared  in  the  narrative  of  his  life.  SufiQce  it  to  say 
that  no  man  can  have  been  more  or  more  worthily  endeared 
and  cherished  than  he,  in  the  love  of  family,  kindred,  and 
more  friends  than  could  be  numbered,  or  can  have  left  a 
memory  richer  in  the  many,  diverse,  and  resplendent  traits  and 
habits  of  spirit  and  of  life  that  are  comprised  in  that  highest 
of  all  titles,  the  Christian  gentleman. 

Dr.  Lothrop's  children  were  Thornton  Eirkland,  now  a 
lawyer  in  Boston;  Eliza  Lee,  widow  of  the  late  Charles  D. 
Homans,  M.D. ;  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  who  died  in 
infancy,  in  1838 ;  Mary,  wife  of  Oliver  W.  Peabody,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Olivia  Buckminster,  wife  of  Lewis  William  Tappan,  Jr., 
of  Boston,  who  died  in  1878;  and  Samuel  Earkland,  of 
Boston. 

The  only  books  published  by  Dr.  Lothrop  are  "  The  Life 
of  Samuel  Eirkland,  Missionary  to  the  Indians,"  in  Sparks's 
American  Biography,  and  "  The  History  of  the  Church  in 
Brattle  Square."  He  published  many  sermons,  addresses, 
and  other  pamphlets.  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "  Christian  Register." 

Dr.  Lothrop  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1852 ;  that  of  LL.D.,  from  Hamilton  College  in  1885. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
in  1854,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  ninth  on 
the  list  in  the  order  of  election.     He  was  also  Corresponding 
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Secretary,  and  afterward  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society;  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati; 
Vice-President  of  the  Boston  Provident  Association  ;  President 
of  the  Boston  Port  and  Seamen's  Aid  Society;  Secretary, 
and  afterward  President  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America; 
President  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association ;  President  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education ;  President 
of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches;  for  some  time 
Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Convention ; 
President  of  the  Children's  Mission  to  the  Destitute ;  Yice- 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Technology;  Trustee  of  the 
Milton  Academy ;  a  member  of  the  Thursday  Evening  Club ; 
and  for  fifty  years  a  member,  and  for  a  large  part  of  that  time 
Secretary,  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Century  Club. 
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SERMON. 


Philippians  iii.  20:  "Our  CoNVERSATiosr  is  iif  Heaven.** 

The  word  conversation^  as  used  when  our  translation 
of  the  Bible  was  made,  and,  indeed,  almost  down  to 
our  own  time,  denotes,  not  merely  speech,  but  all  the 
relations  and  conduct  of  social  life.  The  Greek  word 
rendered  conversation  in  our  text  has  a  still  wider 
scope.  It  means  citizenship;  and  the  text  signifies, 
"  We  are  citizens  of  heaven." 

In  Oriental  fiction,  we  read  strange  tales  of  the 
sudden  transformation  of  beggars  into  princes ;  and 
the  imagination  wearies  itself  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
conceive  of  the  new  and  surprising  consciousness 
with  which  they  must  enter  on  scenes  so  remote  from 
all  their  previous  habits  and  experience.  A  far  more 
wonderful  change  takes  place  from  time  to  time  in  our 
homes,  and  in  the  circles  of  our  familiar  intercourse, 
in  the  passage  of  a  soul  from  infirmity  and  agony 
into  the  repose  and  gladness  of  heaven.     What  an 


amazing  txansition,  from  harassing  and  corroding 
pains  to  absolute  fulness  of  joy ;  from  the  frailty  of  a 
worn-out  body  to  the  elastic  and  unslumbering  vigor 
of  the  spiritual  life ;  from  the  imprisoning  walls  of 
the  death-chamber  to  the  freedom  of  the  universe! 
One  by  one  have  our  friends  been  falling  off  from 
our  earthly  companionship ;  and  the  busy  world  goes 
on,  and  hardly  marks  where  they  were  of  late,  yet 
have  ceased  to  be ;  the  waves  of  young  and  active 
life  close  up  over  their  vacant  places,  and  only  a  few 
bereaved  hearts  bear  them  in  long  remembrance. 
Meanwhile,  they  have  become  as  stars  in  the  upper 
firmament ;  shining  ever  on  in  calm  and  quiet  splen- 
dor, shedding  the  holiest  and  happiest  influences  over 
the  homes  and  hearts  made  desolate  by  their  depart- 
ure. It  is  to  our  relation,  as  fellow-citizens,  with 
them,  and  with  the  multitude,  which  notie  can  num- 
ber, of  their  heavenly  kindred,  that  our  text  directs 
our  attention.  Let  us  view  this  thought  in  some  of 
its  more  obvious  aspects. 

It  is  the  wont  of  citizens  to  hold  in  constant  reve- 
rence the  founders  of  their  state  and  its  constitution  ; 
to  keep  fresh  and  green  the  memory  of  its  early  bene- 
factors ;  and  to  replenish  the  fountain  of  patriotic 
feeling  by  conversance  with  the  noble  examples  of 
public  service  and  sacrifice  which  its  history  brings 
to  view.     This  habit  of  mind  with  reference  to  the 


spiritual  commonwealth,  of  which  we  are  members 
through  Christ,  sustains  us  in  a  close  alliance  with  a 
higher  sphere  of  being  than  that  to  which  we  out- 
wardly belong.  Whatever  makes  this  life  happy  ; 
whatever  inspires  and  feeds  the  hope  of  a  better  life, 
if  there  be  in  us  "  any  virtue  or  any  praise,"  —  all  is 
connected  with  those  who  have  already  entered  into 
the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Our  religion  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  through  the  ministry  of  the  faithful  dead  ; 
its  institutions  founded,  its  truths  established,  its 
records  illustrated,  its  worth  attested,  its  power  dif- 
fused,  through  the  labor  and  self-denial  of  those  who 
long  since  attained  the  end  of  their  faith,  —  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls.  Vanished  generations  of  the 
devout  and  loving  form  the  eminence  of  light  and 
privilege  on  which  we  stand.  The  tombs  of  the  pro- 
phets, the  sepulchre  of  Jesus,  the  graves  of  the 
apostles,  the  honored  dust  of  the  disciples  of  all  past 
times,  are  beneath  us,  and  constitute  the  ever-rising 
pile,  on  which  the  men  of  successive  ages  mount 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sky.  In  all  our  spiritual 
industry,  like  coral  insects,  we  build  upon  the  dead  of 
earlier  days.  Is  it  not  fitting,  then,  that  we  should 
ever  bear  within  us  the  consciousness  of  our  fellow- 
citizenship  with  those  that  have  gone  up  on  high; 
that  we  should  perpetually  revert  to  them  for  maxims 
and  examples  of  holy  living ;    that  we  should  com- 
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mime  with  those  who  laid  the  fomidatioiis  of  the 
spiritual  temple  in  which  we  worship,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  "  that  is 
passed  into  the  heavens  "  1 

The  thought  of  our  heavenly  citizenship  hecomes 
more  impressive  when  we  descend  to  our  own  time. 
Of  those  to  whose  living  presence  we  have  been 
indebted  for  the  best  counsels,  the  holiest  influences, 
and  the  purest  examples ;  of  those  to  whom  we  have 
looked  up  as  lights  and  guides,  and  to  whom  we  may 
trace  back  a  large  part  of  all  that  is  good  in  us,  and 
regret  that  we  received  no  more  from  their  fulness, 
—  how  many  have  entered  the  "  house  not  made  with 
hands  " !  We  need  not  live  long  to  have  known  more 
of  worth  and  loveliness  in  heaven  than  we  are  still 
conversant  with  on  earth.  And  has  not  each  of  us, 
among  those  who  "  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  fir- 
mament," some  particular  stars,  —  some  cherished 
names,  which  he  ought  to  recall  with  peculiar  grati- 
tude, as  of  those  whose  commimion  was  among  his 
choicest  privileges ;  whose  action  upon  his  character 
was  always  heavenly  and  heaven-tending ;  whose 
intercourse  effected  more  than  aught  else  toward 
breaking  the  bonds  of  worldliness  and  sin,  and 
making  him  approve  and  seek  the  things  that  are 
excellent  1  These  relations  —  which,  year  by  year, 
death  seems  to  divide,  though  it  ought  only  to  have 


lengthened,  not  broken,  the  chain  of  sympathy  — 
give  us  all,  whether  we  own  it  or  not,  a  deep  and 
paramount  interest  in  the  heavenly  society ;  thus 
making  us,  by  the  allotment  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
citizens  of  heaven,  whether  we  are  living  as  citizens 
or  as  aliens. 

But  who  of  us  is  there  that  has  not  even  more 
intimate  connections  with  heaven?  Who  that  has 
not  cherished  kindred  there  ?  There  are  the  parents 
who  walked  before  us  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  holiness, 
and  guided  our  first  steps  in  the  Redeemer's  foot- 
marks. There  are  the  children,  left  to  our  nurture 
just  long  enough  to  draw  out  our  whole  power  of 
loving,  and  then,  "  lambs  untasked,  imtried,"  trans- 
lated into  the  fold  of  the  Divine  Shepherd.  There 
are  the  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  who  have  passed 
from  mortal  sight  in  the  dew  of  their  youth,  in  the 
budding  beauty  of  their  loveliness,  in  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  spiritual  excellence,  leaving  on  the  hearts  of 
survivors  the  impress  of  virtues  that  seemed  destined 
to  gladden  a  larger  sphere,  and  to  irradiate  a  length- 
ened pilgrimage.  There  are  those,  still  more  inti- 
mately ours,  in  bonds  which  God  has  ordained  to  be 
eternal,  and  who,  when  they  went,  seemed  to  carry 
more  than  half  our  own  life  with  them.  We  have 
seen  them  go ;  and  some  of  them,  as  they  passed 
behind  the   veil,  have  almost  given   us   a   view   of 
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heaven.  We  have  beheld  in  their  dying  counte- 
nances, and  heard  in  their  last  adieus,  a  more  than 
earthly  serenity  and  gladness;  our  own  sorrow  has 
been  checked  by  the  peace  of  God  that  settled  down 
upon  their  souls ;  and,  as  the  parting  breath  has  been 
exhaled  from  the  feeble  frame,  we  have  felt  that  we 
could  mark  the  track  of  the  spirit's  flight,  so  well 
have  we  known  whither  they  had  gone,  and  known 
the  way.  Should  it  not  be  an  ever-living  fact  in 
our  consciousness,  that  those  who  have  stood  in 
the  nearest  relations  to  us,  have  not,  in  going 
beyond  our  sight,  passed  out  of  being,  have  not 
ceased  to  love  us,  have  not  lost  their  sympathy  with 
us,  and  yet,  in  an  inconceivably  happy  state,  are 
moving  rapidly  onward  in  knowledge,  power,  and 
holiness  1  Is  not  our  connection  with  them  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  our  position  as  spiritual  beings  ?  Is  it 
not  one  of  the  strongest  motives  which  God  has  set 
before  us  to  spirituality  and  heavenly-mindedness  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  departed  as  inseparably  con- 
nected with  us.  The  Scriptures  suffer  us  not  to 
believe  that  we  can  live  apart  from  the  heavenly 
society,  even  if  such  be  our  desire  and  preference. 
We  are  compassed  about  with  an  innumerable  "  cloud 
of  witnesses."  The  spiritual  world  lies  not  afar  off, 
among  the  stars,  but  imspeakably  near.  More  of  the 
dead  than  of  the  living  are  with  us.     Their  presence 
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we  cannot  evade.  They  behold  our  worldlmess, 
deprecate  our  frivolity,  pity  our  sin ;  they  rejoice  in 
our  progress,  second  our  prayers  by  their  pure  inter- 
cessions, float  our  praise  on  the  breath  of  their  song. 
When  we  were  bom  into  this  outward  world,  we  were 
bom  immortal  spirits,  members  of  the  great  spiritual 
family,  with  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  attach- 
mg  a  momentous  mterest  to  the  first  unfolding  of  our 
moral  natures,  and  to  their  every  subsequent  direction 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Our  citizenship  is  in  the  vast 
republic  of  living  souls.  At  every  moment  we  occupy 
relations,  more  or  less  congenial,  with  the  xmseen 
kindred  who  survey  our  path,  and  stand  ready  to  aid 
our  onward  movement  At  every  moment  of  our 
moral  being,  we  may  give  joy  in  heaven.  As,  when 
we  lift  a  finger,  we  move  the  stars ;  so  every  moral 
decision  and  act  is  felt,  m  its  gravitation  toward  the 
earthly  or  the  heavenly  sphere,  through  the  ranks  of 
the  redeemed,  whom  it  is  always  in  our  power  to 
draw  into  nearer  sympathy,  or  to  rcfpel  from  our  inti- 
mate communion. 

But  the  most  solemn  consideration  of  all  is  our  own 
nearness,  our  rapid  approach,  to  the  time  when  we, 
too,  must  put  off  this  mortal  tabernacle.  Here  are 
gates  of  death  opening  all  around  us,  not  only  for 
the  feeble  and  the  seemingly  grave-bound,  but  for  the 
strong  man  in  his  prime,  for  the  mother  as  she  looks 
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on  her  new-bom  infant,  for  the  youth  and  the  maiden 
in  the  flush  of  joyousness  and  hope.  In  the  annual 
rounds  of  Death,  we  cannot  mark  the  doors  wherfe  he 
shall  enter.  He  passes  those  that  wait  for  him  and 
pray  for  his  advent,  and  knocks  where  there  is  no 
thought  of  his  coming.  Often  no  messenger  heralds 
his  approach ;  no  certain  tokens  tell  that  he  is  near. 
Our  fellow-pilgrims  fall  unwarned  at  our  side ;  and, 
when  we  look  for  light,  there  is  darkness  and  the  sha- 
dow of  death.  Meanwhile,  there  opens  above  us  this 
glorious  sphere  of  being ;  this  company  of  the  wise 
and  good  of  all  times  and  lands ;  this  home  of  immea- 
surable joy;  this  abode  where  night  and  suffering, 
sorrow  and  death,  are  no  more ;  this  blooming-place 
of  every  pure  hope  and  worthy  desire  that  began  to 
bud  on  earth.  To  this  life  of  the  redeemed,  we  know 
but  one  path,  —  that  which  our  Saviour  trod  in  pain 
and  weariness,  but  on  which  he  has  made  the  rough 
places  smooth,  and  the  crooked  straight,  and  planted 
instead  of  the  thorn  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the 
brier  the  myrtle.  We  are,  then,  as  to  our  most 
urgent  and  momentous  interests,  even  now  citizens  of 
heaven.  This  is  our  calling,  whether  we  are  true  or 
false  to  it.  In  the  sight  of  God,  our  position  as  loyal 
or  recreant  citizens  of  the  spiritual  republic  as  far 
transcends  in  importance  all  the  features  of  this  tran- 
sient life  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth. 
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He  sees  us  to  be  happy  or  wretched,  he  regards  us 
with  complacency  or  with  pity,  solely  as  we  aspire 
with  love  and  longing  toward  the  city  of  which  he 
has  offered  us  the  freedom,  or  cling  to  such  pursuits 
and  joys  as  cannot  enter  there. 

Our  only  adequate  consolation  for  those  who  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  must  flow  from  our  preparation 
to  join  them  as  citizens  of  heaven.  The  most  bitter 
grief  that  we  can  feel  in  their  departure  springs  from 
our  conscious  remoteness  from  the  home  whither 
they  have  gone.  But  this  remoteness  is  of  our  own 
choice.  There  is  no  great  gulf  between  the  dead  and 
the  living,  unless  we  dig  one  for  ourselves.  The 
mutual  nearness  of  the  two  worlds  need  not  remain  a 
mere  fancy,  or  an  article  of  speculative  belief,  but 
may  enter  into  our  heart-faith,  and  blend  with  all 
that  is  rich  and  deep  in  our  spiritual  experience. 
We  may  dwell  in  unbroken  sympathy  and  imion  with 
those  whom  the  curtain  of  death  veils  from  the  bodily 
eye,  if  we  will  only  keep  our  end  of  the  chain  bright, 
—  if  we  will  cultivate  the  tastes  and  joys  that  live 
through  death.  Let  us,  then,  move  ever  onward, 
ever  upward,  on  the  path  in  which  they  walk  in 
brightness  behind  the  veil.  Let  us  give  all  diligence 
to  grow  in  grace ;  for,  with  every  added  trait  and 
new  development  of  the  Christian  life,  we  gain  a 
higher  point  of  view,  from  which  heaven  looks  nearer. 
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Blessed  be  God,  that  in  the  word  and  works,  in  the 
resurrection  and  ascension,  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  has 
brought  the  abode  of  the  redeemed  within  our  earthly 
horizon,  and  placed  it  within  the  near  view  of  those, 
who,  by  the  appointment  of  his  bereaving  providence, 
must  here  lead  a  divided  life !  But  we  have  this 
revelation  not  in  the  written  word  alone  :  it  is  re- 
hearsed anew  in  the  death-scenes  which  it  illumines 
and  hallows.  Nowhere  do  I  feel  so  sure  that  there 
is  a  higher  life,  and  that  death  is  but  the  spirits 
second  birth,  as  when  I  stand  by  the  frame  from 
which  life  is  receding,  and  behold  the  peace  which 
thoughts  of  heaven  can  breathe  into  the  soul,  till  it 
overflows  in  luminous  rays  on  the  wan  countenance, 
and  in  calm  and  trustful  utterances  from  the  lips  so 
soon  to  be  closed  in  eternal  silence.  I  want  no 
stronger  proof  of  the  divine  origin  and  efficacy  of  the 
Christian's  hope  than  I  can  read  in  the  tranquil  and 
cheerful  departure  of  one  whose  days  on  earth  have 
been  neither  clouded  by  frequent  disappointment  and 
sorrow,  nor  lengthened  out  to  weariness  under  the 
deepening  shadows  of  old  age.  I  know  that  Almighty 
Love  alone  can  break  the  hold  on  a  happy  and  pro- 
sperous life,  and  can  make  the  spirit  willing  to  leave  it 
for  unknown  scenes  and  untried  experiences.  But  if 
those  who  are  called  from  our  homes  thus  consent, 
nay,  rejoice,  to  go,  shall  we  remain  unreconciled? 
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Not  if  we  feel,  as  we  believe,  that  their  death  is  but 
living  on  where  translated  kindred  already  prepare 
the  welcome  for  them;  where  they,  in  their  turn, 
may  soon  welcome  those  whom  they  leave  behind ; 
where  the  household,  once  united,  is  no  more  dis- 
solved  for  ever. 

Such  have  been  the  consolations  that  have  been 
blended  with  the  grief  whose  new  burden  rests  hea- 
vily on  many  hearts  in  this  sanctuary.  The  life 
whose  benignant  ministries  have  made  so  many  happy 
was  not  of  earth  alone,  nor  has  it  felt  the  gloom  of 
the  death-shadow.  It  was  a  life  which  culminated  as 
it  seemed  to  decline,  and  neared  its  meridian  in  a 
higher  sphere  as  it  approached  its  earthly  horizon ; 
so  that,  in  the  evening-tune,  there  was  more  than 
noonday  radiance.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  clear 
and  elastic  consciousness  of  immortality  merged  all 
thought  of  dying ;  so  that,  while  from  an  early  period 
the  approach  of  dissolution  was  fully  known,  and 
every  stage  of  decline  distinctly  marked,  there  was  a 
sight-like  faith,  a  hope  more  than  prophetic,  which 
bridged  with  beams  of  massive  light  the  passage 
between  world  and  world,  making  of  the  two  but  the 
outer  court  and  the  inner  guest-chamber  of  the  one 
house  of  God. 

We  come  hither  to  thank  God  for  a  life  whose 
conversation  was  in  heaven,  and  which  drew  thence 
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strength  and  beauty,  energy  for  the  unrestmg  work  of 
love,  fortitude  and  sweet  serenity  under  trial  and 
sorrow,  graces  of  spirit,  and  beatitudes  of  character 
and  influence,  which  the  ear  that  heard  blessed,  to 
which  the  eye  that  saw  bore  witness.  We  thank 
him,  too,  not  as  for  a  finished  course,  a  sealed  testi- 
mony, a  volume  written  through,  but  for  a  spirit  ours 
none  the  less  because  it  is  more  intimately  heaven's ; 
for  a  communion  whose  breathings  shaU  still  pass  and 
repass  between  the  home  on  earth  and  the  home  on 
high,  till  all  that  come  to-day  with  bowed  and  chas- 
tened yet  with  believing  and  trusting  hearts  to  the 
altar  shall  be  gathered,  with  those  who  have  gone 
before,  in  the  mansion  made  ready  for  them  by 
redeeming  love. 


**  There,  in  the  soft  and  beautiful  belief, 
Flows  the  true  Lethe  for  the  lips  of  Grief; 
There  Penary,  Hunger,  Misery,  cast  their  eyes,  — 
How  soon  the  bright  republic  of  the  skies ! 
There  Love,  heart-broken,  sees  prepared  the  bower. 
And  hears  the  bridal  step,  and  waits  the  nuptial  hour; 
There  smiles  the  mother  we  have  wept;  there  bloom 
Again  the  buds  asleep  within  the  tomb ; 
There,  o*er  bright  gates  inscribed  **  No  more  to  pabt, 
Soul  springs  to  soul,  and  heart  unites  to  heart** 
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